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INTRODUCTORY. 

OUTLINE AND SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Outline. — The First Book in this series is arranged to develop 
the pupil's power of observation, to stimulate and guide his thought, 
and to lead him to express his ideas correctly. 

The Second Book continues this work under the general line^\)f 
Observation, Thought, and Expression, gives abundant practice in the 
Art of using language in order to form the habit of correct expression, 
and by leading the pupil to discover the principles on which the Art 
rests, teaches him the Science of language, the Art of which he has 
previously been practicing. 

By this arrangement no time or labor is wasted, since the practice 

forms habit, while the principles, thoroughly learned from practice, 

>- serve as a guide to other forms of expression, thus developing the 

J^ mental powers in a new direction, and giving greater independence in 

/ thought and research, and the ability to state ideas simply, freely, and 

in correct forms. 

What was at first largely imitation in practice, now becomes more 
clearly a form of knowledge that will strengthen the habit of correct 
expression. 

The brief Summary of Principles given in the lessons puts in the 
best form the results of the work done, while, for reference and study, 
a comprehensive view of the Science of Language is given in Part 
Second. 

The simple principles developed in the First Book are made the 
foundation for more complete work in the Second Book, and, to 
insure a thorough knowledge of them, the first ten lessons in this book 
review the leading principles already developed. 
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4 INTRODUCTORY. 

The title of this Language Series emphasizes the three divisions 
made prominent in the lessons, viz. : Observation, to acquire ideas ; 
Thought, or the comparison of ideas; Expression, or the formal 
statement of a judgment. 

Ideas may not be knowledge, though necessary to it. They lead to 
knowledge only when they are compared and their relations to one 
another are decided. This act of thought may form new ideas, which, 
if the judgment is not at fault, are elements of knowledge. These 
simple judgments, expressed in form, are the beginnings of the art of 
expression. 

The various steps in these divisions are simple, well graded in 
matter and thought, and are united in a natural sequence under Steps 
ki Composition, which give a connected and complete system of work. 

The Series is so simple and well graded that the average pupil, who 
can read the words easily, will not need assistance to learn the lessons 
taken in their regular order. 

It is so scientific in its simplicity that the pupil will never be obliged 
to unlearn anything he has once mastered. 

It is so arranged as to give opportunity for any amount of oral 
instruction and drill on the subject matter, and to cultivate and com- 
pel Observation, Thought, and Expression. 

It is so planned as to give plenty of Practice Work to explain 
and illustrate the principles taught, and to make it a habit to use 
correct forms of expression. 

Suggestions to Teachers. — Read carefully the suggestions to 
teachers in the First Book. Study each lesson before assigning it, 
so as to be able to make wise suggestions in regard to methods of 
study, and to illustrate and develop particular principles in which your 
class may be deficient. 

Each lesson contains an outline of the work, which you must fill in 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 5 

by oral instruction. Select the particular principles that seem to give 
pupils the most trouble, prepare a line of work on them, similar to 
that in the lessons (Practice Work and questions), and use it for 
oral and written work. Don't leave a lesson until it has been mastered. 
Require good work^ and accept nothing else. 

Make a list of wrong forms habitually used by your pupils, write 
the correct forms on the board, and use them in lessons as you have 
opportunity. Grade your supplementary work, and write it in a blank 
book in order to have a record of the work you have done, that will 
help you in reviews. Desultory instruction, oral or otherwise, is of little 
value. 

Never waste time on principles that pupils know thoroughly and 
use correctly. 

Composition. — While nearly every lesson has its Practice 
Work, which is largely composition, there are also set lessons ar- 
ranged to develop the regular Steps in Composition as given in Part 
Second. This arrangement makes it possible and easy for each 
pupil to know and to see clearly what he is going to say or write, and 
he will advance rapidly and pleasantly from the simple question-and- 
answer to the higher forms of composition. Remember that knowledge 
must precede expression, and never allow a pupil to state a thought 
formally, orally, or in writing, until it has become a form of knowledge. 

Outlines serve as a framework for composition, as a guide to the 
meaning of others, and as a help to remember what one reads or studies. 
Pay careful attention to them in the lessons where they are developed 
and used, and do not neglect them elsewhere. 

In addition to the work outlined under Letter Writing in Part First, 
you will find in Part Second other models of social, business, and 
legal forms, which may be used when your class is advanced sufficiently 
to understand them. 



6 INTRODUCTORY. 

Brief selections should be made from books to which the pupils have 
access, of the best forms of oration, essay, irony, etc. These should be 
studied somewhat as Franklin studied the " Spectator," in order to give 
pupils a knowledge of, and a taste for, the best literature, as well as 
to cultivate the power to express their thoughts under the various forms 
that literature assume. 

The Second Book is designed to complete the necessary work in 
language and grammatical forms in all classes as far as the High 
School. The amount of work for each grade or year can be easily 
determined. This will enable you to arrange the daily lessons so as 
to complete the course in the time assigned, and will show you how 
much time you can employ for supplementary lessons and for the extra 
composition work suggested. 

Review continually and regularly, paying special attention to the 
weak points in the class-work. Use, as far as you can, the mode of 
work recommended in the note to Lesson C. Illustrations, covering 
every part of an answer, are of great value. After Lesson VI. use 
the marking system given on pp. 217, 218. It is simple and effective. 

Part Second is really a summary of the work done in Part 
First, expressed in grammatical form. You will find it a clear, accu- 
rate statement of the Science of Language, invaluable for reference 
and study. 

The questions, directions, etc., in each lesson, are for the pupil's 
guidance. The teacher may use them as given, with many original 
ones, in the recitation, or may arrange them in new forms if she con- 
siders this method more effective to develop and fix in the mind the 
principles to be taught. 
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LESSON I. 

WORDS — THEIR NAMES AND USES IN A SENTENCE. 

I. NOUNS. 

Give the names of two animals that have four feet ; of two cities ; 
of two boys ; of two objects that you can see or touch. Name some- 
thing that no one can see, touch, hear, taste, or smell. 

Of what are the following words the names ? What kind of words 
are they ? What kind of words are all names ? What is a name- 
word or noun f 

chair horse London Paul door 

Lucy noise goodness army cruelty 

• Give four words that name things known by the senses, and four 
names of things that can only be thought of. What kind of words 
have you used ? Why are they nouns ? 

To THE Teacher.— The first ten lessons in this book review briefly the leading 
principles taught in the First Book of this series. This will show the teacher 
who is not familiar with the First Book what pupils should know as a founda- 
tion for the work to be done here, and will enable her to give pupils who have not 
used the First Book the knowledge necessary for the most successful use of the 
Second Book. 

Pupils who have used the First Book will find these review lessons very easy, 
but with others, teachers may be obliged to do considerable oral work, and should 
use the First Book as a guide. 

* Note. —The five senses Ktt sight, touchy hearing, smell, and taste. 
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12 SECOND BOOK IN LANGUAGE 

n. VERBS. 

Use with the noun dog a word that asserts something about 
the dog. Fill the following blanks with asserting- words. 

The army . Lucy . Horses . 

The boy . Winds . Dogs . 

The sun . Birds . Cats . 

With what kind of words have you filled the blanks ? What is a 
verb f Give four verbs, and tell why they are verbs. 

Which words in the following list can you use either as nouns or as 
verbs ? How do you know when such words are nouns, and when 
they are verbs ? Which of the nouns name things that can only be 
thought of ? Which of the verbs assert action (of matter or mind), 
and which assert rest ? 



light 


fear 


know stands 


darkness 


paint 


hangs 


shines believe 

lU. PRONOUNS. 


wickedness 



1. See Paul run ! Paul runs fast. 

2. Alice is on her horse. She rides him every day. 

Instead of the second Ibul in i, use some other word that refers 
to the same person. Instead of her^ she, and him in 2, use the nouns 
for which these words stand. Did you improve the form of expres- 
sion in 2 by the changes ? WJiat kind of word is used instead of a 
noun ? What is a pronoun ? 

Ask some one in the class to lend you a book. Have you used any 
pronouns in your question ? Write the same question, using nouns 
instead of the pronouns. Why are pronouns necessary in sentences ? 
Give examples to prove your answer correct. 
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PRACTICE WOBK. 

Find the pronouns in the following exercises, tell for what 
nouns they standi and use them in other expressions standing 
for other nouns, 

3. Robert found his knife. It was in his desk. 

4. Lucy asked her mother to invite me. 

5. John's father sent him to find his sheep. 

6. He found them. They were in the field. 

IV. TH£ S£NT£NCE. 

1. Dogs growl. 3. Paul . 5. Lucy cries. 

2. They bark. 4. studies. 6. She falls. 

Which of the above expressions make complete sense? In i, 2, 
5, and 6, what kinds of words are used ? Think of some object. 
State something about it, using but two words. Make four complete 
statements, using but two words in each. What kinds of words did 
you use to express each thought ? Make two statements of two 
words each, without using a noun. 

What kind of word is needed in 3 to complete the statement ? 
in 4? Complete 3 and 4 by inserting a word in each. 

What kinds of words are necessary to express a complete thought ? 
What name is given to a complete thought expressed in words ? 

PRACTICE IVOBK. 

Write a sentence that states something about a horse. Write 
a statement' sentence about water^ and tell what other name is 
given to a statement-sentence. Write four declarative sentences. 

To THE Teacher. — Under Practice Work a minimum amount of practice is 
asked for to apply the principles developed in the lesson. In addition to this, a 
great deal of oral practice should be given on the same line of work, and more 
written work called for if time permits. 
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V. KINDS OF SENTENCBS. 

I. Do dogs bark? 2. Speak louder. 

Are I and 2 sentences ? Why ? Are they statement-sentences ? 
What does i express? Give two question-sentences. What other 
name is given to a question-sentence ? What does 2 express ? Give 
two command-sentences. What other name is given to a command- 
sentence ? 

Is any noun or pronoun expressed in 2 ? Who is told to speak 
louder ? What pronoun is understood with verbs in imperative sen- 
tences ? Give three imperative sentences and state for what nouns 
the understood pronouns stand ? 

What is a sentence ? How many kinds of sentences are there ? 
Define each. What kinds of words must there be in every sentence ? 
What kind of letter begins each sentence ? What mark follows a 
statement or an imperative sentence ? What kind of mark follows 
an interrogative sentence ? 

PKACTICB WORK. 

Find in this lesson three declarative sentences, three interrog- 
ative sentences^ and three imperative sentences. Write three 
sentences in each of the three forms, and explain the capital let- 
ters and the punctuation marks. 

Write four nouns that name human beings, four that name 
quadrupeds, four that name feathered objects, and four that 
name insects. Use each of these in a sentence telling something 
that each one does. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCEPLBS. 

A noun is a word used as a name. 
^pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 
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A verb is a word used to assert something. 

A sentence is a complete thought expressed in words. 

It must contain (expressed or understood) a noun, or a word or words 
used as a noun, and a verb. 

It may contain every kind of word usee} in speaking. 

There are three forms of sentences : 

(i) The declarative form, which contains a state- 
ment. 

(2) The interrogative form, which contains a ques- 
tion. 

(3) The imperative form, which contains a com- 
mand, a request, or an exhortation. 

Every complete sentence should begin with a capital 
letter. 

A sentence declarative or imperative in form and force 
should be followed by a period. 

A sentence interrogative in form and force should be fol- 
lowed by an interrogation point. 



LESSON II. 

I. NOUNS — COMMON, PROPER. 

1. There were two brothers in the car. 

2. Their names were John and Paul. 

What name in i applies to all male children of the same parents? 
To what does the name car apply? What name applies to all 
persons who teach ? What name is common to all members of your 
class? If there are no girls in the class, what three names are 
common to all its members? If there are no boys in the class, what 
three names are common to all its members. 
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What kind of words are all names? What kind of nouns are 
names that are common to all members of a class of objects? What 
is a common noun f 

What common noun names all men, women, dogs, cats, and 
horses ? 

What particular names are given to the brothers, in 2? What 
kind of noun is ocean ? What are the particular names of the five 
oceans ? Why are particular names necessary ? What kind of 
nouns are particular names ? What kind of noun is Atlantic ? 
Lucy ? Paris f America ? Why ? What is a proper noun ? 

What kind of noun is month ? What particular name is given to 
the third month in the year ? What kind of noun is March ? What 
particular names are given to the days of the week ? What kind of 
nouns are the names of the months and of the days of the week ? 
With what kind of letter does each proper noun begin ? 

What is your full name ? What kind of noun is each word in your 
name ? What part of your name belongs to each member of your 
family ? Why is your last name the same as your father's ? What 
is a person's last name called ? What was your mother's surname 
before she was married ? Why ? 

Who gave you your first name ? How many words make up your 
given name ? What is the given name sometimes called ? With 
what kind of letter should each word in your name begin ? Did you 
ever see any word in a person's name begin with a small letter ? 

II. INITIAIiS— TITIiES. 

Do you always write your full name? What can Paul Jones 
Brown use instead of his Christian name? If you write the initial 
letters of your Christian name instead of writing it in full, what 
should you place after each initial letter ? What kind of letter 
should each initial be ? 
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1 . On Monday, the third day in the month of April, Alice and 
her mother, Mrs. Lucy E. Brown, arrived at the city of Paris. 

2. U. S. Grant was born in the town of Point Pleasant, 
Ohio, on the 27th of April, 1822. 

Find and describe the nouns in the above sentences. Explain 
the use of capitals and periods, 

3. Then Colonel Grey sent Captain Brodie to ask General 
Greene for reinforcements. 

4. The troops, led by their general, advanced rapidly, took 
the hill, and captured three colonels with their regiments. 

5. Who wrote the ** Life of Lincoln " ? 

What words in 3 and 4 indicate rank or position in the army ? 
What word names the highest rank in the navy ? What other words 
name inferior positions in the navy ? What name is given to words 
that indicate rank or position ? What kind of nouns are the titles 
general^ doctor^ governor ? What kind of nouns are the titles in 4 ? 
in 3? When do titles become proper nouns? 

Give four titles not used in the aryny or navy, and tell what 
each indicates when used alone, and when made part of a 
person's name? 

What is meant by the title of a book ? What book is named in 5 ? 
What words in the name begin with capitals? Why? 

III. ABBREYIATIONS-COMTBACTIONS. 

1. Dr. and Mrs. Jones live in Lynn. 

2. I have n't the time and don't care to go. 

What titles are used mi? What do the periods after Dr. and 
Mrs, show? Give the shortened forms of two other titles. How 
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are these shortened forms read? What mark should be placed after 
shortened forms of words that are read as if written in full? What 
name is given to these shortened forms? 

What letters are left out of words in 2? How is the omission of 
letters in these words shown? How are these words read? Give 
four shortened forms of words that are read as written. What name 
is given to these shortened forms? 

PRACTICE TTOBK. 

Write in sentences, and explain, two abbreviations and two 

contractions. 

Write in sentences three military titles and three used in 
civil life, making them common nouns. Explain their abbre- 
viations. 

Write in sentences the full name of this country, of the coun- 
try often called England, the full names of three books, and of 
three military or naval officers, using their titles. Explain the 
capital letters and punctuation marks, 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPIiES. 

A common noun is a name that is common to all 
members of a class of objects. 

A proper noun is a particular name given to one 
object to distinguish it from the rest of its class. 

A surname is a name common to all of the same family. 

A Christia/nf or given, name is a particular name added 
to the surname, and may consist of several words. 

To THE Teacher.— A few abbreviations, like per cent, have dropped the 
period and become complete words. Initials, and shortened forms that have come 
to represent ideas rather than words, form a class by themselves. Example.— 
A. M., before noon. 
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Initials are sometimes used instead of the full name. 
They should be capital letters followed by periods. 

Titles are words used to mark the relation between the 
objects to which they are applied and others of a common 
class. 

They are common nouns unless used as part of a particular name. 
Then they become proper nouns. 

Capital letters should begin proper nouns, important 
words in titles, the names of the months, and the names of 
the days of the week. 

Abbreviations are shortened forms of words that are 
pronounced as if the words were written in full. 

Contractions are shortened forms of words that are 
read as written. 

An abbreviation is followed by a period* 

A contraction is marked by an apostrophe. 

LESSON III. 

COMPOSITION. 

What does the shoemaker use ? What is his work? 

THE SHOEMAKER. 

The shoemaker uses a hammer, an awl, waxed thread, nails, 
wooden pegs, knives, a shave, blacking, lasts, and leather. 

To THE Teacher.— This lesson employs the first step in composition, but in- 
cludes only questions that relate to things known or easily found out by the pupil. 
Make this lesson a model in margins, paragraphs, capitals, and punctuation. At the 
discretion of the teacher a third paragraph may be added, telling /or what the 
shoemaker uses the things named; a fourth, describing his shop; a fifth, describing 
him ; and a sixth, describing various kinds of shoemakers. An oral lesson should 
develop the names, descriptions, and uses of the tools, etc., of each person men- 
tioned in the list, before the Practice Work is written. 
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He makes and mends shoes, boots, and slippers for men, 
women, and children. 

PBACTICB WORK. 

Ask similar questions about each person named in the follow- 
ing list, and write the answers in complete sentences, 

baker barber plumber truckman 

grocer farmer carpenter dressmaker 

miller painter blacksmith watchmaker 



LESSON IV. 

I. ADJECTIVES. 

1. I see two black horses. They are lame. 

2. Three dear little birds are in one nest. 

How many sentences are there in i ? What words in the two 
sentences describe the two horses ? Use in the first sentence these 
two describing-words, and omit the rest of the second sentence. If 
there were six horses together, how could you select these two ? 
Does tivo describe the horses ? What is its use ? What name 
is given to a modifying word that describes or limits a noun or pro- 
noun ? Find the adjectives in 2, and tell their uses. What is an 
adjective ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Use in sentences two describing-words and two limiting- 
words, with nouns or pronouns. 

Write sentences containing the following words used as 
modifiers of nouns or pronouns : 

fine fifth seven several 

each weak every growing 

ugly strange frightened diligent 
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H. ADT£RBS. 

I. Paul reads quite well now. He is very good. 

How does Paul read ? What does well modify ? What does now 
tell about reads? How well does Paul read ? What modifies well? 
How good a boy is he ? What modifies good? What kind of word 
tells hotv^ when^ or where anything is or is done ? What three kinds 
of words do adverbs modify in i ? What is an adverb ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Find the modifiers in the following sentences y and tell their 
uses. 

2. The boy was extremely dirty, but he had a very pleasant 
face and was quite gentlemanly in. his manner. 

3. He ran swiftly to the store, and soon came back, bringing 
a very large armful of supplies. 

4. We had seen him often, but had never before noticed 
how very bright his black eyes were. 

Write three questions using how^ when, and where. Write 
answers to these questions ^ and explain how the adverbs in them 
are used. 

m. PHRASES AS JIIODIFIERS. 

I . Flowers — every hue grew — the garden. 

What kind of word is garden ? Does it have any relation to the 
other words in i? Does hue have any use or meaning in the Hne? 
What words can you insert in the blanks, to give hue and garden some 
use in the sentence ? What word would of every hue describe ? 
What word would in the garden modify? What kind of words are 
^and in? What do they connect? Is in the garden a sentence? 
Where did the flowers grow? What kind of modifier is in the garden? 
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What kind of modifier is of every hue ? What single idea does it 
express? (Time, place, kind, manner.) Since it expresses a single 
idea, and is not a sentence, what is it called? What two kinds of 
phrases are used in i ? How are they formed? 

IT. £XCIiA]|[ATIONS. 

1. Oh, the ship is on fire ! What shall we do ? 

2. Quick ! Man the life-boat ! 

3. Oh dear me ! 

4. O Rome ! Thou hast been a tender mother to me ! 

In I, what feeling does Oh express? Use oh to express pain. Use 
oh to express pleasure. Give three other words that express mere 
feeling or emotion. What name is given to these words that never 
have any other use than to indicate sudden feeling or emotion? 

What two forms of sentences are given in i ? What form of 
sentence is used in 2? What feeling or emotion is expressed in the. 
sentences in i and 2? Is 3 a sentence? What is it? Why is it a 
phrase? What feeling does this phrase express? What mark is 
used after words, sentences, and phrases used to express sudden 
feeling or emotion? What are such expressions called? What forms 
of sentences are used as exclamations? 

In 4, what is spoken to ? What letter is the sign of direct address? 
Is it ever immediately followed by the exclamation point ? What 
kind of letter should it always be ? 

V. FBACTIC£ WORK. 

Write three sentences declarative in form and exclamatory 
in meaningy three interrogative in form and exclamatory in 
meaning, three imperative in form and exclamatory in mean- 
ing, and three phrases used as exclamations. 
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Write three sentences containing descriptive adjectives^ and 
three containing limiting adjectives. 

Use in sentences two adverbs modifying adjectives^ and two 
modifying other adverbs. 

Write two sentences containing adjective phrases^ and two 
containing adverbial phrases, 

SUMMARY OF PIlINCIPIi£S. 

An a^ective is a word used to describe or limit a noun 
or a word or expression used as a noun. 

An adverb is a word used to modify or limit a verb, 
adjective, or adverb. 

Two or more words that express a single idea, but do not 
form a sentence, are called a phrase. 

A preposition is a word that connects a noun-element 
^th some other element of a sentence, so as to form a 
modifying phrase. 

Intef^feetions are words representing natural sounds 
used to express sudden feeling or emotion. 

An exclamation is an expression used to denote sud- 
den feeling or emotion. 

Exclamations may be (a) natural sounds, called inter^ 
JectionSf that express mere feeling or emotion, and that 
vary their meaning by different inflections — ha I pooh I 
{b) other words used to express feeling or emotion — good I 
indeed! (c) sentences in the declarative, the interroga- 
tive, or the imperative form ; (d) phrases. 

An exclamation point must follow every exclamation, 
whatever its form may be. 

To THE Teacher. — The word, element^ is used to designate a distinct part of a 
sentence. Thus any expression used as a noun becomes a noun-eUment ; used as 
an adjective, an adjective-element, etc. 
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O is used with a noun in direct address, and oh I to indi 
cate emotions of pain, pleasure, etc. 



LESSON V. 

COMPOSITION. 

What is a cow? Describe her. What does she eat? In what 
ways is she useful to man ? 

THE COW. 

The cow is a domestic animal. She has four feet, and is 
therefore a quadruped. Her feet are called hoofs. Most 
cows have horns. Cows are covered with coarse hair of 
various colors. 

Cows eat grass, hay, oats, corn, meal, and vegetables, but 
do not eat meat. 

They give milk, from which butter and cheese are made. 
Their flesh is used for food, and their hides are made^into 
leather. 

PRACTICE WORK, 

Ask similar questions about each object in the following listy 
and write the answers in complete sentences, 

bee wasp ox sheep 

hen horse dog snake 

fox goose cat robin 

fish turkey pig ostrich 

To THE Teacher.— See note on Lesson III. The model is purposely made 
simple, but there is no objection to a scientific classification and description of 
each object if this is not too difficult for the pupil. 

Oral lessons on the objects should always precede written work. 
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LESSON VI. 

I. NOUNS — PI^URAIi FORIIS. 

1. An ox IS in the street. 

2. The match is on the shelf. 

3. The mouse was under her foot. 

4. The factory has a tall chimney. 

How many streets are spoken of in i ? How can you change street 
to make the word mean more than one? How can you change ox to 
make the word mean more than one ? Change match, mouse, factory, 
shelf, foot, chimney, to make each word mean more than one. In what 
ways have you changed these nouns to make them mean more than one? 

What two divisions of number are shown by the form of a word? 
When is a noun said to be in the singular number? When is it in 
the plm-al number? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write the numbered sentences, using only plural forms of 
nouns. 

Write the plural forms of the following words, and explain 
how you changed the singulars to make the words mean more 
than one. 



key 


hoof 


thief 


potato 


lily 


knife 


turkey 


enemy 


house 


half 


tooth 


butterfly 



n. PRONOUNS — SINGULAR, PI.URAI« 

What kind of word is used instead of a noun ? What pronoun do 
you use instead of your own name? • Which forms of that pronoun 
are singular ? Which are plural ? 
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Give the singula^: forms of the pronoun that denotes the person 
spoken to. Give its plural forms. What are the plural forms oi he? 
she? it? Which pronoun is always a capital letter? What plural 
form of a pronoun is sometimes used to denote but one person? 
What singular verb-form is used only with I? What name is given 
to pronouns that show by their forms the person speaking, spoken to, 
or spoken of? 



1. First 

person, 

2. Second 

person. 



3. Third 
person. 




thou, 
you, 

he, 

she, 
it, 



PBRSONAI. PRONOUNS. 

Sini^ular. 

Poss. Obj. 



my or 
mine, 

thy or 
thine, 

your or 
yours, 

his, 

her or 
hers, 

its. 



me. 

thee, 
you. 

him. 

her. 

it. 



Nom. 
we. 



you or 

ye, 



they. 



Plural. 

Poss. 

our or 
ours. 



your or 
yours, 



their or 
theirs, 



Obj. 



us. 



you. 



them. 



PRACTICE WORK. 

Write seven sentences, using J, you^ he, shCf it^ in either 
number, as necessary, with was^ is, are^ am^ has, have, 
were. 

SUAnCART OF PRINCIPIiEB. 

A word is in the singular number when its form de- 
notes but one of a kind. 

A word is in the plural number when its form denotes 
more than one of a kind. 
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Pronouns that show by their forms which persons they 
denote are called personal pronouns. 

The first person denotes the person speaking. 

The second person denotes the person or thing spoken 
to. 

The third person denotes the person or thing spoken 
of. 

Is and has are used with all words meaning but one, 
except you and J. Am is used with / only. Bave is 
used with plurals and with you and J. Are is used with 
plurals and with you. Was is used with singulars, except 
you. Were is used with plurals and with you.* 



LESSON VII. 



I. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

I. Dogs 

2. Little dogs 

3. Mr. Smith's little dogs 

4. Mr. Smith's little dogs 

of the terrier breed 



bark. 

bark fiercely. 

bark fiercely at tramps. 

bark fiercely at tramps in 

the night. 



What must a sentence contain? What may it contain? What 
must it express? How many parts must there be in every complete 
thought? What must the first part name? What is the thought in 
I? What is named as the subject of the thought? What must the 
second part of a sentence do ? What is asserted of the subject of 
the thought in i ? What name is given to the asserting part of a 
sentence? 

* You, as a plural form, retains a plural verb, even when it means but one. 
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In 2, 3, and 4, what words might form a sentence without the help 
of other words? What words, then, form the unmodified, or bare^ 
subjects and predicates of these sentences? 

In 2, how are the bare subject and bare predicate modified? in 3? 
in 4 ? What are the entire or complete subjects and predicates in 2, 
3, and 4? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write a sentence containing but two words. Modify the sub- 
ject by using adjectives and phrases. Modify the predicate by 
using adverbs and phrases. Give the complete subject a7id pred- 
icate, and tell how they are formed. 

Point out the bare subjects and predicates in the following 
sentences^ and explain how the complete subjects and predicates 
are formed. 

5. Wild cherries are ripe in September. 

6. Two little boys came from Europe on the steamer. 
* 7. Sit still in your seats. 

8. Will the boy with bright eyes read in the book? 

9. How black the hair of this boy is! 

II. ACTIVE VERBS — TRANSITIVE, INTRANSITIVB!. 

I. Cats catch . 2. Paul struck . 



What is the subject in i ? What word asserts action of the sub- 
ject? What kind of verb represents its subject as acting? What 
word is needed to show the object of the action in i? in 2? Give 
three sentences in which the verbs assert action of their subjects. 
What kind of verbs did you use? Did they require objects to com- 
plete the predicate? 

* Note. —The subject of an imperative sentence is thou ot you, understood. 
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PRACTICE WORK. 

Write four sentences using active verbs that do not require 
an object y and four using verbs that do require an object to 
complete their meaning. 

III. TIMX: - PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 

1. The boys walk fast. 

2. The boys walked fast. 

3. The boys will walk fast. 

4. I shall walk fast. 

What three divisions of time are shown by the verbs in the above 
sentences ? What is used with walk to denote future time? With 
which person is shall used to denote simple future time? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write four sentences in which the verb-forms denote present 
time. Change the forms to denote past time. Use in sentences 
will or shall with the same verbs to denote simple future time, 

SUMAEART OF PRINCIPLES. 

The subject of a sentence is the noun- element that 
names the subject of the thought contained in the sentence. 

The predicate is the part of a sentence that states or 
asserts something about the subject 

An active verb represents its subject as acting. Some 
active verbs require an object after them to complete their 
meaning, and are called transitive verbs. 

There are three general divisions of time — past, preS' 
enty and future^ Most verbs denote simple past time by 
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a change of form, and future time by the use of shall and 
tuilh 

To denote simple futurity, use shaMviitYi the first person, 
and vrill with the second and third persons. 

To indicate a promise or a threat, use tuill with the first 
person, and shall with the second and third persons. 

LESSON VIIL 

COMPOSITION. 

What are birds' nests? Of what are they made ? How are they 
made? Describe two nests. , Of what use are nests? 

BIRDS* NESTS. 

Nests are birds[ houses. They are made of straws, moss, 
bits of string, leaves, and other things that are soft and easily- 
woven into shape, and, sometimes, of sticks and mud. 

They are made in many ways, but generally the outside is 
of coarser material woven or tied together, and the inside is 
lined with something soft. Sometimes they are mere holes in 
the earth or in trees. 

An eagle's nest is made of a mass of sticks loosely laid, 
but so placed as to keep the eggs from rolling out. 

A tailor bird's nest is made by sewing leaves together so as 
to form a nice pocket. The bird uses its bill as a needle, and 
its thread is a slender root, a flexible twig, or a tough piece 
of grass. 

The pocket is then lined with soft down and feathers until 
only just room enough is left for the little eggs. 

Birds generally use their nests only to hold eggs and the 
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young birds until they can fly, and most nests are of no value 
to man. But there is one kind of nest that is good to eat. 
It is built by a species of swallow that lives in the East. 
There are many of them in the Philippine Islands. 

This nest is made of seaweeds and similar marine growths, 
stuck together by a gummy substance. The Chinese con- 
sider it a great delicacy. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Study this composition^ and then write answers to the ques- 
tions at the head of this lesson ^ in your own way. Compare 
your answers with the above composition. 

Ask similar questions about each object in the following list, 
and write the answers in complete sentences. 

pens houses cars clothes books 

guns wagons carpets engines bonnets 



LESSON IX. 

CASE-FORMS OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

I. 

1. This bat belongs to that boy. 

2. This is that boys bat. 

3. These bats belong to the boys. 

4. These are the boys' bats. 

Is there any difference in the meaning of i and 2 ? What is added 
to boy to denote possession or ownership ? What is added to boys to 
denote possession or ownership ? What does the possessive form of 
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a word denote ? How is the possessive singular of nouns usually 
formed ? The possessive plural ? What is the possessive form of 
Paul? Indians? horses? clocks? bird? trees? 



II. 

1. Is this my pen ? Yes, it is mine. 

2. Paul has his book, and May has hers. 

What words in i and 2 denote ownership ? What kind of words 
are they ? What are the possessive forms of // oi you? of he ? of 
/// Use two words instead of mine in i ; instead of hers in 2. 

III. 

1. I can see John and James. John is sick, and James 
is sitting with him in his room. 

2. John's mother says that he wants me to lend him 
my new book. 

3. Was it she, Lucy? No, it was I. 

How many forms of John are used in i and 2 ? Which is the 
common form ? Which form is used as the subject of a sentence ? 
Which form is used as the object of see ? What are the two forms 
of man in the singular ? in the plural ? What are the forms of dog ? 
of Anna ? of star ? 

What forms of the first personal pronouns are used in i and 2 ? 
Which form denotes ownership ? Which form is used as the subject 
of a verb ? Which form is used after an active verb or a preposition ? 
Which forms are used after the verbs in 3 ? Why ? What are the 
plural forms of I? of she? In 3, why is a comma placed before 
Lucy? 
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PRACTICE WORK. 
A. 

1. The feet of the horse are called hoofs. The feet of the 
cat are called paws. The nails of the cat are called claws. 

2. The name of the boy is John. The name of the girl is 
May. John took the hand of his father, and climbed on the 
back of the horse. 

3. The bill of a duck is flat. The toes of a duck are joined 
by a thick skin. A skin of a bear hung on the wall near the 
antlers of a deer. 

What adjective phrases modify nouns in the above sentences ? If 
you change 0/ the horse to horse's, does it alter the meaning of the 
sentence ? Where in the sentence should horse^s be placed ? Since 
the meaning has not been changed, what is the use of the possessive 
form ? 

Change the nouns in all the adjective phrases in the above 
sentences to the possessive form, and make the other necessary 
changes in the sentences. 

In I, connect the second and third sentences as you have 
changed them by a/nd^ and use a possessive pronoun instead 
of cuVSm And in 3, connect the first and secoftd sentences by 
andf and use a possessive pronoun instead of ducK^S before toes. 

B. 

4. A boy's strength is less than a man's. A hen's feathers 
are less valuable than an ostrich's. A goat's milk is richer 
than a cow's. 

5. The deer's home is in the deep woods. The crow's nest 
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is built of mud and sticks. The robin's song filled the air. 
The sun's light and heat bless man's life. 

Change the possessive forms in 4 and 5 to adjective phrases^ 
and explain the change of position. 

SUMBIABir OF PRINCIPLES. 

Nouns have two forms, the common and the posses- 
sive, in each number. 

The common form is used as the subject of a sentence, 
or as the object of a verb or preposition. 

The possessive form denotes ownership or possession. 
To obtain this form add an apostrophe to the common forms 
of plural nouns ending in Sm To all other nouns add an 
apostrophe and s, unless the added s makes an unpleasant 
combination of sounds, in which case add the apostrophe 
only. 

Personal pronouns have three forms, — the subject, the 
possessive, and the object, in both numbers. 

The subject form is used as the subject of a verb, and 
in the predicate after a verb that is not active when it 
refers to the same person or thing as the subject. 

The object form is used as the object of a verb or 
preposition. 

The possessive form is used as an adjective -element 
when it modifies an expressed noun; but, when the noun is 
not expressed, it becomes the subject, the object, or the 
predicate nominative in a sentence. 

The name of the person spoken to should be separated 
from other words in the same sentence by a comma or 
commas. 
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LESSON X. 

I. A, AN, THE, THIS, THAT, THESE, THOSE. 

1. ** I saw an ox," said Tom, '* in a field." 

2. May said that the ox was in the yard. 

3. Paul, This house is ours. That house is yours. 

4. These cows are father's. Those cows .are Mr. 
Brown's. 

In I, why is an used before ox, and a before field ? Is any particu- 
lar ox or field meant ? If you wished to mention a particular ox, 
what would you use instead of an ? Explain the use of the in 2. 
Change the to an, and show ht)w the meaning of the sentence has 
been changed. 

In 3, what word indicates that the house is near the speaker ? In 
4, what word indicates that the cows are not near the speaker ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences using this^ that, these, and those to in^ 

dicate objects near or not near the writer. 

Write sentences using a, an, or the to denote no particular 
object, or a particular object without regard to its nearness to 
the writer, 

II. QUOTATIONS. 

Who is speaking in i ? Are his exact words given ? What marks 
indicate this ? Why are two commas used in i ? When are quota- 
tion marks used in telling or quoting what some one has said ? What 
is a direct quotation ? 

In what other line are the exact words of the speaker given ? Are 
they said to be Paul's words ? Why are they not inclosed in quota- 
tion marks ? What is the form used in 3 called ? 
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Why are quotation marks omitted in 2 ? What did May say ? 
Give her exact words ? When you state her exact words, what form 
of quotation do you use ? When you state in your own words 
what was said, what form of quotation do you use ? 

How is the direct quotation divided in i ? Change the position 
of said Tom, and unite the divided quotation. How many quota- 
tion mark^ will you use ? How many commas will be necessary ? 

practice: work. 

Write a sentence in the form of direct quotation. Divide the 
quotation. Explain the use of quotation marks and commas in 
your sentence. Change the sentence to the question form of in- 
direct quotation. Use thiSf that, these, and those in the 
dialogue form. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

A and an mean one or any, and do not denote any par- 
ticular object. 

A is generally used before a word beginning with a 
consonant sound, and an before a vowel sound. 

This and these denote particular objects near the 
speaker. 

That and those denote particular objects not near the 
speaker. 

The denotes a particular object without regard to location. 

A quotation tells what some one has said or written. 

A direct quotation states that the exact words are 
quoted. It is inclosed in quotation marks, and begins 
with a capital letter. 

An indirect quotation tells the substance of the mat- 
ter quoted without using the exact words. It does not re- 
quire quotation marks. 
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If a direct quotation is divided into two or more parts, 
each part must be inclosed in quotation marks, and must be 
separated from the inserted words by punctuation marks. 

A dialogue gives the exact words of the speakers whose 
names (or initials) precede their words. It implies, rather 
than states, that it is a direct quotation, and therefore does 
not need quotation marks. 

m. COPYING EXERCISE. 

Fill the following blanks with a, ain,^ the^ this, that, 
these^ or those^ and insert the necessary quotation marks 
and punctuation points : 

I . ox in field near barn was attacked by 

dog farmer who owned ox heard dog 



barking and ran out of barn to drive dog away 

2. Whose is dog he asked his son John as dog ran 

down road 

3. He belongs to man who owns houses near 

church said John 

4. Are cows his too asked farmer pointing to some 

cows feeding by side of road near barn 

5. Yes said John cows are his and horses farther 

down road are his too 

6. Henry Is dog yours and one John's 

7. Frank No one is George's and one is Ben's 

8. John said he liked book better than one 

9. Mary says lessons are easier than we studied 

last year, but I tell her seem easier because she learned 

so well 
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LESSON XL 

I. liBTTBB WBITIN6. 



[Heading.] 

92 High St., Lynn, Mass., January 7, 1899. 

[Salutation.] 
Dear Paul : [Body of letter.] 

Your letter reached me yesterday, and I told Uncle John that 
mamma had sent for me to come home. 

He said he supposed I should have to go if mamma wanted me, 
but that he had hoped to keep me all winter. Was n't that kind 
of him ? 

Cousin May has made a beautiful sketch of the '* Old House," 
which she has given me to hang up in my room, to remind me 
every day of my promise to visit them again next winter. 

I am going to a party on Thursday night, and, as uncle thinks 
I would better rest on Friday, you may expect me on Saturday. 

When I get home I will tell you all the news. I am having a 
good time, but shall be glad to be at home again. 

With much love to mamma, papa, and you, from uncle, aunt. 
Cousin May, and myself, 

[Conclusion.] 

Your affectionate sister, 

Lucy. 

[Address.] 

Master Paul Jones, 

Lynve, N. H. 
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What is a letter ? Of how many parts is it made up ? Are all 
letters written on paper of the same size and shape ? What kinds of 
paper for letters have you seen ? What is meant by note paper ? 
What is meant by letter paper ? 

Notice carefully the arrangement of the parts in the above letter, 
the margins, the capital letters, and the punctuation, and copy the 
letter on a sheet of note paper. 

Using this letter as a model, write a letter to a friend, to be 
sent from your own home to-day. 

II. THE HEADING. 

What is the heading of Lucy Jones* letter ? What does the head- 
ing show ? What are the separate items in the heading ? What 
punctuation mark is used to separate them ? How do you know 
where to send a reply to a letter ? Why are the name of the street 
and the number of the house given in this heading ? Would it be 
necessary to give the street and number in the heading, if the letter 
were sent from a small town ? Why not ? 

How far from the top of the sheet of paper is the heading placed ? 
How far to the left of the middle of the sheet does it begin ? Study 
the following headings, mention the separate items in each, state why 
each item is necessary, and explain the punctuation. When should 
a heading be written on a single line ? When it occupies two or 
more lines, where are the second and third lines placed ? 

What words are indicated by figures in the above heading? Would it 
be correct form to write words in place of the figures? Is the heading 
a complete sentence? What words can you add to make it complete? 

To THE Teacher : The lines around the letter are intended to show the size 
of the sheet on which the letter was written, and thus serve also as a guide to 
margins. After the letter has been carefully studied, dictate it to the class, paying 
special attention to the position of the parts and the margins. 
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liBTTEB HBADINOS. 

[Heading.] 

Winter Park, Florida, 

February 27, 1899. 



[Address.] 

Rev. Henry Dawes, 

Richmond, Va. 



James Abel, M. D., 

Orange, N. J. 



B. O.True, D. D., 

Rochester, N. Y. 



Palace Hotel, 

San Francisco, Cal., 

March 29, 1899. 



P. O. Box 7, Boston, Mass., 

September 17, 1899. 



John Chase, Esq., 

Derry, N. H. 



Dummer Academy, 

By field, Mass., 

October 30, 1899. 



PRACTICE WORK. 



Write headings from the following items. Pay special at- 
tention to the punctuation^ the arrangement^ and the use of 
capitals. 
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1. John Jasper, at St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H., wrote a let- 
ter yesterday to his father, Mr. Henry Jasper, at 27 Edmondson 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

2. Mr. John Vanderlip, while at the Plaza Hotel, New York, wrote 
a letter last Monday to his wife, Sarah, at 93 Carondelet Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

3. Mr. Allen lives in New Haven, Conn., and desires his mail 
sent to Box 1 1 at that place. How would a letter written by him, to- 
morrow, to Jacob Ames, M. D., of 37 High St., Providence, R. I., 
be headed ? 

4. Mrs. Robert Porter occupies number 19, Rutland Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. How would a letter written by her, to-day, to Miss Mary 
Arnold of 194 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111., be headed ? 

DIRECTIONS FOB THE HEADING. 

The HEADING of a letter shows ^^jjien a letter was written, and either 
where it was written or where the answer should be sent. It is fol- 
lowed by a period, and its items (street and number, post-office box, 
or other points of location— town or city— State, Territory, or nation — 
day of the month— year) are separated by commas. 

As many of these items must be given as are necessary to insure 
the correct address of any reply. 

The heading should begin a httle to the left of the middle of the paper. 
In long letters, if note paper is used, the heading should be placed about 
an inch and a half from the top of the paper, and on letter paper about 
two inches from the top. In letters that do not nearly fill the page, 
the distance of the heading from the top of the paper should be about 
two thirds the distance from the signature to the bottom of the page. 

The heading may occupy more than one line, in which case the 
first line should begin as usual, and the other lines should each begin 
a regular space farther to the right. 
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LESSON XII. 

THE SAI.UTATION. 

What is the salutation in the letter in Lesson XI ? Of what does it 
consist ? Mention two other salutations that Lucy might have used. 
Where is the salutation in this letter placed? By what mark is it 
followed ? 

FORMS OF SAI.UTATION. 

A. To near friends and relatives : ( i ) Dear or My dear, prefixed to 
any term that is used in addressing them, as, My dear Mother : — 
Dear Miss Gray : (2) Other terms of love and affection are permis- 
sible between relatives, as. My darling Daughter:. 

B. To strangers or business acquaintances: Sir:— Sirs: — Dear 
Sir: — Dear Sirs : — Gentlemen : — Madam : — Mesdames : 



PRACTICE WORK. 

Write headings and salutations from the following state^ 
ments. 

1. Mr. James Donald, who lives at 37 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
wrote last Tuesday to his wife, Mary, who is visiting friends at Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

2. Mrs. John Bruder, who lives at 14 State St., Newark, N. J., 
wrote yesterday to Mr. Henry Palmer, who is agent for the Fall 
River line of steamers, and whose office is in the Old Statehouse, 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., asking him to retain a stateroom for 
her use next week, on Friday. 

3. Your teacher writes to your mother to-day inviting her to visit 
the school. 

4. Your mother replies to-morrow accepting the invitation. 

5. You write letters to-day as follows: i. From the schoolhouse 
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to your mother. 2. From your home to a dear classmate. 3. From 
your home to some business house in your town or city, asking for a 
situation. 

DIBECTIONS FOB THE 8AI.UTATIOX. 

The SALUTATION includes various expressions used to introduce 
the body of a letter. It consists of any mere formal words, as well 
as expressions of respect, affection, and love. 

Salutations are capitalized like titles, and are properly followed by 
a colon when the body of the letter begins on the next line, or by a 
colon and a dash when the body of the letter begins on the same line 
as the salutation. 

The salutation should be placed one line below the heading, and 
should begin on the marginal line of the letter unless it follows the 
address. Then it should be placed on the line below it, a regular 
space farther to the right than the last line of the address, or with the 
same indenture as a paragraph. 



LESSON XIII. 

THE ADDRESS. 

To whom was the letter in Lesson XI written? Where is the 
address placed in that letter? What are the separate items in the 
address? How is it punctuated? Where does it begin? Why 
should there be an address in every letter? What should it contain? 

Study the following addresses^ notice where they are placed^ 
how they are punctuated^ and how they are arranged. 

Select ten persons whose addresses are known by you^ and 
write such headings as they should use in writing to you, and 
such addresses as you should use in writing to them. 
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FOBMS OF ADDRESS. 

[Heading.] 
Paris, III., July lo, 1899. 

[Address.] 

Hon. Charles Mason, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : r- In reply to your favor, etc. 



127 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Washington, D. C, 

May 10, 1899. 
Messrs. Silver, Burdett, & Company, 

29-33 East Nineteenth St., 

New York. 

Dear Sirs : — Please send us by first express, etc. 



27 Thames St., New York, 
July 28, 1899. 
Mrs. Harriet Green, 
West Point, N. Y. 

Dear Madam : 

Your favor of the loth, etc. 

In letters to relatives or near friends, where may the address be 
placed? In other letters where is it generally placed? Where 
does it begin? If it consists of two or three lines, how are they 
arranged? 
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PRACTICE WORK. 

Write the headingSy the addresses^ and the salutations indi- 
cated by the items under Practice Work in Lessons XI and 
XIL 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE ADDRESS. 

The ADDRESS shows to whom the letter is written and where it 
should be delivered. It should contain (i) the name and title of the 
person written to, (2) the residence or place of business, including 
the street and number in large places, (3) the name of the town or 
city, (4) the State, Territory, or nation. Instead of the items in 2^ the 
post-office box, the hotel, or other statements of location are some- 
times used. 

The address may be placed before the salutation, or at the close 
of the letter. In either case it begins on the marginal hne of the 
letter, and successive lines should be regularly indented. 

The address, when written on the outside of a folded letter, an 
envelope, or a postal card, is called the superscription. The first 
line should be placed a little above the center of the envelope, and 
the left-hand and right-hand margins should be nearly the same. 
The other lines should be indented as in the address. 



LESSON XIV. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

What is the conclusion of the letter in Lesson XI? What are the 
separate items in the conclusion? How is it punctuated? What 
other forms of conclusion could Lucy have used? With what kind 
of letter does the conclusion begin? Where does it begin? Where 
is the signature written? Is there any necessity for the formal part of 
the conclusion or of the salutation in a letter ? Why are they used ? 
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FOBM8 OF CONOIiUSIOX. 

A. To near friends and relatives, Vefy sincerely^ Your affectwn- 
ate^ Your loving^ or any other expression of love, affection, or 
esteem, prefixed to a word or words indicating the relationship or 
connection, such as son^ mother ^ friend^ etc. 

B. To strangers or business acquaintances, Yours truly^ Yours 
respectfully^ Your obedient servant^ or any other formal expression 
of politeness. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write the conclusions indicated by the items under ^Practice 
Work in Lessons XI and XII. 

DIRECTION8 FOR THE CONCIiUSIOX. 

The CONCLUSION includes the signature of the writer and any 
expression of affection, esteem, or respect, as well as mere formal 
words used in closing the letter and to introduce the signature with- 
out abruptness. It should correspond in form to the salutation. 

The conclusion should begin on the line below the body of the 
letter, a little to the left of the center of the page. It should begin 
with a capital letter, its items should be separated by commas, and it 
should end with a period. Excepting in proper nouns, no capitals 
should be used in the conclusion, unless at the beginning of a line. 
The signature should generally be written one line below the com- 
plimentary part of the conclusion. 



LESSON XV. 

I. THE BODY OF A liETTER. 

Where does the body of the letter begin in Lesson XI? Under 
Forms of Address in Lesson XIII, where does the body of the letter 
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begin in the first form? in the second form? in the third form? 
What governs the arrangement in each case? 

» 

What margin is allowed on the left-hand side of the page? On 
which side is the margin regular? 

n. FORMS OF liETTKBS. 

1924 Westminster St., 
Providence, R. I., 
March 29, 1899. 
Messrs. Watson & Adams, 

9 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Sirs : — Your favor in regard to my property on St. Nicho- 
las Ave. b before me. 

When I saw it, it seemed to be in good condition, and I am surprised to 
learn that it now needs to be thoroughly repaired. 

I intend to be in New York next week, and will confer with you further 
in the matter. 

Yours truly, 

Harvey L. Jackson. 



Hastings, Minn., 
June 10, 1899. 
The Century Co., 
Union Square, 
New York. 

Gentlemen: — I inclose a money order for four dollars ($4), for one 
year's subscription to your magazine. 

Please begin with the July number, and send to my address. 

Yours truly, 

John Howard. 
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1327 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Acker, Merrall, & Condit, April 13, 1899. 

I34~>39 West Forty-second St., 

New York. 

Dear Sirs : — Please send to my address, with bill, the following articles : 
21 lbs. Granulated Sugar, 
I box (twelve pounds) Seedless Raisins, 
5 lbs. mixed Mocha and Java Coffee, 
I bbl. Pillsbury»s XXX Flour. 

Yours truly, 

Henry M. Smith. 

PBACnCE WORK. 

Write answers to the above tetters and order ^ covering every 
point in each that you think should be noticed^ including a bill 
to Mr. Smith, 

DIRECTIONS FOB WKITINO THE BODY OF A IjETTEB. 

The BODY OF A LETTER may follow the salutation on the same 
line, or may begin one line below the salutation. In the latter case 
it should begin a regular space to the right of the salutation, or with 
only a paragraph indenture from the marginal line. 

The marginal line of the body of a letter should be uniform, and 
should never be less than one quarter of an inch on small paper, or 

To THE Teacher.— Symmetry is necessary to good form in letter-writing. 
This allows variety in form to correspond to the matter. Thus, the number of 
lines in the heading, or in the address, depends on the size of the paper, the 
number of words in each, etc. The general appearance of the page should be 
pleasing to the taste. 

In business letters, the formal salutation and conclusion are sometimes omitted, 
and the month is indicated by its number ; thus, 3, 22, '99, would mean March 
22, 1899. 
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one half an inch on letter paper. Paragraplis are indented as in all 
prose matter. 

A POSTSCRIPT is an addition made to a letter after the formal con- 
clusion. The word is shortened to P. 5., and the added matter is 
written without salutation or conclusion, excepting the initials of the 
writer. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Select from the 'Practice Warh in Lessons XI and XII 
three statements of letters^ and write such letters as you think 
should be written in the circumstances. 

LESSON XVI. 

I. COMPOSITION. 

Where do crows live ? How are they clothed ? To what class of 
animals do they- belong ? 

What do they eat ? How do they obtain food ? Is it eaten raw 
or cooked ? 

How will you describe their appearance, their head, mouth, feet ? 

Of what use are they to man ? 

Write answers to the above questions. Substitute men for 
crowSf and write answers to all questions but the last. Ask 
similar questions about each object in the following list, and 
write your answers. 

cows eagles toads turtles dogs 

deer tigers monkeys squirrels parrots 

II. DICTATION. 

I. A cat scratches, catches a mouse and a rat, and purrs 
when t pat her. 
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2. A lion was once caught in a net. He was frightened be- 
cause he was not able to get out. A little mouse, who was 
near, gnawed the net and set the lion free. 

3. A fox was walking near a house, when he saw a crow 
steal a piece of cheese. The crow flew to a tree near by. 

The fox was anxious to get the piece of cheese. He went 
and stood under the tree. 

*' What a handsome bird that is,*' he said. " What fine feath- 
ers she has! If she has a good voice, she is the queen of 
birds." 

"I am a good singer," cried the crow. "My voice is as 
good as my feathers. Caw! caw!" 

When she said this she opened her bill, and down dropped 
the piece of cheese right into the mouth of the fox, who was 
waiting for it. 

LESSON XVII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Apples and pears grow on trees. 

2. The black and white dog barks and bites. 

3. The boy swims well, but slowly. 

4. Tom is in the house or in the barn. 

5. The dog is black. The cat is white. 

What are spoken of in i ? What is asserted of them ? What is 
the subject of the sentence ? What kind of words are apples and 

To THE Teacher. —This exercise should be dictated as printed, but the pupils 
should write every noun but cheese in the plural, and make the necessary changes 
in the verbs and pronouns. Some or two can be used, when necessary, instead of a. 
Example. — Some lions were, etc. 
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pears? What word connects them so as to make them a single 
subject ? 

In 2, what words describe dog? How are these words con- 
nected ? What two assertions are made about dog? How are these 
two verbs united to form a single predicate ? 

In 3, what words modify swims ? How are these adverbs con- 
nected ? What phrases modify is in 4 ? How are these phrases 
connected ? 

How many sentences are there in 5 ? Unite these two sentences 
by and. Are they still two sentences ? When can two distinct sen- 
tences be made into a single sentence by the use of a conjunction ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write each pair of sentences in 6, g.and 10 as a single sen- 
tence. State what the conjunctions connect^ and explain any 
changes. 

Unite the sentences in each of the other paragraphs (7, 8, 1 1, 
12, 13, 14) into a suigle sentence. State what the conjunctions 
connect^ and explain any changes. 

6. The flower is beautiful. It is sweet-scented. — The tree is 
tall. It is large. — The morning is clear. It is bright. — Coal is 
black. It is hard. — The boys are diligent. They are noisy. — 
The bee is small. He is busy. 

7. Watch chains are made of gold. Rings are made of gold. 
Coins are made of gold. 

8. Gold is made into coins. Silver is made into coins. Cop- 
per is made into coins. 

9. The odor of the rose is delightful. The odor of the pink 
is delightful — The song of the robin is sweet, The song of 
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the canary is sweet. — The teeth of lions are sharp and strong. 
The teeth of tigers are sharp and strong. 

10. The horse eats hay. He drinks water. — Cats are afraid 
of dogs. Cats run away from dogs. — I shall cut the grass in 
the morning. I shall get it into the barn before night. 

11. Boys should be neat. Boys should be polite. Boys 
should be kind. Boys should be gentlemanly. 

12. John goes to school. May goes to school. John learns 
his lessons. May learns her lessons. 

13. Mars is a planet. Jupiter is a planet. Venus is a 
planet. 

14. Corn grows in the South. Corn grows in the North. 
Corn is useful for food. 

How many conjunctions have you used in 7 ? in 8? in 1 1 ? If you 
omit in each new sentence all conjunctions but the last, what should 
you use to separate similar elements? 

SUMMARY OF PRINOIFIiES. 

A conjunction connects sentences or similar elements 
of the same sentence. 

Similar elements in the same construction are separated 
by commas if the conjunctions are omitted. 

LESSON XVHI. 

COMPARISON. 
I. BEOULAB. 

John, Henry, and Paul are three boys. John is five years old, and 
is three feet tall. Henry is nine years old, and is four feet tall, Paul 
is fifteen years old, and is five feet tall. 
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1. Henry is than John. 

2. Paul is than Henry. 

3. Paul IS than the other boys. 

4. Paul is the of the three boys. 

Fill each blank with some form of old. Fill each blank with some 
form of talL With whom is Henry compared in i ? In respect to 
what are the boys compared when old and older are used? With 
whom is Paul compared in 3? in 4? 

5. Henry is than Paul. 

6. John is than Henry. 

7. John is than the other boys. 

8. John is the of the three boys. 

Fill each blank with some form of young. Fill each blank with 
some form of short. In respect to what are the boys compared in 
these sentences ? What kind of words are old^ youngs shorty tall? 
When you compared one object with one or more other objects, what 
did you add to the adjective to show that one of the objects pos- 
sessed more or less of a certain quality than the object or objects with 
which it was compared? When you compared one of a group of 
objects with the entire group, what did you add to the adjective to 
show that one possessed the quality in the highest or the lowest 
degree ? 

Mary and Lucy are four years old, and are three feet tall. Jane 
and Grace are twelve years old, and are four feet tall. Anna and 
Sarah are sixteen years old, and are five feet tall. 

9. Mary and Lucy are than Jane and Grace. 

10. Anna and Sarah are than Jane and Grace. 

1 1. Mary and Lucy are the of the six girls. 

12. Mary and Lucy are than the other girls. 
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Fill the blanks with the correct forms of old^ youngs shorty and talL 
Who are compared in 9? When you compare one or more objects 
with one or more other objects in regard to some quality possessed in 
common, which form of the adjective do you use? Who are com- 
pared in 1 1 ? When you compare one or more objects selected from 
a group of three or more with the entire group, which form of the 
adjective do you use ? 

13. John is neither so old nor so tall as Henry. 

14. Paul is neither so young nor so short as the other boys. 

15. No one of the other boys in Paul's class is so old or so 
tall as Paul. 

/« 13 and 14, use some forms of old, youngs shorty or 
tall with than, instead of the words in italic. Write two 
sentences having the same meaning as \^y using in one sentence 
older and taller, and in the other oldest and tallest. 

How many forms of comparison have you used? What name is 
given to the form that simply states the quality? What name is 
given to the form that expresses a higher or lower degree of the qual- 
ity? What name is given to the form that expresses the highest or 
the lowest degree of the quality? 

Use in sentences three forms of each of these adjectives. 

fine pretty heavy bitter 

safe sweet happy mighty 

proud young merry narrow 

II. PHRASE FORMS. 

I. The pink is beautiful. The lily is more beautiful than 
the pink. The rose is more beautiful than the lily or the pink. 
The rose is the most beautiful of the three flowers. 
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2. The Illy is less beautiful than the rose. The pink is less 
beautiful than the lily. The pink is the least beautiful of the 
three flowers. 

What degree of comparison is used in the second and third sen- 
tences of I ? in the fourth sentence? What word helps to form the 
comparative degree of beautiful? How is the superlative formed? 
What words in 2 help to form the degrees of comparison of beautiful? 
Why are the phrases more beautiful and most beautiful used instead of 
the regular forms in er and est ? 

3. John is not so troublesome as Paul. Henry is not so 
troublesome as John and Paul. 

Write two sentences having the same meaning as the sen- 
tences in 3, using less trouhlesome in one^ and least trovr 
hlesome in the other. 

Make adjective phrases expressing degrees of quality by using 
maref most, less, and least with the following adjectives, 

beautiful careless excellent 

dehcioiis graceful industrious 

delightful slothful satisfactory 

Write sentences, using the superlative phrases of delicious 
and industrious, and the comparative phrases of slothful 
and delightful. 

m. IBBEGUIiAB. 

1. John has a good sled, but it is not so good as Henry's, 
and Henry's is not so good as Paul's. 

2. Henry's sled is than John's. Paul's sled is than 

John's or Henry's. Paul's sled is the of the three sleds. 
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Fill the blanks to complete the comparison. What word expresses 
a higher degree of quality than good? What word expresses the 
highest degree of the quality? 

In I, change good to bad^ and then fill the blanks in 2 with words 
that give it the same meaning as i. 

What are the three forms of good? of bad? 
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POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPEBLATIVlfi. 


good 


better 


best 


much 


more 


most 


little 


less 


least 


bad or ill 


worse 


worst 


late 


later or latter 


latest or last 


old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 


near 


nearer 


nearest or next 



Write sentences, using the comparative forms of tnuchf iU, 
and little^ and the superlative forms of near^ bad, and 
little. 

Write the following list of adjectives in four columns, pla- 
cing in the first column those that are regularly compared by 
adding er and est,, in the second column those that show de- 
gree by phrases, in the third column those that are irregularly 
compared, and in the fourth column those that cannot be 
compared, 

right wrong eternal eleven 

mean daily wealthy pleasant 

double single correct superior 

feeble mellow sincere handsome 







SUMMARY. 




funny 


ripe 




lovable 


infinite 


black 


entire 




bitter 


regular 


homely 


round 




stupid 


complete 


doubtful 


select 




common 


immortal 




SUMBCABT OF 


PRTNCIPIiES. 
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Objects are compared in respect to some quality pos- 
sessed by them in common, and the comparison states 
the relative amount of such quality possessed by them. 

Degrees of comparison are shown in three ways. 

1. Regularly 9 by adding er or est to the common or 
positive form of adjectives that express quality, to form 
the comparative and the superlative degrees. 

2. Irregularly^ by a change of word to form the eom- 
parative and superlative. 

3. By phrases formed by using more, m,ost, less, and 
least with the positive. 

4. The positive degree expresses the existence of the 
quality. 

5. The comparative degree is used to compare one or 
more objects with one or more other objects in respect to 
some quality possessed in common by all of them. It states 
that those objects on one side of the comparison possess 
more or less of the quality than those on the other side. 

6. The superlative degree is used to compare one or 
more objects selected from a group of objects with the en- 
tire group, in respect to some quality possessed in common 
by the group. It states that the selected object or objects 
possess the quality in the highest or the lowest degree. 
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LESSON XIX. 

PRACnCK WOKK«— AIMlE€TlVlEa. 

I. 

Write sentences using each of the following adjectives with a 
noun that always /assesses the quality named. 

Compare the objects named with other objects^ using the com- 
parative degree of these adjectives. 

cold — warm — strong — weak — hard — soft — sour — sweet — dull 
— sharp — quick — sly. 

n. 

Write sentences using each of the following nouns {\) with an 
adjective showing some quality that always belongs to it, and 
(2) with an adjective showing some quality that may not al- 
ways belong to it. (3) Compare the objects named with other 
objects. 

fox — dog — water — salt — iron — glass — wood — sand — ice — 
feathers — gold — lead — wool — snow. 

Example. — (i) Sugar is sweet. (2) Sugar is dark. (3) 
Iron is harder than wood. 

m. 

Write in a column jive adjectives that show quality. On 
their left write their opposites, and on their right y adjectives that 
have similar meanings. 

Write jive sentences, each containing one of these adjectives 
and its opposite, and jive using in each the comparative or su- 
perlative degree of one of these adjectives and of its opposite. 
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Example. — Great — little — small. Little pitchers have 
great ears. The smallest pitchers have the greatest ears. 

Write five adjectives that show color ^ five that show form, 
five that show size, five that show taste, and five that show ma- 
terial. Use these adjectives in sentences. 

Example. — Red, round, large, sweet, wooden. I have a 
sweet apple. 

Which of these adjectives show quality ? Which cannot be com- 
pared ? 

V. 

Use the adjectives in i to describe a fiower, and those in 2 
to describe another fiower. Then compare the two fiowers in 
respect to size, color, odor, kind, and stem. 

1. large — red — single — sweet — rough. 

2. small — yellow — double — unpleasant — smooth. 



LESSON XX. 

GOMPOSmON. 

1. Did you ever see a parrot ? When did you see her ? Where 
did you see her ? What was she doing ? 

2. What varieties of parrots are most common in this country ? 
From what countries are parrots brought here ? What kind of par- 
rot did you see ? Describe her feet — head — bill — eyes — voice— 
appearance. 

3. How are parrots taught to talk ? Can they learn to read ? 
Can they make new sentences from words that they have learned ? 
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Can they be taught to work ? Do they understand the meanings of 
the words they use ? 

4. What may the parrot have thought when she saw you ? What 
do you imagine she might have said to you if she had been able to 
talk ? What may she have wished to do ? Do parrots get homesick 
and long to go back to their native land ? What may they think 
about other birds ? 

Write your answers in complete sentences, and arrange them in 
paragraphs corresponding to the questions. What title will you give 
to your composition ? 

LESSON XXL 
ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM* PROPER NOUNS. 

1. Chinese houses are built of bamboo. 

2. Tennyson was an English poet. 

3. The American workmen are noted for intelligence. 

4. Cotton cloth is woven in the Fall River mills. 

5. This is Connecticut tobacco. That is Cuban leaf 

6. The climate of Mexico is hot. 

7. The climate of Canada is cold. 

From what word is Chinese derived ? What kind of word is 
China f Why does it begin with a capital ? What kind of word is 
Chinese ? What does it modify ? What other adjectives in the num- 

To THE Teacher. — Lesson XX employs the first step in composition, and in- 
clades questions relating to (a) facts known by the pupil, (b) ideas to be gained 
from others or from books, {c) the results of reasoning from known facts, and {d) 
the results of imagination. 

Each paragraph may be used as a lesson if necessary, and the pupil should be 
taught how and where to get information, how to think, how to reason from facts 
known, and the proper "uses of the imagination. 



USES OF PREPOSITIONS. 6l 

bered sentences are derived from proper nouns ? With what kind of 
letter do these adjectives begin ? Use the proper adjectives in 6 and 
7 instead of of Mexico and of Canada. 

FRAOTIOIS WORK. 

Use in sentences the proper adjectives derived from the 
following list of proper nouns. 



Italy 


Virginia 


France 


Wales 


Russia 


New Jersey 


Austria 


Greece 


Brazil 


Australia 


Turkey 


Germany 



SUMMABT OF PRINCIPLES. 

An adjective derived from a proper noun is called a 
proper ndjective. 

A proper adjective should begin with a capital letter. 



' LESSON XXII. 
USES OF PREPOSITIONS. 

1. My dog went with me to the lake. 

2. A large fish was swimming in the water. 

3. The dog leaped into the lake, and swam toward 
the fish. 

In I, where did the motion indicated by the verb end ? What 
preposition shows this ? What preposition would show that the 
motion was in the direction of the lake ? 

In 2, what does in imply ? In 3, what does into imply ? If he 
leaped into the water, where must he have been before he leaped ? 
After what kind of verb is into used ? Motion from the outside to 
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the inside of a place is implied by what preposition ? Rest or motion 
within a place is implied by what preposition ? What does toward 
show in regard to the motion ? 

4. He was in Boston at Young's on Washington 
Street. 

In 4, what is the meaning of in ? oi at9 of on f Why is not in 
used instead of on 9 

Use tOf intOf toward, on, and in in sentences, and ex- 
plain their meanings. 

Write sentences using in and at before the names of hotels, 
on and in before the names of streets, and to, toward, and 
in before the names of cities, and explain their different 
meanings, 

5. Peter and Paul divided the money between them. 
6 The marbles were divided among six boys. 

How many boys are represented by them in 5 ? What preposition 
shows that each of two received a share ? How many boys 
received the marbles in 6 ? What preposition is used to show that 
each of several boys received a share ? 

PRACTICE WORK.— DICTATION. 

Fill the following blanks with prepositions, and explain their 
meanings and uses. 

Were you the beach? Did you go the water? 

Several boys were swimming the lake. 

I went Albany. I stayed Brown's Hotel 

The children were playing the streets. 
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I live Lynn High Street No. 1 1. 

"They parted my raiment them/' 

Divide four apples two bo^'^s. 

Divide four apples four boys. 

Use in sentences the following words followed by a preposi- 
tion with its object ^ and explain the use of the phrase, 

wait different agree arrived 

died distribute need depend 

talk received taste stopped 

Explain the meanings of the phrases in the following sentences. 

He waited on the table. They agree with you. 
I waited for you. We agree to the plan. 

I confide in you. He confides it to me. 

SUBOIABT OF PRINCIPLES. 

To after active verbs indicates the place where the 
motion ends. 

Into implies motion from the outside to the inside. In 
implies position within. Toward indicates in the di- 
rection of. At implies a particular location, and on a 
general location. 

Between is used when reference is made to two, and 
among when reference is made to more than two. 

LESSON XXIII. 
COMPOSITION. 

THE FOX AND THE STOBK. 

A fox invited a stork to dinner. There was nothing but soup 
to eat. The fox put this into a shallow dish. The stork could get 
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only a few drops of the soup at a time. The fox could lap it up 
quickly. This did not please the stork, but he did the best he could 
and made no complaint. 

The stork next invited the fox to dine with him. The fox accepted 
the invitation. The dinner was very nice. A fat chicken was roast- 
ing before the fire. The hungry fox was happy when he saw it, and 
thought that he should have a good dinner. 

By and by the stork set the table. He cut the chicken into very 
small pieces and served them in long-necked jars. He told the fox 
to help himself to the chicken. This the fox found it difficult to do. 
He could only lap a few drops here and there from the outside of the 
jars. The stork could easily take the food from the jars. 

" Do eat, Mr. Fox," said the stork. " I fear you do not like my 
dinner." 

" I should like it, Mr. Stork," replied the fox, " if I could get any 
of it." 

Is this story true ? Can it be true ? What kind of fiction is it ? 
What is a fable ? What does this fable teach ? 

Write the invitation that the fox might have sent to the 
storky and the reply. Write the invitation of the stork to the 
fox, and the reply. 

Find the chief points in each paragraph, write them down, 
and from them write the fable in your own way. ^Enlarge 
each paragraph as much as you please^ but be careful to make 
the chief points of the fable prominent, 

* Note. ~ It is well to outline all compositions. The outline of the first para- 
graph might be : Fox invited stork to dine— the dinner — how served — the results. 

Enlarged, the first paragraph might read : " Once on a time a fox, who lived in 
the woods not far from the home of a stork, thought he would have some sport 
with the stork. So he sent him the following invitation to dinner," etc. 



COMPOUND NOUNS. 6$ 

LESSON XXIV. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 
I. HOW FORMED. 

1. The blackbird is a black bird, and the crow is a 
black bird too, but the crow is not a blackbird. 

2. The daughters-in-law came into the dining-room, 
where my mother-in-law received them. 

3. Vice President Adams used candlelight in his 
study. 

What two kinds of words form blackbird? Define blackbird and 
blcLck bird. What kind of words form mother-in-law f How are black 
and bird made into a single word ? How are mother^ in, law, made 
into a single word ? What mark unites them ? What other com- 
pounds are used in the numbered sentences ? Why do you call them 
nouns ? 

II. PLUBAI. FOBHIS. * 

1. Three blackbirds sat upon a tree. 

2. I have two daughters-in-law. 

3. Both stepmothers came to the house. 

4. Have you seven half-dollars ? 

5. Four menservants brought two workmen. 

6. The penknives are very dull. 

7. The forget-me-nots are in bloom. 

How are the plurals of nouns formed ? What is the plural of 
bird? of bUukbifd? of knife? oi penknife ? of workman? When 
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4. 

a compound noun is written as a simple word how is its plural 
formed ? Which part of the word assumes the plural form ? 

In 2, which is the important word in the compound ? In such 
compounds, which word takes the plural form ? Explain the plurals 
in 3 and 4. 

What is the plural form of mother-in-law? How is the plural 
formed ? Is either word in the compound of more importance than 
the other ? What kind of words are they ? When two nouns of 
equal importance are united by a hyphen, how is the plural formed ? 

What kind of word is forget-me-not? What kinds of words form 
this noun ? Is there any important word in it ? When there is no 
noun or no important word in a compound noun written with a hy- 
phen, how is the plural formed ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Use in written sentences the plural forms of the following 
nouns ^ tell how the nouns are formed ^ and explain the plurals. 

pailful strawberry light-boat day-star 

spoonful handkerchief grassplot sea-island 

forehead merchantman court-martial will-o'-the-wisp 

Englishman congressman wintergreen postmaster-general 

III. POSSESSITE FORMS. 

1. The blackbirds nests were destroyed. 

2. The daughters-in-law's hats are alike. 

3. This is my brother-in-law's horse. 

4. The Irishman's work was done. 

5. Peter the Great's apron is preserved at Moscow. 
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6. The Eagle Manufacturing Company's organs are 
sold at Lord and Scott's store by May Brown's father. 

How are the possessives formed in the above sentences ? When a 
noun is considered as a single word, whether the parts are connected 
by a hyphen, by and^ or are not connected, how is its possessive 
formed ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing the possessive forms of the nouns 
given under Practice Work in 11 of this lesson ^ and of the 
following nouns. 

Lord, Smith, & Jones. The United States of America. 

The Central Express Co. The Star-Spangled Banner. 



8UBOIARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

Two or more words used as one word form a compound, 
whether written as a simple word or connected by and or 
by a hyphen. 

A compound noun written as a simple word follows the 
rules for simple words in forming its plural. 

In compound nouns written with a hyphen the impor- 
tant word or words take the plural form. 

If no word is important in a compound noun written with 
a hyphen, and the parts are considered as a simple name, 
the plural is formed as in simple words. 

All compound nouns form their possessives as if they 
were simple words. 
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LESSON XXV. 
VERBS. 

I. COHMON TEKB-FORMS. 

1. The boy runs. 4. He runs. 

2. The boys run. 5. They run. 

3. I run. 6. You run. 

What two forms of the verb are used in the numbered sentences ? 
In what tense are the verbs ? Which is the common form ? What 
is added to the common or root form in this tense when the subject 
is in the third person, singular number ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write the first, second, and third ^personal pronouns in both 
numbers as subjects of the verbs see, walk, talk, eat, drink, 
fly, sail, and break, in the present tense. 

Change the verb-forms in your sentences to denote simple 
past time. Use will or shall with the verbs to denote simple 
future time. 

Are these verb-forms in the past and future changed with different 
subjects ? 

n. SPECIAI. VERB-FORMS. 

1. I am here. 6. We are here. 

2. He is here. 7. They are here. 

3. I was here. 8. We were here. 

4. He was here. 9. They were here. 

5. You are here. 10. You were here. 
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What are the three present-tense forms of the verb be f Which form 
is used with // \^ am ever used with any other subject ? Which 
present form is used with all other subjects that are singular in form ? 
Which present form is used with all subjects having a plural form ? 

With what form of subject is was used ? When must were be 
used ? What pronoun, whether it means one or more than one, 
always takes a plural verb ? Why ? 

Explain the use of lidSj KavBy and had in the following 
sentences, 

1 . I have a dog. 6. We have a dog. 

2. He has a dog. 7. They have a dog. 

3. I had a dog. 8. We had a dog. 

4. He had a dog, 9. They had a dog. 

5. You have a dog. 10. You had a dog. 

Can you find any other verb that changes its form to agree with its 
subject in number, except in the present tense, third person, singular ? 

PBACTICE WOBK. 

Fill the following blanks with forms of he or have^ and 
explain the person and number of each verb used, 

1. Where you? Here I . Where John? 

2. He here a moment ago. Oh, there he . 

3. Lucy a cat. It a Maltese. She- a bird, 

but it dead. 

4. you at school yesterday ? Yes, I there. 

5. May said that you at home all day. 

To THE Teacher.— The grave forms are considered later. Attention may be 
called to such forms as they occur in reading, but special practice on them should 
not now be given. 
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SUMBIABT OF PBINCIPIJSS. 

In declarative or interrogative sentences, most verbs add 
H to the common or root form in the present tense when 
the subject is in the third person, singular number. 

A few verbs have special forms, and do not conform to 
any rule. 

LESSON XXVI. 
DESCRIPTION. 

I. THE GOOSE. 

I. What a Goose Is : shape — body — wings — head — bill 
— legs, where placed on body, length — feet, toes connected — 
covering. 

II. What She can Do: swim — waddle — lay eggs. 
III. Uses: feathers — eggs — good for food. 

II. THE HEN. 

I. What a Hen Is: shape— body— head— bill — legs- 
feet — covering. 

II. What She can Do: walk— scratch— lay eggs. 
III. Uses: eggs — good for food. 

III. COMPARISON. 

I. Similarities: birds — wings — feathers — eggs. 
II. Differences: size — shape — length of legs — position 
on body — toes — way of obtaining food — swimming — value 
of feathers. 

To THE Teacher.— In writing the descriptions and the comparison called for in 
the lesson, pupils should be allowed to add to the outline as much as they please. 
* '-"'•on should precede the written work. 
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LESSON XXVIL 

EXPLANATORY WORDS. 

1. Nelson, the big policeman, caught Jones, the 
burglar. 

2. Mr. Smith's, the grocer's, two children, John and 
Paul, are in our school. 

3. Our teachers, Miss Martin and Miss Allen, were 
sick. 

What is the subject of caught? What words explain who Nelson 
was ? How are the explanatory words separated from other parts of 
the sentence ? What explains who Jones was ? What are the ex- 
planatory words in 2 ? in 3 ? Explain the use of the commas. What 
case-form is Smith's 9 What form does the explanatory word take ? 
Why is teachers plural ? In each sentence where are the explanatory 
words placed ? If "our teachers " is placed after " Miss Allen," what 
will be the subject of were 9 What will then be explanatory ? 

4. I saw the boy, him whom you sent home, when he 
threw the stone. 

5. Hand it to Mary, her who is near the door. 

6. " Home, the dearest spot on earth, the sweetest of 
all names, the reality of childhood, the hope of manhood, 
the dream of old age, is gone forever." 

What is the object of saw 9 In what case is boy 9 What is the 
explanatory word in 4 ? . In what case is it ? In what case is the 
explanatory word in 5 ? Why ? In what three cases are the explan- 
atory words in this lesson ? When should an explanatory word be in 
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the nominative ? in the possessive ? in the objective ? Where is the 
explanatory expression placed ? What are the explanatory words in 6 ? 

PRACTICB WOBK. 

Write sentences containing the following -words used to 
explain nouns. 



father's 


General Grant 


her 


them 


teacher's 


President Lincoln 


him 


theirs 


horses 


the Revolution 


ours 


they 



SUMMABT OF PBINGIPIiBS. 

A noun element, written after another noun element to 
explain or identify it, is called an appositivej and is said 
to be in apposition with the first element. 

An appositive must agree in case with the noun element 
that it identifies or explains. 

An appositive with all its modifiers should generally be 
separated from the rest of the sentence by a comma or 
commas. But the comma may be omitted between a noun 
and its appositive, when, otherwise, the appositive might 
be mistaken for the noun of address. 



LESSON XXVIIL 

COMPOSITION.— UNITING SENTENCES. 

I. 

I. My sister May has a bird. Her bird is a canary. It is 
named Pet. It is yellow and black. The canary has a sweet 
voice. It can sing very well. 
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2. May's bird knows me. It will peck at my finger. It is 
afraid of strangers. 

Write the questions to which these paragraphs might be the answers* 
In I , what words in the second, third, and fourth sentences can be 
used in the first sentence so as to make the other words in these sen- 
tences unnecessary ? Unite the fifth and sixth sentences by and^ 
and explain the changes. How many sentences have you formed 
from the six sentences in i ? Unite the two sentences you have 
formed by whichy and explain the changes. Unite the sentences in 2 
by using and and but^ and explain the changes. 

n. 

I. This apple is red. This apple is round. This apple is 
ripe. This apple is large. 

What four things are asserted of the apple ? Unite these sentences 
into a single sentence. What words used in your new sentence ren- 
der the rest of the second, third, and fourth sentences unnecessary ? 
Write the sentence you have formed, placing all the describing- words 
after the verb. Do you connect all the describing-words by conjunc- 
tions ? If not, by what are they separated ? Place three of the 
describing-words before the noun. Place two before the noun and 
two after the verb. Which form of expression do you prefer ? 

ni. 

1. In 1770, England had several colonies in America. She 
treated them unjustly. This caused the Revolution. 

2. The Revolution began in 1775. It lasted for more than 
six years. Then our independence was acknowledged. The 
colonies became free. They formed the United States of 
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America. There were thirteen colonies. These became the 
original thirteen States of the Union. 

3. George Washington led the American army. He was 
elected the first President of the United States. Four years 
later he was again elected President. He refused a third term. 

4. Washington's second term ended in 1 797. His home was 
at Mount Vernon. He went there to live. He died there, 
December 14, 1799. 

5. The capital of the United States is Washington. Wash- 
ington is in the District of Columbia. The city is named after 
General Washington. 

Unite sentences in these paragraphs by the use of such words 
as and, who, which^ where, there, hut, or by the trans- 
fer of words. Write the composition with your changes. 



LESSON XXIX. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 
PKBSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. I myself did it. 

2. He hurt himself. 

3. You must help yourselves. 

4. We saw it ourselves. 

5. They themselves are to blame. 

6. I act for myself 

To THE Teacher.— Lesson XXVIII employs the second step in composition, 
which unites short sentences by the transfer of words or by connectives, in ordei 
to improve the form of expression. 
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What compounds are used in the above sentences ? How are 
they formed ? To what case-form of the first and second personal 
pronouns is self ox selves added ? To what case-form of the other per- 
sonal pronouns is self or selves added ? 

What two words in i name the same person ? What word in i is 
used to emphasize the subject ? What is the construction of myself? 
Since it is in apposition with /, in what case must it be ? What other 
compound personal pronouns in the numbered sentences are in appo- 
sition with the subject of the sentences ? In what case must these 
pronouns be ? 

In 2, what is the object of hurt? In what case must himself be ? 
In what case is myself in 6 ? Why ? How many forms are there of 
the compound personal pronoun in the first person, singular number ? 
In what two cases is this form used ? In which sentence is myself 
used as the nominative case ? In which sentence is myself used as 
the objective ? 

What word is the subject in 2 ? Who did the act ? Who received 
the act ? What two words in 2 represent the same person ? When 
the doer of an act also receives it, the object of the verb is commonly 
what kind of word ? In what case must it be ? Why ? In this use, 
to what must it always refer ? 

PRAGTICB WOBK. 

Write all the compound personal pronouns in their order ^ and 
explain how they are formed. 

Use thyself^ myself, herself, itself, themselves, 
yourself, in sentences, and explain their uses. 

Fill the following blanks with the correct compound personal 
pronouns, and explain their uses. 

1. We are going. 

2. I will help . 
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3. Never praise 



4. For he has said it. 

5. May spoke for . 

6. The snake dragged along. 

Fill the following blanks with simple or compound personal 
pronouns^ and explain their uses, 

7. My mother and saw him. 

8. He bit both my sister and . 



9. The whole class failed, as well as the rest. 

10. Thou art beside . 

1 1. He saw girls there. 

12. We saw in the glass. 

13. You must trust , or others will not trust . 

14. Who is more stupid than ? 

15. Tom did it. 

16. Know first of all. 

SUMMARY OF PBINOIPI<ES. 

The compound personal pronouns arc formed by 
adding self and selves to the possessive forms of the first 
and second personal pronouns, and to the objective forms 
of the third personal pronouns. 

To THE Teacher. — ^The use of selfsjidi selves with the possessive forms of / and 
you leads pupils to use the possessive forms of the other personal pronouns to form 
the compound personal pronouns. This is a common fault that should be carefully 
remedied. 

The use, after a transitive verb, of a pronoun as object representing the same 
person or thing as the subject, is called the reflexive use, and is usually limited to 
the compound pronouns ; but a few verbs are sometimes followed by the simple 
pronouns used in the same way. 



KINDS OF NOUNS. ^^ 

Gach form is used as nominative or objective. As nomi- 
native it is used for emphasis, and is in apposition with the 
subject of the sentence. As objective it is the object of a 
preposition, or of a transitive verb whose subject represents 
the same person or thing. 

LESSON XXX. 

KINDS OP NOUNS. 
I. COI.I.i:CTIY£ NOUNS. 

1. The fleet is in the harbor. 

2. See that flock of birds. 

3. This is a large drove of cattle. 

What two classes of nouns have you previously used ? Give ex- 
amples of each. Do all nouns belong to one of these two classes ? To 
which class do the nouns in the numbered sentences belong ? Why ? 
How many fleets are mentioned in i ? In what number \^ fleet? 
Why ? Give and define the plural form. What other nouns in these 
sentences mean one collection or group of objects ? Define flacky 
fleets and drove. When a common noun in the singular number names 
a collection of objects, what name is given to it to distinguish it from 
other common nouns ? 

Define birds. Since it means a collection of objects, why is it not a 
collective noun ? What kind of noun is cattle ? Is it a collective 
noun ? Why not ? 

What words will name a collection of — 

ants shoes stars houses 

people singers trees Indians 

sailors pupils fishes horsemen 

soldiers robbers horses musicians 
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PBACnOB WORBU 

Write eight collective nouns not used in this lesson^ define 
them^ and give their plurals. 

Fill the blanks in the following lines with collective nouns : 

4. We saw a of buffaloes, a of ships, and a 

of wolves. 

5. A of thieves stole several of bees. 

6. A of sailors from the helped the of sol- 
diers to. drive back the of the enemy. 

n. ABSTRACT NOUKS. 

1. I admire the beautiful flower. 

2. The bright sun dazzles me. 

How is flower modified ? What quality does beautiful express ? 
What kind of word names the quality? What quality of the sun 
dazzles ? What name is given to a common noun that names a 
quality ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Change i and 2, using heauty and brightness instead of 
beautiful and bright. Name the qualities expressed by — 



good 


dark 


black 


kind 


great 


strong 


sweet 


tough 


bitter 


honest 


wicked 


happy 



Make a list of six nouns that name some quality. Use them 
in sentences. Change them to adjectives^ and make other neces- 
sary changes in the sentences. 



GElNDER NOUNS. 
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SVUMABT OF PRINCIPI.BS. 

A noun that in the singular number names a collection 
of objects is called a collective noun, 

A noun that names a quality or condition is called an 
abstract noun. 



LESSON XXXI. 



GENDER NOUNS. 



1. I saw a man and a boy in the boat. 

2. A goose and a hen were in the yard. 

3. The hero and heroine were saved.* 

Which nouns in the numbered sentences indicate the sex of the 
objects named ? Which do not indicate sex ? How many and what 
genders are there ? What is the feminine for man ? boy f hero ? 
cutor? What is the masculine iox goose? hen? aunt? What name 
is given to a common noun that denotes gender ? How do the gen- 
der nouns in 1,2, and 3 distinguish sex ? 



PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing the feminine forms of the follow- 
ing nouns. 



host 


tiger 


poet 


tailor 


czar 


master 


actor 


shepherd 


heir 


nephew 


negro 


bridegroom 


duke 


husband 


prince 


emperor 


drake 


widower 


traitor 


executor 
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* Point out the nouns in the following sentences^ and describe 
them, 

4. When my cousin and his mother reached the fleet, they 
were received by a lieutenant who conducted them to the 
admiral. 

5. "In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me." 

6. A band of musicians frightened a drove of horses. Full 
of fear, they ran through a flock of sheep. The foreman told 
the negroes to catch the horses, and the shepherds soon col- 
lected the sheep. 

SUlirMABT OF PBINCIPI^S. 

A noun that denotes the sex of the object named is called 
a gender noun. 

Sex is indicated by different words, — as hing, queeUf 
and by different endings, — as Hon, lioness, 

A masculine-gender noun names a male. 

A feminine-gender noun names a female. 



LESSON XXXIL 

COMPOSITION. 

The magpie built his nest quite like a house, with roof and 
floor and sides. 

* Nouns that do not denote sex may be called non-gender nouns. These are 
sometimes divided into common-gender nouns that may denote either sex, — as cousin^ 
parent^ servant^ and neuter nouns that name objects without sex, — as chair, cloud. 
Common-gender nouns are sometimes made to indicate sex by added words, — as 
she bear. 
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The other birds admired it, and came to learn how to build 
nests like it. The magpie was very kind to them. " I will 
show you/* said he, '* if you will come with me." 

As they all gathered round him, he took two little sticks. 
" First," said he, *' I lay two sticks across in this way." 

" That is just what I said," cried the crow. *' I can do that." 

" Then," continued the magpie, *' I place several more sticks 
in this way." 

** That is easy enough," said the jay. " Everybody knows 
that." 

" Next," said the magpie, " having made the frame of the 
nest strong, I fetch some moss and wool and begin to line the 
nest to make it soft and warm for my little ones." 

" Nothing new about that," croaked the jackdaw. *' Any- 
body can do all that." 

" Very well," replied the magpie. ** If you all knew how 
to build a nest, why did you come to me ? " And away he flew. 

But he had not told them how to put a roof over the nest, 
and only a very few birds were bright enough to know how to do 
it ; and so most birds have to this day no roofs over their nests. 

Why is this story a fable ? What does it teach ? What kind of 
quotation is used in it ? What birds' nests with roofs have you seen ? 
How are most nests built ? Study the fable and try to tell it in your 
own words, using indirect quotation. 

To THE Teacher. — First dictate this lesson, and have it written by the pupils. 
Pay special attention to quotation marks and commas. 

After the lesson has been written let pupils tell the story in their own words, 
and give the chief points in each paragraph. From the points selected, have the 
fable written as a composition without referring to the book. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

HOW WORDS ABE USED. 

1. He hit the ball 

2. It was a good hit. 

3. Then we lived in New York. 

4. I know what he wants. 

5. To give is better than to receive. 

6. We praise the good. 

7. They deserve praise. 

8. Since then, we have lived here. 

Find a word in the above sentences that is used both as a noun and a 
verb. Why do you class it as a verb in one sentence, and as a noun in 
another sentence ? What kind of word is good in 2 ? How is the same 
word used in 6 ? As what kind of element will you class any word 
or expression used as a noun ? as a verb ? Point out all the noun 
elements in the numbered sentences and explain their use. Point out 
the verb elements and explain their use. 

As what kind of element will you class any word or expression used 
as an adjective ? Point out all the adjective elements in the num- 
bered sentences and explain their use. 

PRACTICE WORK. -NOUN ELEAIBNTS. 

Point out the noun elements in the following sentences and 
explain their uses. 

1. That I have done this is most true. 

2. Good and bad are never adverbs. 

3. To live honestly is a common duty. 
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4. I understand what you say. 

5. That I thought Mary would stay is true, but she knows 
what is best for her to do. 

6. "I am dying," he said, "but you must fight on." 

7. He told them that they must behave better. 

8. Take what belongs to you. You know what you own. 

Use the following words in sentences^ first as nouns and 
second as verbs. 



call 


step 


fear 

• 


sound 


walk 


hate 


cry 


snow 


guard 


sign 


love 


bark 


track 


fight 


whistle 



Write four sentences using clauses or phrases as subjects or 
objects, 

SUMMARY OF PBINCIFLES. 

Words are classified according to their uses in sentences. 

Any word or expression used as a noun is a noun 
element. 

The same word may be a noun element, a verb element, 
an adjective element, etc., according to its use in various 
sentences. 

LESSON XXXIV. 

I. ADJECTIVE ELEMENTS. 

What is an adjective ? What name is given to any word or expres- 
sion used to modify a noun element ? 

1. My brother Paul saw a she wolf. 

2. John's gold pen is in his desk. 

3. The blade of steel which is broken is useless. 
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In I, what words modify nouns ? What kind of word is my 9 In 
what case ? What kind of element does the possessive form become 
in a sentence ? What kinds of words are used in 2 as adjective ele- 
ments ? What kind of element is of steel in 3 ? What other expres- 
sion modifies blade ? What kind of element is which is broken ? 
Change the sentence by using steel and broken as adjectives, and omit 
the unnecessary words. 

PRACTICE WOBK. 

Point out the words that are used as nouns in the following 
sentences, (i) Change them to adjective elements by inserting 
nouns after them, (2) Change the nouns that you insert to the 
singular number ^ and make the other necessary changes in the 
sentences, (3) Change the adjective element to a clause. 

Example. — The wicked are punished, (i) Wicked persons are 
punished. (2) A wicked person is punished. (3) Those who are 
wicked are punished ; or, He who is wicked is punished ; or, All who 
are wicked are punished. 

The wicked are punished. The good are rewarded. The poor are 
always with you. The young are taught by the old. The rich should 
give to the poor. The foolish pass on and are punished. The great 
are honored. The wise are revered. The vile are despised. The 
innocent are sometimes punished and the guilty escape. The lazy 
will not work. The diligent grow rich. The ignorant are taught. 
The haughty are humbled. 

Change the adjective phrases and clauses in the following 
sentences to possessive modifiers, 

4. The name of this boy is Frank. 

5. The mother of the girl is here now. 
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6. The feet of the horse are called hoofs. 

7. The feet of the cat are called paws. 

8. Hear the howls of the wolves and the yelps of the 
hounds. 

9. A man who is rich has more responsibility than a man 
who is poor. 

10. The mountains that are the highest are covered with 
snow. 

11. I like a horse that is high-spirited. 

12. A boy who was sick and poor lay near a window that 
was wide open. 

n. ADJEOTIYE PRONOUNS. 

1. All men are mortal, but some live to a good old age. 

2. Some men tell all they know. 

3. Many ladies were invited, but few came. 

How is all used in i ? in 2 ? What other word is used in the 
numbered sentences as a pronoun and an adjective ? What name is 
given to this class of words ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing two nounSy two pronouns^ two 
phrases, and two clauses used as adjective elements. 

Write sentences containing the following adjective pronouns 
used as pronouns, and then by using nouns change them to 
adjectives, 

Itvf some other which 

such many either neither 

each these that another 
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SUMMABT OF PBINCIPI.BS. 

Any word or expression used to modify a noun element 
is an adjective element. 

When a word may belong to two classes, it sometimes 
unites their names. Thus an ddJecHve pronoun (or prO' 
nominal adjective) is a word that may be used as a pro- 
noun or an adjective. 

LESSON XXXV. 

ADVERBIAL EI.BB1ENTS. 

1. Very little rain fell during the day. 

2. It rained very little while we were out. 

3. We walked seven miles a day last week. 

How is fell modified in i ? What kind of element is during the 
day ? How is it formed ? In 2, how is rained modified. ? What kind 
of element is 7vhile we were out? How is it formed ? What ques- 
tion does it answer ? In 3, what kind of verb is walked ? Can it take 
an object ? What adverbial elements modify it ? What do the ad- 
verbial elements in 3 express ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences using two nonnSy two phrases, and two clatisis 
as adverbial elements, and tell how each modifies its verb. 

Change the adverbial phrases in the following sentences to 
adverbs, 

4. This boy swims with the greatest ease, but that one with 
the most grace. 

5. Birds build their nests with great care and skill. 
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6. John writes with great rapidity. 

7 The nurse moves about without noise. 

8. Toward his home the plowman plods his way. 

9. At present we live in this place in peace and quiet. 

10. At last war began, and in a short time the army was 

ready. 

1 1 . At that time we were welcomed in every place. 

BUBHEABT of PBINCIPrBB. 

Any word or expression used to modify a verb, adjective, 
or adverb is an adverbial element. 

A phrase or a clause may be used as a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

COMPOSITION. 
I. 

If you unite the sentences in the first paragraph of your composition 
in Lesson XX, what part or element of your new sentence expresses 
all that was stated in the second sentence of your answers ? in the 
third sentence ? 

What kind of element tells when and where you saw the parrot ? 
Change the positions of the adverbial elements in your new sentence, 
and explain any change in capitals or punctuation. Have you im- 
proved the sentence by the changes ? 

If you place both adverbial elements before the verb, which of them 
naturally begins the sentence ? If both follow the verb, does the 
relative position of the modifiers make any difference in the meaning 
of the sentence ? 
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II. 

I.I have seen a parrot. I saw her yesterday. I saw her in the 
Public Gardens. She was eating a cracker. 

2. I saw a parrot yesterday, in the Public Gardens, eating a cracker. 

3. Yesterday I saw a parrot in the Public Gardens, eating a cracker. 

4. Yesterday, in the Public Gardens, I saw a parrot eating a 
cracker. 

5. I saw a parrot eating a cracker in the Public Gardens yesterday. 

How do the answers in i compare with the first paragraph of your 
composition ? How are the sentences in i united in 2 ? Do these 
five paragraphs have the same meaning ? Which is the best form of 
expression ? Why do you prefer it ? 

m. PRACTICE WORK. 

Unite sentences in the other paragraphs of your composition^ 
and arrange the modifying elements to express the sense in the 
best form. 

Write four indirect questions about a fish^ that you can an- 
swer from ^what you have seen ; four^ the answers to which 
you must learn from other persons^ or from books ; four^ that 
call for your opinion or judgment ; and four^ the answers to 
IV hie h must be imagined. Write your answers in complete sen- 
tenceSf and unite the sentences^ changing the positions of words 
as necessary to obtain the best form of expression. 

LESSON XXXVII. 
VERBS — COMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE. 

1. The sun shines. 3. I hurt pussy. 

2. The dogs bark. 4. John is sick. 
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What kind of word must there be in the predicate of every sen- 
tence ? Which verbs in the above sentences complete the bare predi- 
cate without the help of other words ? Which verbs cannot stand 
alone as a predicate ? What completes the bare predicate in 3 ? in 
4 ? What is a complete verb ? What is an incomplete verb ? 

Which verbs in the following sentences are complete^ and which are 
incomplete? With the incomplete verbs, what completes the bare 
predicates ? 

5. I rise at six o'clock. 8. We were present. 

6. We found a five-leaved clover. 9. The sky grew dark. 

7. Peaches ripen in the sun. 10. You seem cross. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write five sentences using complete words modified by adver- 
bial elements^ and five using incomplete verbs with only such 
words as are necessary to complete the bare predicate. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

A verb that alone completes the bare predicate of a sen- 
tence is a cofnplete verb. 

A verb that needs the aid of other words to complete the 
bare predicate is an incomplete verb. 

LESSON XXXVIII. 

INCOMPLETE VERBS. 
TRANSITIVE. 

1. I know my lesson. 4. Cats catch mice. 

2. Lucy saw the accident. 5. We filled the pitcher. 

3. James threw the ball. 6. Tom cut his finger. 
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Why are the verbs in the above sentences incomplete f What do 
they require to complete the bare predicate ? What kind of verb is 
incomplete without an object ? Are all active transitive verbs incom- 
plete ? Why ? How can you know whether a verb is transitive or 
not? 

Which of the following sentences contain complete, and which in- 
complete, verbs ? With the incomplete verbs, how are the bare 
predicates completed ? 

7. The birds fly swiftly. 12. The boys fly their kites. 

8. John reads well. 13. Lucy reads the story. 

9. Mary sings sweetly. 14. She sings the old songs best. 

10. We study hard. 15. They study their lessons. 

11. They walked fast. 16. The rain fell in torrents. 

PRAOnOS WORK. 

Write five sentences containing complete active verbs, and 
three containing incomplete active verbs. 

Use the following verbs in sentences ; tell whether they are 
complete or incomplete^ and what helps the incomplete verbs to 
form bare predicates. 



swim 


make 


eats 


lower 


gathers 


plants 


wrote 


buys 


strikes 


discovers 


sinks 


heard 


raise 


attacks 


defeats 



SUMMABT OF PBINOIPUBg. 

Active transitive verbs are incomplete, since they 
require an object to help form the bare predicate. 

A noun element, used with a transitive verb to complete 
the bare predicate, limits its thought, and is called its 
object. 
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Some verbs are used both as complete and as incomplete 
verbs, according to their meaning in a sentence. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

TWO OBJECTS— DIRECT AND INDIRECT. 

1. Lucy sent me a book. 3. Lucy sent a book to me. 

2. John gave him a watch. 4. John gave a watch to him. 

Is there any difference in the meaning of i and 3 ? What did Lucy 
send ? What is the direct object of sent ? To whom did she send a 
book ? In I, how many objects follow sent? Which is the direct 
object ? Which is the itidirect object ? Where must the indirect 
object be placed ? 

In 2, how many objects follow gave ? Explain the arrangement 
in 4. 

PRACTICE WOBK. 

Change the arrangement of words in the following sentences 
so as to use two objects with each verb, 

5. We pay good wages to our men. 

6. Lucy made a nest for the bird. 

7. Will you lend your book to her? 

8. I wrote a letter to father. 

9. John told the story to him. 
10. Bring that pencil to me. 

Write sentences using the following list of verbs with two 
objects. Change the indirect objects to phrases without chang- 
ing the meaning of the sentences. 

promise teach build grants do 

forgive offers bring leaves send 
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8U1UIABT OF PBIKCIPIAS. 

An incomplete transitive verb may require a direct and 
an indirect object to complete the bare predicate, or, in 
place of the indirect object, a phrase expressing the same 
idea. 

The indirect object must immediately follow its verb. 



LESSON XL. 

THE OBJECTIVE GOMPUBMENT. 

1. The boys made me angry. 

2. We considered him foolish. 

3. They elected him captain. 

4. The boys made me leader. 

5. Fred named his dog Jack. 

6. You call me chief. 

What is the bare predicate in i ? What is the direct object of the 
verb ? How does angry help complete the meaning of the verb ? 
What other adjective in these sentences indicates the condition, state, 
or characteristic of the direct object as the result of the action of the 
verb ? What does angry modify ? 

In 3, what is the direct object ? What word indicates a state or 
condition of the direct object as the result of the action of the verb ? 
What other objectives in the numbered sentences are used in the same 
way ? What are the two uses of each of these objectives ? Do they 
have the same uses as the adjectives in i and 2 ? 

In previous lessons, how have incomplete verbs been helped to form 
bare predicates ? When two objects were necessary, what were their 
uses ? Did the direct and indirect objects refer to the same person or 
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thing ? In this lesson, how is the bare predicate formed ? Do the two 
objectives refer to the same person or thing ? When an adjective is 
used with the direct object to complete the bare predicate, what two 
uses does it have ? When a noun is used with the direct object to 

complete the bare predicate, what two uses does it have ? 

« 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Explain the bare predicates in the folloiving sentences. 

7. The people elected Smith governor because they thought 
him wise and prudent, and gave him power to rule as he 
pleased. 

8. Where is the baby May ? Who named her May ? 

9. Mamma gave her that name. 
10. Papa wanted to call her Grace. 

Write sentences containing any tenses of the following verbs 
used with direct objects^ and with nouns or adjectives used to 
complete the bare predicates and to modify the direct objects, 

make name consider choose 

elect think appoint constitute 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

Some incomplete transitive verbs require, to form the 
bare predicate, a direct object of the person or thing, and an 
adjective or a second noun that is complementary to the 
verb, while modifying the direct object like any adjective 
element. 

The complementary noun or adjective, with transitive 
verbs, is called the ohjective complement. It follows the 
direct object, and is used with such verbs as callj make. 
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namef constitute, esteem, consider, and elect, that as- 
sert a state, condition, or characteristic of the direct object 
as the efFect of the action of the verb. 



LESSON XLI. 

HELP WANTED— SITUATIONS WANTED. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers wanted a good boy to learn the pub- 
lishing business. They inserted in the " Herald " the following ad- 
vertisement : 



WANTED— A neat, iDteHigent, honest bor. Mnst 
be ffood penman, and have excellent refe 
Apply by letter ( 
Franklin Bqnare. 



be ffood penman, and have excellent references, 
by letter only. HARPER A BROTHERS, 



Among many replies they received the following : 

27 Gold St., New York, 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, May 7, 1899. 

Franklin Square, New York. 

Gentlemen : I have read your advertisement in Wednesday's ** Herald," 
and, hoping that I may be able to obtain the situation, I hasten to apply 
for it. 

I am certainly honest and neat, and believe that I am as intelligent as 
you expect a boy of my age to be. 

I am sixteen years old, have passed through the primary and grammar 
grades of the public schools in this city, and have been one year in the 
High School. 

My mother needs my help, and I think I ought to leave school and go to 
work ; therefore I make this application. 

I have good references as to character, and hope you will allow me to 
call with them. Yours respectfully, 

Henry Dunbar. 
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PRACTICE WORK. 

Write a letter in answer to the above advertisement, applying 
for the situation. Select from some paper three advertisements 
offering situations that you might be able to fill, and write an 
application for each situation. 

Prepare an advertisement for some situation you would like to 
obtain, and one asking for such an office boy as you would re- 
quire were you in the wholesale grocery business. 



LESSON XLII. 

LOST AND FOUND. 

LOST— Small memorandnm book, black covers, con- 
taining printers* estimates, and addreoses. 93 
reward. NAUMAN, 13 Aster Place. 

What are the chief points in the above advertisement ? Are any 
statements unnecessary ? Is any further description necessary ? 
What words would complete the sentence " $3 reward " ? Are other 
words omitted that would be used in telling about the article ? Why 
are they omitted ? What points must such an advertisement cover ? 

FOUND— Small pocketbook containing two rings, 
locket, and money. Owner must prove property 
and pay charges. HU DM U TS, 925 Broadway. 

What are the points in this advertisement ? What words are neces- 
sary to complete the sentences ? Why are not the articles fully 
described ? In advertising an article as found, what care must be 
taken in the description ? How should lost and found advertisements 
differ in respect to description ? 

To THE Teacher.— This work maybe carried as far as you deem praaical. 
The form, number of words, etc., should be carefully considered. The ability to 
select salient points in description, and to condense the expression, is valuable. 
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PBA€T1C1S WORK. 

Write six advertisements describing articles as found by you, 
and six describing lost articles. Write a full description, in 
complete sentences^ of your hat^ coat, and shoes^ as lost. 
Prepare it for an advertisement by cutting out as many words 
as you can, and yet have it understood. 



LESSON XLIII. 

INTRANSITIVE, INCOMPLETE VERBS. 

1. Lucy is sick. 3. That was John. 

2. She seems better. 4. Yes, it was he. 

Are the verbs in the above sentences complete ? What is used 
with the verb to form the bare predicate in i? in 2? in 3? 104? 
What do the predicate adjectives modify? What are the two uses of 
these adjectives? 

What words in 4 refer to the same person? Which form of the 
pronoun is used? Why? Which form of the first personal pronoun 
can be used in 4 instead of he ? What are the two uses of the predi- 
cate nominatives he and John ? 

In Lessons XXXVIII, XXXIX, and XL, how were the bare 
predicates formed? What kinds of verbs were used in those lessons? 
Are the verbs in the numbered sentences in this lesson transitive? 
Can they take an object? How do they form bare predicates? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Point out the incomplete verbs in the following exercises, fill 
the blanks with nouns, pronouns, or adjectives, and explain 
their uses. 
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S- I am : lo. The dog will run . 

6. He grows . 1 1. The silver turns . 

7. She looks . 12. That smells . 

8. Make the shoes . 13. He became . 

9. Keep your head . 14. The air seems . 



Write three sentences in which adjectives complete the predi- 
cates and modify the subjects, and three where pronouns refer- 
ring to the same persons or things as the subjects complete the 
predicates, 

SUSmiABY OF PRINCIPLES. 

An incomplete intransitive verb forms the bare predicate 
with an adjective element that modifies the subject, or 
with a noun element that refers to the same person or 
thing as the subject, and which must have the same case- 
form. 

The complementary adjective or noun element with in- 
transitive verbs is called the attribute complement. 

LESSON XLIV. 
COMPOSITION. 

1. While we were sailing, one night, near the coast of 
Japan, in a trading vessel, a sudden storm arose, and, in spite 
of all our efforts, drove the ship toward the shore. 

2. The frightened sailors would not obey orders, but seized 
the boats and tried to gain the shore. 

3. The waves rolled mountain high, the winds howled and 
shrieked like fiends seeking their prey, and the boats, without 
oars or sails, were tossed here and there like chips upon the 
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foaming billows, while the cries of the sailors were heard 
above the tumult of the waves as a huge mass of water lifted 
the boats high above the ship, and hurled them into the 
yawning abyss below, to meet their doom. 

4. The ship, helpless, was thrown upon the rocks, the waves 
beat fiercely against her sides, and we thought the end had 
come; but when the night wore slowly away and morning 
came, the sun drove back the clouds, the winds ceased, the 
waves rolled less angrily, we regained our courage, and 
reached the shore in safety. 

Separate the first paragraph into four distinct sentences, and ex- 
plain the changes in capital letters and punctuation. How many 
sentences can you form from the second paragraph ? Separate the 
third paragraph into four distinct sentences. Separate the fourth 
paragraph into as many sentences as you think necessary to gain the 
best form of expression. 

Which sentences in the lesson are too long? What is the objection 
to such long sentences? How many sentences would you make 
from the third paragraph in order to obtain the best form of expres- 
sion? from the fourth paragraph? 

What is the objection to very short sentences? When the ideas in 
several short sentences are closely connected, how do you change 
the sentences? 

Change the positions of one night and in a trading vessel in i, of 
frightened in 2, of above the tumult of the waves in 3, of helpless and 

To THE Teacher.— This lesson uses the third step in composition. The drill 
is invaluable. Long and involved sentences should be separated into several dis- 
tinct sentences, while short, jerky sentences should be united. The style of 
sentence should be made to fit the thought. A longer sentence can be used in 
descriotion than in commands on the battlefield. 
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in safety in 4. Change sudden to suddenly in i, seized to seizing in 2, 
Z^it/ to lifting in 3, ^nd helpless to helplessly in 4 ; and explain the 
other changes that may be necessary. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write three paragraphs about hread^ using at least twenty 
words in each paragraph and only one period. Separate each 
paragraph into as many sentences as possible^ and then unite 
such sentences as you deem necessary to get the best form of 
expression, 

LESSON XLV. 

I. REGULAR VERBS. 

1. We live in B. now. You move often. 

2. We lived there a year, but moved yesterday. 

3. When I walk to school, I call for May. 

4. When I walked to school, I called for May. 

In what tense are the verbs in i and 3 ? in 2 and 4 ? What is 
added to the present tense of the verbs in i to form the past tense ? 
How is the past tense of the verbs in 4 formed? When verbs form 
their past t^se in this regular way by adding ^or ed to the present, 
what are they called? When does a regular verb form its past tense 
by adding ed to the present? When does it add only d to form the 
past tense ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing the present-tense forms of the fol- 
lowing regular verbs: love, plant, sail, prove, play. 

Change the verbs to the past tense, and tell how it is regularly 
formed. 
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II. IBBEOVI^AB V1SBB8. 

1. I see you. You are behind the door. 

2. I saw you. You were behind the door. 

In what tense are the verbs in r? in 2 ? Is the past tense of these 
verbs regularly formed? When verbs form their past tense irregu- 
larly from the present, what are they called? 

PRACTICJS WORK. 

Write sentences containing the present-tense forms of the fol- 
lowing irregular verbs: give, break, buy, speak. 

Change the verbs to the past tense, and notice how the past 
tense is formed from the present. 

Write in one column the present-tense forms of the regular 
verbs in the following list, hi the second column write their 
past-tense forms. In the third column place the present-tense 
forms of the irregular verbs, and in the fourth column write 
their past-tense forms. 



go 


want 


wm 


say 


fly 


meet 


paint 


make 


wait 


fight 


know 


take 


hold 


drink 


drive 


weigh 


build 


form 


place 


change 


sing 


lift 


study 


grow 



Example.— 

REOULAB VEKBS. 

Pres. Tense, Past Tense. 
ask asked 



IBBEOULAB TBBBS. 

Pres, Tense, Past Tense. 



bring 



brought 
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SUMSIABY OF PBINCIPUCS. 

JRegula/r verbs form their past tense by adding d to 
root-forms ending in e^ and ed to root-forms ending in a 
consonant 

Verbs that do not form their past tense by adding d or 
ed to the root-form are called irregula/t verbs. 

LESSON XLVI. 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

1. A wolf and a lamb were drinking one day from the same 
brook. The lamb stood some distance from the wolf, and was 
farther down the stream. 

2. The wolf was lean and hungry. The lamb was young 
and fat. The wolf thought that the. lamb would make him a 
good dinner. 

3. " Why," cried he to the lamb, " do you stir up the water 
so much and make it so muddy that I cannot drink it ? I 
believe you do it to annoy me.*' 

4. " I do not stir up the water,'* said the lamb, " but, if I did, 
it would not trouble you, since the water runs from you to 
me. 

5. '* Do you dare to contradict me and to tell me I lie ? *' 
growled the wolf. " This is not the first time you have insulted 
me. I heard six months ago that you were talking about me." 

To THE Teacher.— -This lesson uses the fourth step in composition. Dictate 
the story to give practice in capitals, punctuation, quotations, and paragraphs. 
Then have an outline prepared of the chief points in each paragraph, and compare 
it with the story. Then the fifth step may be used, and the composition be 
written from the outline. 
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6. " It could not have been I," said the lamb, ** since I was 
not then bom." 

7. " Well," said the wolf, " if it were not you, it was one of 
your family, and you are just as bad as the rest. I will not 
bear such things any longer." 

8. As he said this, he seized the poor lamb and carried her 
off for dinner. 

FBACnCE WORK. 

Read the story ^ changing the direct to indirect quotations. 
Change the positions of the modifiers of were drinking. Omit 
one verb from the second sentence. Make a single sentence from 
the three sentences in the second paragraph. Unite the divided 
quotations in the thirds fourth^ fifths sixths and seventh para- 
graphs^ and explain the changes in punctuation. Separate tlie 
fourth^ the sixths and the first part of the seventh paragraph 
into two distinct sentences. 

LESSON XLVII. 
PARTICIPLES OP REGULAR VERBS. 

1. The gathering clouds grow black with rain. 

2. The general, bravely leading his army, attacks the 
advancing enemy, and drives them, completely defeated, 
from the field. 

In I, what word asserts something of the clouds ? What word 
implies motion but does not assert it ? From what verb is gathering f 
How is it formed from gather f 

In 2, what words assert action ? What words imply action with- 
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out asserting it ? From what verb is leading ? How is it formed 
from lead ? What kind of verb is lead ? What does leading govern 
in 2 ? How is it modified ? What characteristics of its verb does 
leading retain ? As what element is it used ? Since it participates in 
the characteristics of a verb and an adjective, what is it called ? 

Does leading indicate a progressive or a perfect action ? How are 
all ^wx^ progressive participles formed ? What other progressive par- 
ticiples are in the numbered sentences ? 

Does any other word in 2 imply action without asserting it ? 
From what verb is defeated formed ? How is it formed ? How is it 
modified ? As what element is it used ? Since it participates in the 
characteristics of a verb and of an adjective, what kind of word is 
it ? Does defeated indicate a progressive or a perfect action ? What 
is 2. progressive participle ? What is 2, perfect participle ? 

What two participles are formed from verbs ? How are all pro- 
gressive participles formed ? In regular verbs, how are all perfect 
participles formed ? What tense of a regular verb has the same form 
as a perfect participle ? 

PBACTICi: WORK. 

Describe the participles in the following paragraph, tell from 
what verbs they are formed^ what characteristics of their verbs 
they retain^ and how they are used. 

Leaping to his feet, he seized a loaded musket, intending to 
fight the approaching foe; but, seeing a horse standing sad- 
dled near the door, he sprang on his back, and, striking down 
the guard stationed at the gate, escaped the threatened 
capture. 

To THE Teacher. — The terms present and past can be developed in a similar 
way, if they are preferred. 
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SUMIIABT OF PBINCIPIiES. 

Some words derived from verbs assume or imply rather 
than assert the verbal idea, though they retain other char- 
acteristics of the verbs. 

These words, when used as adjectives, are called parti- 
eiples. 

A progressive participle is always formed by adding 
ing to the root-form of the verb. It expresses a continu- 
ance of the verb idea at the time indicated by the principal 
verb in the sentence. 

A perfect participle expresses a verb idea as finished 
or completed at or before the time of the principal verb in 
the sentence. 

Regula/r verbs form their perfect participles by adding 
d or ed to the root-form of the verb. In such verbs the 
perfect participle and the past tense have the same form. 



LESSON XLVIIL 

PARTICIPLES OF IBBEOULAB TEBBS. 

I. The broken ranks, driven easily from their posi- 
tion, fled from the field. 

What words in i imply action, but do not assert it ? From what 
verbs are broken and driven derived ? How are they used ? How 
is driven modified ? 

Since broken and drivefi are part verbs and part adjectives, what are 
they called ? Do they denote progressive or complete action ? 
What kind of participle are they ? What is the progressive parti- 
ciple of break ? of drive ? 
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PRACTICE WOBK. 

Describe the participles in the following sentences^ tell from 
what verbs they are formed^ what characteristics of their verbs 
they retain^ and how they are used. Write in columns the 
present and past tenses of each verb, and its two participles. 



Example. - 


- 






Pres, 


Past, 


Prog. Part, 


Per. Part. 


break 


broke 


breaking 


broken 



2. The mill, blown from its foundations, fell into the raging 
torrent. 

3. The hawk, beaten off by the dog, flew away. 

4. The fallen tree lay across the path. 

5. A lily, broken by the rain, torn from its stem, and lying 
on the graveled walk; a bird blown from its ruined nest by 
the raging storm ; a limb loaded with ripened fruit, half 
wrenched from its parent tree ; a lamb deserted by the flock, 
bleating its fright, — attracted the attention of the astonished 
child. 

Change the participles in the following sentences to clauses, 
and tell what they modify. 

6. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

7. A sitting hen never grows fat. 

8. He raised the fallen man. 

9. A stone, thrown carelessly, glanced on the frozen ice. 

10. His fingers, broken by the blow, lost their hold of the 
drowning girl. 

11. A man, riding by, saw the boy lying there. 
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SUMMABT OF FBINCIPLE8. 

The perfect participles of irregular verbs are formed by 
no fixed rule, and, like their past-tense forms, must be 
learned. 



LESSON XLIX. 

COMPOSITION — OUTLINES. 
THE IiITTIiE 6IBL AXD «« GOB'S CRE ATUSES.*' 

1. One bright morning in the early fall, a little girl went 
out all alone to walk down the valley and among the beautiful 
trees that grew not far from her home. 

2. She loved the birds that fluttered among the trees and 
sang their songs to her, and the squirrels that peeped out from 
the hazel-bushes at her as she went along; and all ** God's 
creatures " seemed to know that she would not hurt them. 

3. A blackbird, swinging on a spray near by, looked at her 
and piped his note. She heard him, and thought he asked 
her name. 

4. " My name ? *' said she. ** Why, my name is little Bell. 
And now that I have told you my name, you must sing me 
your very best song." 

5. " Indeed I will," said he, and piped the gayest song that 
blackbird ever sang, while little Bell smiled as she sat and 
listened, with her bright brown eyes full of love and sweet- 
ness. 

6. When the blackbird stopped singing, little Bell ran down 
the shady lane and through the grassy opening among the 
trees, while the blackbird called out her name long and loud, 
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that the squirrel, peeping from the hazel limb, might know 
that she would not hurt him. 

7. When little Bell saw the squirrel, she sat down among 
the ferns and called to him, ** Squirrel, go and bring me nuts/' 
Away he went, and soon had filled her lap with great, ripe 
nuts, while the blackbird called out, ** Happy Bell!" 

8. As Bell sat eating the nuts, she thought how pleasant it 
would be to share them with the blackbird and the squirrel. 
"Come, blackbird! come, squirrel!'* she called; "come and 
share with me *' ; and down they came for their share. How 
happy they were as they played together, and what stories the 
blackbird and the squirrel told to their friends about the dear 
little girl playmate they had had that day. 

9. When little Bell said her prayers that night, a bright 
angel floating near heard the blackbird saying softly, '* Bell, 
dear Bell!*' "Dear Bell," murmured the angel. "God 
blesses with our care all who love His creatures. I will watch 
over you and keep you safe from harm while you sleep, and 
leave good gifts for you in the morning." 

PBAOTIC£ WORK. 

Is this a parable or a fable? Why? What lesson does it teach? 
Who are "God's creatures"? Do birds and squirrels naturally feel 
afraid of hiiman beings? Why? Do they lose their fear when 
kindly treated? Do they ever fear one another? Do you think that 
they can in any way talk with one another? 

Make an outline covering the chief points in each paragraph. 

Tell the story from your outline^ to be sure that you have 

selected all the leading points. Compare your outline with the 
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one given in this lesson. Select the best points from the two 
outlines^ and write the story y uniting or separating sentences to 
obtain the best form. 

OUTLINE. 
LITIXE DEIX. 

I. Little Girl: went to walk^ — when — where. 

II. What She Loved : birds — squirrels — " God's crea- 
tures '* knew it. 

III. Blackbird : where — what he did — girl heard — what 
she thought. 

IV. Bell : answered — told her name — asked bird to 
sing. 

V. Blackbird : what he said — what he sang — Bell sat 
— listened — smiled. 

VI. Bell : ran down lane — when — bird told her name 
to squirrel — why. 

VII. Bell : saw squirrel — sat down — where — told him 
to bring nuts — what squirrel did — blackbird sang. 

VIII. Bell: what she thought — when — whom she invited 
to share — they came — were happy — told friends about Bell. 

IX. Angel : what he heard blackbird say — when — what 
angel said — ** God blesses those who love His creatures. I 
will take care of you.*' 

To THE Teacher. — The preparation of outlines is very important. Select sim- 
ple stories, and let pupils give oral outlines by paragraphs until they find it easy to 
see and to state the chief points. In general, a series of questions brings out these 
points clearly. Thus : Who (or what) is spoken of — what was said, felt, thought, 
or done by, to, or about the subject or objects — » when — where — in what circum- 
stances — with what results, etc. 
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LESSON L. 
TENSE. 

I. TH£ PRESENT PERFECT. 

1. I see the picture. 3. I shall see the picture. 

2. I saw the picture. 4. I have seen the picture. 

What are the three general divisions of time ? In which of the 
above sentences do the verbs denote past time ? Is there any differ- 
ence in the meaning of 2 and 4 ? Does have seen denote 2, perfect or 
an unfinished act ? Before what time is the act shown to be perfected ? 
How is the verb-phrase have seen formed ? The present form have 
with the perfect participle seen forms what tense ? 

If you substitute the perfect participles of love^ painty draw, buy^ 
brings sell, lose, hurt, and get ior seen in 4, what tense will be formed, 
and what will be its meaning ? 

n. THE PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I had seen the picture. 

2. I had finished the picture. 

To what general division of time do 5 and 6 belong ? Does hcui 
seen denote a perfect or an unfinished act ? Add to 1 a clause intro- 
duced by before. In what tense is the verb in the clause ? What 
time is denoted by had seen ? Add to 2 a clause introduced by 
when. In what tense is the verb in the clause ? What time is de- 
noted by had finished ? How is the verb-phrase had seen formed ? 
The past form hcui with the perfect participle seen forms what tense ? 

If you substitute the perfect participles of love, paint, draw, buy, 
bring, sell, lose, hurt, and get for seen in i, what tense will be formed, 
and what will be its meaning ? 
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Ul, THE rVTVBE-PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I shall see the picture. 

2. I shall have seen the picture. 

In how many ways is future time denoted in i and 2 ? Which 
form denotes simple future time ? Does sM// have seen denote a 
perfect or an unfinished act ? Add to 2 a clause introduced by before 
or when. 

In what tense is the verb in the clause ? Although in the present- 
tense foYm, what time does it denote ? What time, then, is denoted by 
shall have seen f How is the verb-phrase shall have seen formed ? 
The future form shall have with the perfect participle seen forms 
what tense ? 

Which part of a verb is used with have and had f Is any other 
part ever used with have and had ? 

If you substitute the perfect participles of lave^ painty draw, buy^ 
bring, sell, lose, hurt, and get for seen in 2, what tense is formed and 
what will be its meaning ? 

IV. PRACTICE WORK. 

Copy the following exercises, and fill each blank with some 
form of writer go, buy, 8ee, be, using with it have, had, 
or shall have to complete the phrase-forms, 

1. I Jane yesterday. She told me that she the 

letter I her mother. They a house, and her mother 

me about it. 

2. The boys Paris. They yesterday. The 

girls previously. The in Paris a week 

when the boys get there. 

3. I the horse before you me. If you 
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sooner, or me about it, I should not 

him. 

4. When I the horse that James , I 

John who home, and told him about it. 

SUMIHABY OF PRINCIPLES. 

Tense includes the simple time-forms of verbs, as see, 
saw, that show only the time of the act, in the present and 
the past tense, and also the phrase-forms that indicate time 
and completeness at the time, as have seen, ha^ seen. 

The present tense is used to indicate the present divi- 
sion of time, as this week, year, season, century, etc., 
or to state a present thought of a future act, as, I go 
West to-morrow. 

The past tense denotes past time without limit or 
conditions. 

The present perfect tense denotes the completion of 
some act or condition at or before the present time. 

TYit past perfect tense denotes the completion of some 
act or condition at or before some other past time. 

The future tense indicates future time without limit or 
conditions. 

The future perfect tense denotes the completion of an 
act or condition at or before some other future time. 

The present perfect phrase is formed by using have (or 
has) with the perfect participle of a verb. 

The past perfect phrase is formed by using had with 
the perfect participle of a verb. 

The future perfect phrase is formed by using shall have 
or wiU have with the perfect participle of a verb. 
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LESSON LI. 

I. TELEGRAMS. ~ 

Mr. Henry Webster, of 1 29 Second Street, New York, went to Bos- 
ton, July 2, 1899, expecting to reach home the next evening at 8 
o'clock. His train was derailed at New Haven, and he was there- 
fore detained, though not injured. He sent his wife a telegram con- 
taining teii words (besides the address and his name), stating the facts. 
Can you write the telegram ? 

Mrs. John Barker, of 201 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., sent a tele- 
gram to her husband at the Palmer House, Chicago, 111., telling him 
that Henry, their eldest boy, had had a fall from his bicycle and was 
badly hurt, and asking Mr. Barker to come home at once. The tele- 
gram contained ten words. Can you write it ? 

Mr. James Murray was away from home last summer, with his 
family, at the Ocean House, Long Branch, N. J. On July 6 the 
police found that his house in Philadelphia had been broken into the 
night before, and his silver stolen. They caught the thieves the same 
day, and recovered the silver. Detective Henry Brown telegraphed 
Mr. Murray the facts in ten words. Can you write the telegram ? 

Condense the following telegram into ten words ^ besides the 
heading, address^ and signature, 

Elgin, 111., July 20, 1899. 
Mr. John Straus, 

17 State Street, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir : — I have concluded that it will be necessary for me to see you 
and to go over with you our proposed partnership before signing the papers 
which you sent me. 

I will therefore go to Chicago day after to-morrow, and will meet you at 

your office in the afternoon. 

Very truly yours, Charles Lane. 
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PRACTIGS: WORK. 

Prepare four brief statements of facts ^ in complete sentences, 
and then try to embody the necessary points of each in the form 
of a telegram, 

II. PUBLIC NOTICES. 

A meeting of the Philo Socials will be held on 
Wednesday, Aug. 3, at 4 p. m., in the Latin Room. 
Important matters demand a full attendance. 
By order of the President, 

Mary Gray, Secretary. 

What is a public notice ? In the above, who are called to a meet- 
ing ? When ? Where ? Why ? By whose order ? What points 
should be covered in such notices ? Find public notices in the 
papers. Are they all signed by some one ? What class of notices 
should be signed ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Prepare a notice of some meeting, properly authorized. Write 
five notices that do not require any signature, 

LESSON LII. 

DESCRIPTION -> COMPARISON. 

I. 
THE APPLE TREE. 

What It Is: a plant called fruit tree — shape, rounding top, 
generally irregular — parts, roots in ground, trunk and bark, 

To THE Teacher. — Common legal forms, notes, brief forms of contracts, re- 
ceipts, etc., impersonal communications, invitations and replies, etc., may be taught 
in connection with Lesson LI, or later in the course, as you think best. 
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branches, leaves, shape, size, color — flowers, description of— 
fruit, varieties, description of. 

Uses of Parts: roots steady tree, hold in place, draw 
food from earth and water, make sap that causes growth- 
trunk supports top, carries sap from roots, protected by bark 
— branches support slender twigs, leaves, and fruit, carry sap 
from trunk — flowers necessary for fruit. 

Value : wood used to burn, not desirable — fruit good for 
man and beast, cooked, raw. 



IL 

THE OAK TBEE. 

What It Is: a plant — shape, irregular top — parts, roots, 
trunk, rough bark, stout crooked branches — leaves, describe— 
flowers, describe — acorns. 

Uses of Parts: roots make sap, steady tree — trunk carries 
sap and protects it — branches carry sap to and support buds, 
leaves, blossoms, fruit. 

Value: wood, used in building ships — good to bum- 
furniture — acorns, eaten by squirrels and hogs. 

To THE Teacher. —Oral work preceding these lessons is of great value. It 
should cover a study of the objects described, questions from teacher and pupils in 
regard to them, and verbal descriptions and comparisons. 

It would be desirable to make semi-weekly lessons on other objects in a similar 
way. One division of the class might describe one object, another division describe 
a second object, and the third division make the comparison. 

Common objects should be chosen that have similar and dissimilar points, and 
these should be pointed out in making the comparison. Example. ^Two trees; 
two animals; two flowers; two books; two stories; two houses; day and night; 
morning and evening ; spring and fall, etc. 
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III. 
COMPAKISON OF THE APPLB TKEJH AXD THE OAK TRES:. 

I. Similarities : plants — shape — roots, uses of bark. 
II. Differences: leaves, shape, color— blossoms— fruit, 
kind, uses — wood, uses, value. 



LESSON LIII. 

USES OP WORDS. 
I. 

Pres. Tense. Past Tense, Perf. Part. 

sit sat sat 

1. I sit in the old chair every day. 

2. Father sits near me and sleeps. 

3. She sat under the big tree where they had sat 
long years before. 

4. Every morning for months she has sat there, and 
I have sat near to comfort her. 

What time is denoted by the verb in i ? in 2 ? If sit and sits are 
in the present tense, why do they have different forms? What per- 
sonal pronouns can be used instead of /, in i, without changing the 
verb-form ? Sit is used in what persons and numbers ? Sits is used 
in what person and number? 

What time is denoted by the first verb in 3 ? Sat is used in what 
persons and numbers? In 3, what happened before she sat under the 
tree? What verb-phrase in 3 denotes time before some other past 
time? In what tense is had sat f 
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In 4, what verfo-phrases denote time before the present? In what 
tense is have sat? has satt If both phrases are in the present per- 
fect tense, why do they have diflEerent forms? What form of sit is 
used with have^ has^ and had? 



Fill the following blanks with the correct forms of sit. 

5. I have there often, and he has near me. 

6. It rained before I had there long. 

7. I had just down when the bell rang. 

8. We where she now . 

9. Father and John there, and Punch near them. 

10. May and Sarah have up too late. 

II. 

Pres, Tense. Past Tense. Perf Part. 

set set set 

1. Now I set the table, and place the chairs. 

2. Sarah sets the plates on the table. 

3. John set the basket on the piazza. 

4. I have set the roots in the ground. 

5. John has set the boxes in the entry. 

6. We had set our traps for game. 

What kind of verb is set ? What objects does it take in the above 
sentences? In what tense are set and sets in i and 2? If both are 
in the present tense, why do they have different forms? In what 
tense is set in 3? Change it to the present third singular. What 
form of set is used with Jias^ have^ and had? Give the forms of the 
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present perfect tense. What is the past perfect phrase of set? 
What is the future perfect phrase? 

Define set. Define sit. Which verb never takes an object? 
What are the participles of set ? of sit f What is the past tense of 
sit? oiset? 

III. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Use the words piazza^ chair , bed, tree, yard, clock, 
sofa, tumbler, forks, mat, trap, with the present, past, 
and present perfect tenses of set and sit. 

Example.— I sat under a tree. I set the tree in the garden. 

Fi// the following blanks with the correct forms of set or sit. 

1. May the room in order every day. 

2. She has just the clock on the table. 

3. We a hen yesterday. We had two before. 

4. I will out on the piazza while the gardener 

out the roses. 

5. Who out the trees in the park? 

6. The dog out in the yard an hour. 

7. John out the roots yesterday. 

8. The girl had the table, and mamma had down 

before we got home. 

9. Lucy has out for home. 

10. I down to rest where I had often , and, 

there, I fell asleep. 

11. May I here? I have here before. 

12. Did you down on the wet grass? 
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IV. 



MODEL TABLE OP VERB-FORMS. 

Sit. To rest; to stay on a seat; to take a seat. 





sits. 



PMt. 



you 

we 

they 



Vsat. 



he 

she 

it 



/ 



Pres. Perf: and Paat Pert 

I 

you I have 



we i had 
they 



sat. 




sat. 



Set. To place; to put; to plant; to fix. 




sets. 



Past. 

I \ 

you 

we 

they 



> 



set. 



he 

she 

it 



/ 



have set— had set. 




she V has set— had set. 



SUMMARY OF PKINCIPLBS. 

Sit is an intransitive verb. Parts, ailh-satsat. 
Set is a transitive verb. Parts, set — set — set. 

Note.— Set, to go down, is used as an intransitive verb when any name of a 
heavenly body is the subject. Example.— The sun sets. 
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LESSON LIV. 
THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

1. A wasp met a bee that was hurrying by, 

And he said, " Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I ? 

2. " My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold ; 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold ; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told." 

3. "Ah, cousin," the bee said, " 't is all very true; 
But if I had half as much mischief to do. 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. 

4. ** You have a fine shape and a delicate wing. 

They own you are handsome ; but, then, there *s one thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 

5. " My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me. 

Because I 'm a useful and innocent bee." 

6. From this little story let people beware, 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are. 
They will never be loved, if they 're ever so fair. 

What are the divisions of prose called? Into what are poems 
divided? Each stanza in this poem has how many lines? What is 
meant by rhyme ? Are there any rhymes in this poem? Explain the 
use of capitals in the title and in the poem. Could this poem be 
true? Why not? What lesson does it teach? When a story or a 
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poem cannot be true, and is not told to be believed, but to teach 
something, what is it called? 

PKACTICB WORK. 

I. 

1 . Write questions that might be answered by the stanzas in 
the poem. Change the questions to statements^ and add the 
chief points in the answers, 

2. From the outline you have thus made^ write the story of 
the Wasp and the Bee. 

3. Unite or separate paragraphs in your composition^ as you 
prefer, to obtain the best forms of expression. 

Example.— Fourth stanza, {a) What did the bee admit? Why 
was the wasp disliked? {b) Bee admitted wasp's fine shape, delicate 
wing, good looks. Was dishked on account of sting. 

II. 

Select three short poems, of from four to eight stanzas each, 
and prepare outlines of them in a similar way. From your 
outlines write the ideas contained in the poem. 

To THE Pupil. — Remember that you may introduce statements that you infer 
from what is told, or even that you imagine might be true, if they do not conflict 
with the ideas of the selection chosen. Thus, in writing the first stanza 01 this 
poem, you might make it about as follows : 

**A wasp, who was very proud of his looks, and who delighted in annoying 
people, was one day flying lazily along, when he met an honest, industrious bee, 
who, busy gathering honey, was hurrying by him, loaded with sweets from the 
clover whose blossoms scented the air. 

**The wasp had noticed that he was shunned and hated by everybody, while 
the bee was liked and cared for. He thought this very strange, since he was so 
beautiful, while the bee was very homely, and so, partly to praise himself; and 
partly to find out the reason for their different relations to people, he said; etc." 
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LESSON LV. 
PROGRESSIVE VERB-PHRASES. 

1. I am reading a book. 

2. He has been riding a horse. 

3. We had been playing ball. 

4. They were eating dinner. 

5. I shall be working to-night, and the boys will be 
studying their lessons. 

What is a progressive participle? What kind of action does it 
always express? What progressive participles are used in the num- 
bered sentences? These participles are used with forms of what verb 
to make phrases? Which part of each phrase shows the time or tense 
of the verb-phrase? Give the tense of each sentence. Is the action 
in each sentence represented as complete or as progressing? How 
are progressive phrases formed ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Give five sentences containing progressive phrases formed 
from begin. 

Fill the following blanks with the correct forms of sit and 
setf and tell how the progressive phrases are formed and what 
time they denote, 

6. I am on the trunk. Is he the table? 

7. We were at the window, where we had been 

for some time, watching the sun, that was in the west, 

when we heard the noise. 
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8. How long has he been there ? I have been 

here an hour, and he was there when I came. 

9. The hen will have been three weeks then. 

10. They had been out in the cold for hours. 

11. We had been out trees before he came. 

12. The evening star was in the west. 

13. Who has been this clock back? 

14. Mary was the chairs on the piazza. 

SUMMARY OF PBINOIPIiBS. 

Progressive verb^phrases are composed of a progres- 
sive participle and some form or phrase of the verb he 
which indicates the time or tense of the progressive 
phrase. 

LESSON LVI. 



I 

Ws. Tense. 


>RACTICE WOI 

Prog. Part. 


\K ON VERB-FOB 
I. 

Past Tense. 


bMS* 

Perf. Part. 


bring 


bringing 


brought 


brought 


catch 


catching 


caught 


caught 


teach 


teaching 


taught 


taught 


think 


thinking 


thought 


thought 


fight 


fighting 


fought 


fought 



the above verbs, what change has been made in the vowels of the 
present to denote past time ? 



PRACTICE WORK. 
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Fill the following blanks with present forms of the above list 
of verbs y then change them to past forms. 



I. Little kitty 

mother her to do this. 



a mouse, and it tome. I 



her 



the ball easily, because he 
kitty her letters. 



2. John that I 

3. I my book and 

4. We for our independence. 

5. The two dogs with each other every day. 

6. I that should be stopped. 



II. 



me. 



Pres, Tense. 


Prog, Part, 


Past Temse. 


Perf Part. 


break 


breaking 


broke 


broken 


drive 


driving 


drove 


driven 


ride 


riding 


rode 


ridden 


write 


writing 


wrote 


written 


forget 


forgetting 


forgot 


forgotten 



In this list of verbs how is the past tense formed ? What is added 
to the past tense to form the perfect participle ? 

Fill the following blanks with present forms of the above list 
of verbs y and change them to past forms. 

1. The morning and the sun away the clouds. 

2. I this as I along in the cars. 

3. I my pen if I when I in the cars. 



4. John 



5. I often 

6. I them down if I 



out on the horse every day. 
— the names of persons. 

them. 
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III. 



Present. 


Prog. Part. 


Past. 


Perf. Part 


cost 


costing 


cost 


cost 


cut 


cutting 


cut 


cut 


shut 


shutting 


shut 


shut 


put 


putting 


put 


put 



Fill the following blanks with the correct forms of the above 
list of verbs. 

1. This money now, though yesterday it nothing. 

2. John wood for the fire yesterday, and Henry it 

to-day. 

3. When school closed, I up the blinds and the 

doors. 

4. May a cent in the bank each day. 

5. She one in yesterday. 

IV. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing the present perfect tense of catchy 
teach f think f ride, and drive; the past perfect tense of 
bring f break, write, and put; the progressive-phrase 
form in the present perfect tense of cost and shut ; and the 
progressive-phrase form in the future tense of sit, set, put, 
and drive. 

To THE Teacher. — The regular verbs are sometimes classed as the new con- 
jugation, and other verbs are called the old conjugation. Since the present partici- 
ple always ends in ing^ it is not necessary to give it as one of the principal parU 
of a verb. The principal parts of a verb are those forms from which other 
forms are built up. 



PICTURE STUDY. 
LESSON LVII. 
PICTURE STUDY. 



I. Study this picture until you can see it entire, and describe the 
objects in it with your eyes closed. 2, Think about what is actually 
blown in regard to Santa Klaus. 3. Imagine a real Santa Klaus: 
how he was dressed, what he carried, how he traveled, his appear- 
ance, and what he did on some particular Christmas. 

After you have completed this work, answer the following questions : 
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I. PRACTICE WORK. ORAIi. 

1. What do you see in this picture ? Describe Santa Klaus as 
seen here — his dress, appearance, etc. What does he carry ? Where 
is he ? 

2. Who is Santa Klaus ? Is he a real person ? At what season 
of the year is he expected by children ? Why ? What can you tell 
about the origin of the mythical Santa Klaus ? Why do people still 
pretend that Santa brings Christmas gifts to children ? 

3. Describe Santa Klaus as you imagined him. Where was he ? 
Where did he come from ? How did he travel ? With what was 
his sleigh loaded ? 

4. Describe some home which your Santa Klaus visited. What 
kind of house was it ? Where was it situated ? Who lived there? 
Did the children expect him ? What did they want as presents ? 
Did they really think Santa Klaus would bring them gifts ? 

5. How did the children prepare for Santa Klaus*s visit before they 
went to bed ? What did they say to each other ? What happened 
after they were asleep ? 

6. Describe Christmas morning. What happened when the chil- 
dren awoke ? What did they see ? What did they do ? What did 
they say about their presents ? 

II. WRITTEN. 

Write the work called for in i. Arrange it in paragraph, 
unite or separate sentences to gain the best form of expression, 
and give a name to your composition. 

Note. —Notice that under i you include only what you actually see in the pic- 
ture. Under 2, you state y^r/j gathered from other persons or from books. Un- 
der 3, you include whatever pleases your imagination. Some of the things you 
imagine may be true ; others may be untrue and yet not impossible ; while others 
may be impossible, like the incidents of a fable. 
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III. WRITTEN. 

Select a picture from a Reader, a Geography, or a History. Study 
it carefully, write questions in regard to it, and write in the best form 
answers to your questions. 

Be careful to make three divisions of your study and your questions. 
I. Include only the things actually seen in the picture. 2. Include 
such facts about the objects shown as you can obtain from any source. 
3. Include whatever you are pleased to imagine about the objects, 
without regard to its being possible or impossible. 



LESSON LVIII. 
USES OP WORDS. 

I. CAN AND MAT, 

1. I can ride a bicycle. May I take yours? 

2. You may take it if you can ride well. 

3. I to ride a bicycle. Will you me 

to take yours ? 

4. I you to take it, if you to 

ride well. 

5. I think it may rain before night. 

Fill the blanks in 3 and 4 with words that will make them have the 
same meaning as i and 2. What two words did you use instead of 
can ? What did you use instead of may f Which word is used to 

To THE Teacher.— A few other pictures should be selected for future lessons, 
and taught in a similar way : first, the study ; second, the oral work ; third, the 
written work. Each should include things seen, learned, and imagined. These 
things may not always be kept separate in a composition, but are separated 
here to show the three divisions and to draw out work under each. 
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ask or to give permission ? Which word is used to express the 
power or ability to act ? In 5, what is the meaning of may ? What 
two meanings does may have in this lesson ? In what tense is it ? 
When it denotes possibilities, to what time does it refer ? 

PRACTICiS WORK. 

Give a sentence in which may denotes a possibility. 
Fill the blanks in the following sentences with forms of can 
or may, and explain their meanings. 

6. you skate ? I skate better than you. 

7. — '- — you tell me where I find John ? 

8. You carry the basket if you lift it. 

9. You have trouble if you go there. 

10. It ^ be true, but I find out about it. 

1 1. I ride your gray horse. 

II. MIGHT AND COVLD. 

1. She says I may go. She said I might go. 

2. John says he can swim. He said he could swim. 

In the above sentences, may and can follow verbs in what tense ? 
Might and could follow verbs in what tense ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences using may, can, might, and could fol- 
lowing other verbs, and explain their use and meaning. Use 
may and can in independent sentences, and explain their 
meaning. 

Fill the following blanks with may, miffht, can, and 
could, and explain their use. 



GRAVE FORMS. 
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1 . No one have done better than May did. 

2. If you had looked you — — have seen him. 

3. I fly my kite if I find a string. 

4. He not learn if he tried very hard. 

5. He said it have been true. 

6. He said he write. I thought he . 



7. If I call he go with me ? 

8. If I had called he have gone ? 

SUMBEABY OF PRINCIPLES. 

Can and could express power or ability to act. 

May and might express permission or possibility. 

When used in clauses their tense-forms must correspond 
with those of the verbs in the principal or conditional 
clauses expressed or understood. 



LESSON LIX. 



GRAVE FORMS ~ VERBS AND PRONOUNS. 



Present tense. 

(art the man. 
hast thine own. 
dost thyself harm, 
hatest thine enemies, 
helpest thy friends. 



3. Ye 



Past tense. 

wast there, 
hadst thy share. 
2. Thou-/ didst wrong. 
I hatedst evil, 
lovedst good. 



' 



{are the salt of the earth, 
have your reward, 
do well, 
hate yotu" enemies. 



4. Ye 



'were yourselves lost, 
had what ye asked, 
did yourselves harm, 
.hated the wrongdoer. 
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5. He rideth on the storm. 7. Thou shalt receive thine own. 

6. Awake, thou that sleepest. 8. Wilt thou bless thy people? 
9. Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, be- 

lievest thou ? Thou shalt see greater things than these. 

In what person and number is thou ? Of what verbs is thou the 
subject in the above sentences ? In what tense are the verbs in i ? 
in 2 ? Are these grave forms in common use ? In what kinds 
of composition are the grave forms mostly used ? What grave forms 
of the personal pronouns are used in the above sentences ? If you 
change thou to you in i and 2, what other changes must be made in 
the sentences ? 

How are the grave forms of the verbs in i and 2 obtained from 
the common forms? What grave form is used in 5? How is it 
made from the common form ? What verbs have no grave form in 
the third person, singular number? In what mode and tense is awake 
in 6? What is its subject? Why is sleepest in the grave form? What 
is the antecedent of that ? In what person and number must that be? 

What is the grave form of shall? of will? Explain thy and thine 
in 7 and 8. What verb-forms are used with^^/ Are there any 
grave forms of verbs in the plural? Since the same forms are used 
in the plural with ye and you^ how can you know which pronoun to 
use? What is the only grave form of the pronoun in the plural? In 
what cases is it used? In 9, what grave forms are used? Are all the 
subjects and predicates in 9 in the grave form? 

PBACTICK WORK. 

Give the grave forms of the second personal pronoun. Change 
the grave forms given in this lesson to the common forms. 

Use thoUf theCf thy, and thyself with the correct forms 
of be^ have, go, and aid, in the present and the past tense, 
and of will in the future tense. 
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Fill the following blanks with grave forms of verbs or of 
pronouns, 

1. loveth not such a man as . 

2. art beside . Much learning make 

mad. 

3. exaltest above fellows. 

4. art not , I tell . 

5. thou here yesterday? Thou not 

6. Thou have saved this trouble. 

7. Ye take the books home to sister. 

8. Wert not afraid? Afraid of such as ! 



9. " How thou have done this? " he asked. 

10. thou he that should come? 

SUMMABT OF PBINCIPUSS. 

ThoUj thyy thinef thee, and ye are called the grave 
farms of the second personal pronoun. Thyself is the 
grave form of the compound personal pronoun. No other 
pronouns have grave forms. 

The grave form of the verb is found only in the third 
person singular of the present tense, and in the second 
person singular of all tenses. 

Of the verbs used as auxiliaries, must has no grave form ; 
hath is the only grave form in the third person singular ; 
haatf tx/rtf tvilt, and shalt are used with thou. 

In other verbs, the grave form for the third person singu- 
lar generally adds th or eth to the root. In the second 
person singular it adds st or est to the root to form the 
present tense, and to the simple past tense to form the 
grave past 
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LESSON LX. 

PICTURE STUDY. 



I. PBACTICE WOBK. WBITTEN. 

Write a series of questions about the scene and the objects shown 
in this picture. Let your questions include: i. What you see in the 
picture — room— persons— dog— doing what. a. What you think 
may be true about the objects shown- relation— whose dog, etc 
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3. Anything you choose to imagine about the objects shown. This 
may include the possible and the impossible, but should not be con- 
trary to what your previous questions have developed. 

Write the answers to your questions, unite or separate sen- 
tences to obtain the best form, and arrange them properly in 
paragraphs, 

n. OUIXINI:. WRITTEN. 

Without regard to your previous work, prepare an outline of a 
story that would be illustrated by this picture, using facts, inferences, 
or imagination as you please. 

Write your story from the outline , and arrange it in the best 
form. 





LESSON LXI. 






USES OP WORDS. 




Pres. 


I. 

Past, Perf Part. 


Prog. Part, 


lay 


laid laid 


laying 



1. I lay my cloak on a chair. 

2. The hen sometimes lays two eggs a day. 

3. Yesterday afternoon she laid an ^%%, and she had 
laid one in the morning. 

4. Where have you laid the paper ? 

5. I am laying carpets to-day. 

To THE Teacher.— Select pictures from some book in use in the school, and 
give three or four lessons similar to Lesson LX. 
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What kind of verb is lay ? Point out its objects in the above sen" 
tences. What time is denoted by the verb in i ? in 2 ? Explain the 
two present forms. Lay is used in what persons and numbers? Lays 
is used in what person and number? 

What time is denoted by the first verb in 3? Laid is used in what 
persons and numbers? In 3, what had happened before afternoon? 
What does the verb-phrase had laid denote? In what tense is it? 
What does the verb-phrase in 4 denote? In what tense is it ? What 
is the present perfect tense, third singular, of lay? 

What form of lay is used with has, have, and had? Which pro- 
gressive form is used in 5? How are progressive phrases formed? 

PRACTICB WOBK. 

Fill the following blanks wi^h correct forms of lay. 

6. May her shawl on the flowers that I had on 

the table. 

7. I have my shawl on your flowers. I am always 

things in the wrong place. 

8. Where have you my book ? I it on the table 

when you were the cloth. 

II. 
Pres. Past. Perf Part. P^og, Part. 

lie lay lain lying 

1. The cat lies on the mat. She has Iain there for 
an hour. 

2. I have often Iain down under the tree. When I 
lie there, Rover comes and Hes near me. 

3. What books were lying on the table ? 
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What kind of word is lie ? Define it as used in this lesson. Does 
it take an object after it? What time is shown by the first verb in i ? 
by the second verb? In what person and number is lies ? If / is 
used as the subject, how must the verb-form be changed? 

What form of lie is used with has^ have^ and had? 



III. 

PBACTICE WOBK. 

Fill the following blanks with correct forms of Me or lay. 

1. The cows on the hay. The sheep are near. 

2. They had down before we came home. 

3. Is papa down? He has down to rest. 

4. Will you down and rest? 

5. He had there a day before the doctor came. 

6. They are the floor now. 

7. I in bed two hours yesterday. 

8. Do still. Do your doll down. 

9. I do still. I did her down. 

10. When we had the straw in the stall, and the horse 

had down, we came home. 

1 1. Tell me where you have him. 

Substitute the correct forms of lay and lie for the forms of 
sit and set in the Table of Verb-forms in Lesson LIU, 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

Lay, meaning to place or put in position, is a transitive 
verb. Parts, lay — laying — laid — laid. 

Note.— Lie, to tell a falsehood^ is regular. Parts, //>, lyings lied, lied. 
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Lie, meaning to recline or to remain in some position or 
place, is an intransitive verb. Parts, lie — lying — lay — lain. 

LESSON LXIL 
DESCRIPTION. 

I. THE DOO. 

I. What a Dog Is: species — domestic — shape — sizes- 
kinds — head — eyes — mouth — teeth — ears — body — covering 

— faithful — brave — loving. 

II. What a Dog can Do: bark— bite— watch— hunt— 
learn tricks. 

II. THB CAT. 

I. What a Cat Is: species — domestic — size — kinds — 
head — teeth — eyes peculiar — paws — claws — use of — cov- 
ering — quick — treacherous. 

II. What a Cat can Do: mew — purr — scratch— bite 

— catch rats — mice — birds. 

in. COMPABISON. 

I. Similarities : domestic — covering — general shape. 
11. Dissimilarities: species — mode of life — habits — 
sight — dog larger — stronger — more faithful — cat quicker — 
sharper claws. — better sight in dark. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Describe and compare in a similar way, 

A Mouse and a Rat. A House and a Church. 

A Bee and a Wasp. A Clock and a Watch. 

To THE Teacher. — These exercises should be preceded by oral lessons and by 
study of Che objects. They may be enlarged as much as the pupils' ability allows. 
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LESSON LXIIL 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
I. USES OF GENBEB FORMS. 

1. I hurt my foot. It pains me. 

2. He spoke to her. Did you hear him? 

3. They told us that she saw his book. 

What personal pronouns are used in the numbered sentences ? 
What persons do they indicate ? What numbers do they denote ? 
Which of them show gender ? Do any of them show gender in the 
plural ? What gender forms are used as subjects ? as objects ? as 
possessives ? What four properties belong to the personal pronouns ? 

4. Teach a pupil to observe, think, and know, and 
then lead him to express his knowledge correctly. 

5. See baby ! Its eyes are blue. Whose baby is it ? 

6. The bird sang song of praise. 

7. The eagle built his nest on a cliff. 

8. Earth is a loving mother to her children. 

9. The ocean is a cruel monster in his rage. 
ID. On she dashed, her sails all set. 

What gender forms of pronoun are used in 4 ? To what word do 
they refer ? Dots pupil indicate sex ? In 5, what gender form of 
pronoun refers to baby f Does baby indicate sex ? What pronoun 
will you insert in 6 ? When earth is spoken of as a mother what 
gender form of pronoun would naturally refer to it ? If an object is 
spoken of as possessing feminine characteristics (lave^ tenderness^ 
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beauty^ grace^ motherhood)^ what gender form of pronoun should be 
used to refer to it ? 

If an object is spoken of as possessing masculine characteristics 
{strength^ power\ what gender form of pronoun will naturally refer to 
it ? How is the ocean spoken of in 9 ? Why is his used instead of 
its ? To what do she and her refer in i o ? Why are feminine forms 
used ? 

Is the sex of the objects named in 4, 5, and 6 important to the 
thought ? Which names a responsible object ? In such cases, which 
gender form of pronoun is commonly used ? Which name irre- 
sponsible objects ? In such cases, where neither male nor female 
characteristics are possessed by the objects, what gender form of 
pronoun is commonly used ? 

H. PRACTICE WORK. 

Explain the gender forms of the pronouns in the following 
sentences, 

1. The king sat on his throne. "Each soldier," said he, 
" must do his best. The country depends upon the army. It 
must fight bravely for her." 

2. A cat once caught a mouse. As she played with it, the 
mouse begged for its life. The cat asked the dog for his ad- 
vice. '* I caught a fox yesterday," replied the dog, " and let 
him go because he promised to do no more mischief, but last 
night he caught a hen and carried her off. If I catch him 
again, I will not trust to his promises." 

3. A dove was cooing to his mate as she sat on the dove- 
cot, when a cruel hawk seized her for his dinner. 

To THE Teacher.— The gender pronouns are used according to the thought, 
but the same form should be continued through the article when once selected. 
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4. The sun is my father. His rays warm me. The earth is 
my mother. She nourishes me. 

5. The bee flew away to its hive in the tree. 

6. Their leader forced his way to the front. 

SVMMABY OF FBINCIPLES. 

Personal pronouns have four properties : person^ nti/ni' 
ber, gender, and case. 

The masculine form is used {a) referring to males ; (b) 
referring to a common-gender noun naming a responsible 
male or female; (c) referring to a non-gender noun naming 
an object represented as possessing masculine qualities or 
characteristics. 

The feminine form is used (a) referring to females; 
(b) referring to a non-gender noun naming an object rep- 
resented as possessing feminine characteristics. 

The neuter form is used (a) referring to nouns naming 
objects without gender; (b) referring to non-gender nouns 
naming objects that, whether male or female, are very 
young or irresponsible, or whose sex is unimportant 

LESSON LXIV. 

CASABIANCA. 

I. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled; 
The flames that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 
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2. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 
As born to rule the storm — 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though childlike form. 

3. 
The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without his father's word. 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

4. 
He called aloud, ** Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done? " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

5. 

** Speak, fathfsr! " once again he cried, 
" If I may yet be gone! " 

And but the booming shot replied, 
As fast the flames rolled on. 

6. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair, 
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7. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

*' My father! must I stay? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 

8. 

They wrapped the ship in splendor wild, 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

9. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound. 

The boy — oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea! 

10. 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had borne their part. 
But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young, faithful heart. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 

Who wrote this poem? Where are authors' names placed? What 
Word sometimes stands before the author's name ? Explain the use 
of capital letters in the poem. What words are supposed to rhyme 
in these stanzas? Do they all rhyme exactly? 
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PRACTICE WORK. 

1 . Study the poem. Prepare an outline of a description of a 
picture that would illustrate the first seven stanzas^ covering 
scene of battle — the ship — other ships — position and description 
of boy — condition of ship — and any other points that you can 
draw from the stanzas^ infer ^ or imagine, 

2. Write, from your outline, a description of the picture, 

3. Prepare an outline of the poem, covering {in addition to 
the above points) how the battle was fought — the father* s com- 
mand — the boys calls — reason for no reply — the boy* s feelings— 
the increasing flames — the explosion — the praise due him, 

4. From your outline, write the story. 

LESSON LXV. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL VERB-FORMS. 
I. SINGULAR SUBJECTS CONNECTED BT ^dLBTD. 

1. He and I were there. 

2. We were there. 

3. Our two boys, John and Paul, go to school. 

4. John and Paul, our two boys, go to school. 

What words in i have the same meaning as we in 2} What is the 
bare subject in i ? How many persons are included in the bare 
subject? Since the bare subject includes two persons, what form 
must the predicate verb take? What connects these two pronouns to 
form a single subject? When can a conjunction connect words? 
Which verb-form niust be used with two substantives connected by 
and as its subject? 

Note. — A single subject may be simple or compound. 
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What is the bare subject in 3 ? What explanatory words are in 
apposition with it? What is the bare subject in 4? How are its 
two parts united? What verb-form does it take? Why? What 
explanatorj' words are used with it? 

5. Alfred and Paul and John go to school. 

6. Alfred, Paul, and John go to school. 

What is the single subject in 5 ? in 6 ? How do the two sentences 
differ ? What punctuation is used between several elements in the 
same construction ? Which is the better form of subject ? Are these 
subjects simple or compound ? What verb-form do they require ? 
Why ? 

n. SINOUIiAB SUBJECTS CONNECTED BY OB OB NOB. 

1. Jane or May is away. 

2. Was John or Ben hurt ? 

3. One of the girls is away. 

4. Was either boy hurt ? 

What is the bare subject in 3 ? Do i and 3 have the same mean- 
ing ? Of whom is the assertion in i made ? Since it is made of 
only one of the girls, what must be the number form of the verb ? 
Explain the verb-form in 2. Use neither instead of one in 3. Change 
I by using neither and nor. 

When singular subjects are connected by or or nor^ what must be 
the number of the verb ? 

HI. COLLECTIVE NOUNS AS SUBJECTS. 

1. The class rises when its teacher signals. 

2. The regiment wave their swords and follow their 
leader. 
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What kind of noun is class $ In what number \& its verb ? When 
the assertion is made of a group considered as a single unit, what 
verb-form is used ? In what number should a pronoun be referring 
to a group considered as a unit ? What pronoun in i refers to cla^s ? 
Why is it singular ? 

In 2, are the soldiers thought of as a regiment or as soldiers com- 
posing a regiment ? What number form of the verb should be used ? 
What number form of any pronoun referring to regiment should be 
used ? What pronouns in 2 refer to regiment ? Why are they 
plural ? 

rr. PRACTICE WORK. 

Use the following words in sentences^ and explain the forms 

of the verbs and of the pronouns referring to these words '.is 

used, 

cavalry army jury nation 

committee swarm school congress 

Use the present tense of each of the following verbs {a) with 
a singular subject ; {b) with a plural subject ; {c) with two or 
more singular subjects connected by and ; and (d) with two or 
more singular subjects connected by or or nor. 

is has live march shine 

go sing eat attack speak 

do shoot use retreat build 

Fill the following blanks with verbs in the present tense, or 
with pronouns referring to the subjects^ and explain the forms 
used, 

1 . Mary and Jane with •- mother. 

2. Neither Paul nor Tom books here. 

3. Neither the cow nor the pig shoes on feet. 
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4. You and he and I needed now. 

5. Either you or he to lead the band. 

6. Neither you nor he nor I — needed now. 

What form of verb should be used in 6 ? With which subject will 
it agree ? With which subject will the verb agree in 5 ? Why ? 
When pronouns of different persons are used together, in what order 
are they placed ? 

SUMMABY OF PRINCIPLBS. 

Singular noun-elements connected by and form a. plural 
subject; connected by or or nor, a singular subject. 

Pronouns should agree in person, number, and gender 
with the words to which they refer. 

A collective noun in the singular number, considered as 
a unit, takes a singular verb, and singular pronouns must 
refer to it. 

When the individual members that form the collection 
are made the subject of the thought, the verb and pronouns 
referring to the subject must be plural. 

When pronouns of different persons are used together, 
the second person is placed before the others, and the third 
person before the first 

When two or more singular subjects are used with a sin- 
gular verb, it must agree in person and number with the 
subject next to it. 

LESSON LXVI. 

USES OP WORDS. 





I. liEABN. 




Pres, 


Past 


Perf. Part 


learn 


learned 


learned 
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1. I learn something new every day. 

2. Yesterday we learned a poem. 

3. The boys have learned to skate. 

What kind of verb is learn ? How is its past tense formed ? 
What does its object show ? What is the thing " learned " in 2 ? in 3 ? 
Can learn ever take as its object a word naming anything aHve ? 

What form of learn is used with has^ have, and had ? Use the 
present perfect phrase of learn in a sentence. What does your 
subject name ? What was learned by the subject ? 

H. TEACH. 

Pres, Past. Perf, Part. 

teach taught taught 

1. Mother teaches me something new every day. 

2. She has taught me to speak correctly. 

3. John taught me to ride a bicycle. 

4. I am teaching Nellie how to ride. 

What kind of verb is taught ? How many objects are used with 
this verb in each of the above sentences ? What does the indirect 
object show ? What does the direct object show ? Use the present 
perfect phrase of teach in a sentence. What does the direct object 
show ? Is the indirect object expressed ? Must there always be two 
objects of teach y either expressed or understood ? 

What form of teach is used with has^ have, and had ? 

III. PRACTICE WORK. 

Fill the following blanks with forms of leavti or teach, 
and explain their meanings. 

I. Did father you to ride ? 
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2. No, I myself without any help. 

3. You have to ride very well. 

4. Have you to swim ? Who you ? 

5. I am the dog some new tricks. 

6. He had some before I him any. 

7. This me a good lesson. 

8. We had the girls this poem.. 

9. They it very well. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

Learn means to acquire knowledge. It takes as an 
object the name of the thing learned. 

Teach means to impart knowledge. It takes two 
objects, the direct, showing the thing taught, and the indi- 
rect, showing to whom or to what the knowledge is im- 
parted. Either object may sometimes be understood. 



LESSON LXVII. 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

I. 

Oh, say, can you see by the dawn's early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming — 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 
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2. 

On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep. 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam. 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream. 

*T is the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 

3. 
And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more ? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footstep's pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave ; 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 

4- 
Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just ; 
And this be our motto: *' In God is our trust." 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Francis Scott Key. 
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PRACTICE WORK. 

1. Learn and recite this poem. Explain orally its t^tle, its 
division into stanzas y its punctuation ^ and the capital letters used 
in it. Study each stanza until you know its full thought. 

Prepare an outline covering (a) any facts you can learn about 
its production, such as timef cause, author, etrcum- 
stances, oiject, etc; (6) points in the poem, scenes described; 
(c) emotions excited by it. Write a compositioji from your outline, 

2. Prepare a series of questions on each stanza^ to be answered 
by the rest of the class. Be sure you can answer them yourself 

3. Prepare an outline of a picture to illustrate the poem, and 
write out the description from your outline. 



LESSON LXVIII. 



COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 



John, Henry, and Paul can run fast, but Paul cannot run so fast as 
Henry, and Henry cannot run so fast as John. Fill the following 
blanks with forms oifast to show this. 

1. Henry can run than Paul. 

2. John can run than Henry. 

3. John can run the of the three boys. 

What words did you use to fill the blanks? What kind of words 
did you use? Why do you cdJX faster and fastest adverbs? 

The three boys all read well, but Paul cannot read so well as 
Henry, and Henry cannot read so well as John. Fill the blanks with 
words to show this. 
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4. John, Henry, and Paul can read , but Henry can 

read • than Paul, and John can read than Henry. 

John can read the of the three boys. 

How is well compared as an adverb? What is taken as the posi- 
tive of better and best when used as adjectives ? Fill the blanks in i, 
2, and 3, using more and most with some adverb. 

In what three ways were degrees of comparison shown in adjec- 
tives? In what three ways are degrees of comparison shown in 
adverbs? 

When are the comparative forms used ? When are the superlative 
forms used ? 

Can all adjectives be compared? Can all adverbs be compared? 
For what purpose are adjectives and adverbs compared? If the 
word may be either an adjective or an adverb, how will you decide 
which it is in a sentence? 



PRACTICE WOBK. 

Write the following list of words in three columns ^placing in 
the first column those that are regularly compared^ in the second 
those that are irregularly compared^ ajid in tfte third those that 
express degrees by phrases. Mark the forms that are used as 
adjectives and as adverbs, and use Ihem in oral sentences. 

Write five sentences^ using superlative phrases of adverbs 
that are not in this list. 



ill 


kindly 


often 


well 


little 


much 


soon 


truly 


late 


early 


rapidly 


forth 
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SUIOIABY OF PBINCIPLBS. 

Some adverbs show degrees of quality : 

1. Regularly by adding^ et* or est to the positive ; 

2. Irregularly by a change of word to form the com- 
parative and superlative ; 

3« ^y phrases formed by using more^ most, less, and 
least with the positive. 

4. The three degrees of the adverb correspond in use 
with those of the adjective. 

5. Caution. — Never use good as an adverb. Never use 
the superlative when but two objects or groups of objects 
are compared. 



LESSON LXIX. 

THE USE OP ADVERBS AND ADJECTIVES. 

1. You look well, and I hope you slept well. 

2. That apple looks good, it smells sweet, and tastes 
delicious, but the pear tastes bitter. 

3. Paul looked cross, and spoke SLtigrilf. 

4. The days grow cold, the trees seem dead, and the 
wind sounds angry as it whistles through the trees. 

In the above sentences, point out the adjectives and tell what each 
modifies. What are the two meanings of we// in i ? When the 
modifying word expresses some quality of the subject, what kind of 
word must it be ? When it expresses some quality or limit of the 
verb, what kind of word must it be ? Explain the meaning of " He 
looked cold," and " He looked coldly at me." 
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FBA.OnCB -WOBK. 

Fill tke blanks tn^theMlomng exercises with words fm 
this list, and explain tlul:58^ ^^^* '^^^' 
bad badly ^go^d 



safe . safely 

slow slowly 

sweet sweetly easy 

smooth smoothly Strang 



well 

roughly 

brightly 

easily 
strangely 




about it. 

1. We beat them , and they felt %^ , ^.u 

^ ^^^\\f-A ^ontne 

2. The water seemed , but the boat s< 



lake. 

3. She looked to me, and I looked 

4. I found the way and reached home 

5. How the stars seem ! How they glittl 

6. The piano sounds . You play . 

7. The boy behaved and looked . 

8. The sun shines , but looks to-day. 

9. I feel , and nothing tastes . 

10. He spoke to the lad. His voice sounded 



SUMMARY OF PBINCIPI.ES. '^ 

Oood applies generally to the qualities of an object, at 
wellf as an adjective, to the state or condition of an obje 
Good is never an adverb. ) 

Certain verbs, as look, smellf taste, sound, feel, an 
followed by an adjective to complete the predicate whei 

m 

some quality of the subject is to be expressed, and by a! 
^ adverb when the verb idea is to be modified* 



1 

\ 
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LESSON LXX. 

ORIGINAL WORK. 
I. ORAXi. 

Did you ever see an accident ? Close your eyes and think about 
it. Who were present — how did it happen — were there animals 
present — to whom did it happen — how did the people look — what 
did they do — where was it — city — country — land — water — out 
of doors — in house, etc. — how did it end ? 

Describe the accident. Describe a picture that would illustrate it. 

II. WRITTEN. 

1 . Make an outline of the points necessary as headings for a 
description of the accident. From your outline write a story of 
the accident, 

2. Make an outline for one or more pictures to illustrate your 
\itt4escription, and then write a description of the illustratiojis as 

*f you had them before you. 



LESSON LXXI. 

USES OP WORDS. 
I. STOP. 

||. He stopped at the store, and bought a broom. 
^ \ I. They had stopped their horses near the bridge. 
|. She has stopped at the gate. 

fe^Z^ ^Vhat is the meaning of stop as an intransitive verb ? As a tran- 
5 ^h^fe verb ? By its meaning what does stop imply as previously go- 
I by fl: on ? In 2, what is " caused to cease moving " ? What form 

r 
I 

( 
f 

i 

\ 

I 

\ 
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of stop is used with has^ have^ and had? Is anything implied or 
asserted in 1,2, and 3 as to the length of the cessation from activity? 

H. STAY. 

1 . I stayed at Saratoga all summer. 

2. Father will stay abroad another year. 

3. We have stayed at home for a month. 

What is the meaning of stay in the above sentences ? What form 
is used with has^ have, and had ? 

HI. PRACTICB WOBK. 

Fill the following blanks with forms of stop or stay, and 

explain the meaning, 

1. He when I called him. 

2. I shall as long as I please. 

3. When we saw they had , we too. 

4. They have abroad for a year. 

5. ringing the bell. Do . 

6. We have longer than we expected. 

7. The engineer the engine, and the boat 

8. This car only at street corners. 

9. Where shall you in Paris ? 

10. I on the hill, and oiled my wheel. 

1 1 . They were at the Grand Union. 

12. At what hotel are you ? 

13. We here yesterday and rested. 

Note. — Stay is sometimes a transitive verb, with various meanings, as, Stay thy 
handy O Death ! bat it is not common oatside of legal terms. 
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14. Have you ever at4iome all summer? 

15. The conductor has the car. 

SUMMARY OF PBINCIPLIIS. 

Stop (intransitive) means to cease activity, to pause, 
and (transitive) to cause an object to cease action. 

Stay (intransitive) means to remain for some time 
at, or in, a certain location, and (transitive) to hold 
buck. 

Use stop when the idea of ceasing from motion is to be 
made prominent. 

Use stay when the idea of remaining anywhere is 
prominent. 

LESSON LXXII. 

I. PASSIVE VEBB-FORMS. 

1. The hunter shot the lion. 

2. The lion was shot by the hunter. 

In I, who did something ? What received the act ? What kind 
of verb is s/iof ? In 2, what is the subject of the sentence ? Did the 
lion do anything in either sentence ? Who did the act in both sen- 
tences ? How is the doer shown in 2 ? How is the passive receiver 
of the act shown in 2 ? 

How is the verb-phrase was shot formed ? What tense is shown 
by the form of be used ? What other forms of be can you use with 
shot^ and what tense-phrases will they form ? 

II. PRACTICE WORK. 

In each of the following sentences give the subject, state 
whether it is the doer or the receiver of the act, and, if the 
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latter^ how the verb-phrase is formed^ and how the doer is 
shown. 

Change the form of each sentence so that the doer and the 
receiver will change their present relations to the verbs. 

1. The smith struck the iron. 

2. He saw me, and I saw him. 

3. She caught the dog, and he bit her. 

4. John drew a pretty picture of a house. 

5. He was known by all the soldiers. 

6. She was loved by rich and poor. 

7. He has been acquitted by tbe jury. 

8. The judge had been moved by his story. 

9. We were brought home by the police. 
10. Had he been punished by you before? 



Use the following verbs to assert (i) what you do ; (2) 
what Harry does / (3) what you and he do. Change the verb- 
forms that you use to the present perfect tense ^ and then change 
the form of each sentence so that the thing done will be the 
subject. 



eat 


buy 


drink 


help 


carry 


sell 


sing 


teach 


lead 


bring 


ask 


write 


give 


recite 


promise 



IV. 



Fill the following blanks with any participles that will 
complete the sentences. 
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1. John was by a dog. He was badly. 

2. My sled has been , and my clothes have been . 

3. I had the book before I received the letter. 

4. A poor boy had been from a wagon. 

5. His name was not by any of us. 

SUMMABY OF PBENCIPUSS. 

A transitive verb in the active form requires an object 
to express the receiver of the act. 

This object may be made the subject of the sentence by 
using as a predicate verb the perfect participle of the tran- 
sitive verb with some form of be. 

The verb-phrase thus formed is called the passive verb- 
phrase or passive voice of the verb. With verbs in the 
passive voice, the agent or doer is governed by a preposition, 
and the phrase thus formed modifies the verb. 

LESSON LXXHI. 

PUNCTUATION. 
I. THE COMMA. 

1. My son Paul, has enlisted in the army. 

2. Come here, Lucy, and bring your book. 

3. Alfred has a dog, a bicycle, and a boat. 

4. Henry is an honest, faithful, and diligent boy. 

5. The boys who were never absent, who studied 
hard, and who obeyed their teacher ranked high in 
school. 

6. He has, I hear, gone to buy a horse. 
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7. The boys, sick, weary, and lame, went home. 

8. ** I will go," said he', ** but I shall return." 

9. Three weeks ago, I came to the city. 

10. Near the entrance stood a large elm tree. 

Explain the use of commas in i and 2, What are the objects of 
has in 3 ? What connective might be used to unite them ? When 
the conjunction is omitted between some of the elements in the same 
construction, what should separate them ? What elements are in the 
same construction in 5 ? in 7 ? How are they separated ? In 6, 
what words express the thought of the sentence ? What expression is 
introduced between the subject and predicate of this thought ? How 
is an inserted expression separated from the parts of the sentence ? 
Explain the use of commas in 8. What would be the natural arrange- 
ment of the words in 9 ? What punctuation is used when the modifier 
is placed out of its natural order ? Why is not a comma placed after 
entrance in 10 ? 

H. PRACTICE WORK. 

Copy the following sentences, and punctuate them correctly, 

1. Having formed the line the general gave the order to 
advance Through the dense woods the soldiers eager brave 
and untiring pushed forward throwing away their knapsacks 
overcoats and blankets 

2. Men who came from the farm the workshop and the 
office who had never handled a rifle and who knew nothing 
of war contended the general's report said with the regulars 
for the glory of victory 

3. On the right flank were the Ninth New York the Nine- 
teenth Massachusetts and two regiments of regulars At one 
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time it seemed as if they would be driven back Come on 
boys, cried General Greene as he dashed along the line One 
more charge and they are ours 

SUMMARY OF FBENCIFLES. 

Commas should separate from the rest of a sentence (i) 
an appositive; (2) the name of the person or thing ad- 
dressed ; (3) expressions inserted between closely connected 
parts of a sentence ; (4) in a divided quotation sentence, the 
words stating who is quoted; (5) modifying elements con- 
taining several words placed out of their natural position, 
unless they stand next to the verb, and (6) from each other, 
similar elements in the same construction, not connected 
by conjunctives. 



LESSON LXXIV. 

OBIOINAIi WORK— OUTI.INES. 

I. 

Prepare an outline for a composition about Paper. Cover 
at least the following points. 

1. When and where paper was first made. 

2. What had previously been used instead of paper. 

3. How paper is made, from what, kinds, cost, uses. 

4. Benefits from the invention of paper. 

To THE Teacher. — These outlines should be prepared with great care. They 
may be preceded by oral lessons about the different objects. 

The different outlines of the same subject should be compared, excellencies and 
defects pointed out, and the outlines be finally put in shape for compositions, 
which should be called for later. 
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n. 

In a similar way, prepare outlines for compositions about : 

fire ink glass pencils 

gas clocks knives railroads 

m. 

Write compositions on the above topics, using the outlines you 
have prepared. 



LESSON LXXV. 
USES OP WORDS. 

CARRY; BRING; FETCH. 

1. I shall carry a lunch in my pocket. 

2. We had carried shawls with us. 

3. Bring the book you have to the desk. 

4. May has brought her doll to play with mine. 

5. Will you fetch a chair from the hall ? 

6. John, fetch a pail of water from the well. 

Which verb in the above sentences means to take along in going ^ 
Which verb means to take along in coming ? Which verb means to 
go after^ obtain^ and bring ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Change the numbered sentences by using words that define 
carry J bring, and fetch. 

Example.— When I go down town, I shall take my lunch along. ' 
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Use in written sentences three past forms of each of the verbs 
tarry ^ bring , and fetch^ and explain their meanings. 

Fill the following blanks with forms of carry ^ bring ^ and 
fetch. 

7. I an umbrella all day, and it home at night 

without having used it. 

8. Paul, me your penknife, please. 

9. Run, Tiger, and the ball. it here. 

10. Hans had always his geese to market. 

11. I had my slate, but had not my books, and 

teacher said I must them at once. 

12. May, your cloak from the hall. 

13. Did he you a present from Paris? 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

Carry means take along in going. 
Bring means take along in coming. 
Fetch means go after , obtain, and bring. 



LESSON LXXVI. 

PASSIVE VERB-FORMS. 

I. 

1. The people elected Washington President. 

2. The parents named the child Lucy. 

Change these sentences to the passive form. Which of the ob- 
jects becomes the subject ? What is the use of the second object in 
I ? in 2 ? What is its use in the passive form of the sentences ? 
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3. Paul gave me a kite. 

4. I sent him a handsome sled. 

5. I have written my father a letter. 

What are the two objects in each of these sentences ? Which ob- 
ject would become the subject of the passive voice ? Change the 
sentences to the passive forms, and explain the changes made. 

n. 

1. My horse was stolen last night. 

2. The carriage was sent to the train. 

3. The laws must be obeyed; 

4. The train was thrown from the track, the cars 
were overturned, and many passengers were hurt. 

What form of verb is used in i, 2, and 4 ? Why is the doer 
omitted in i ? Change i to the active voice. "What is the important 
thought in 2 ? If you change 3 to the active voice, what would you 
supply as the subject ? If a broken rail caused the accident in 4, 
what phrase can you supply as the cause of was thrown ? Which 
form (active or passive) do you prefer for such sentences ? Why ? 

in. PRACTICE WORK. 

Copy the following sentences^ change them to the active 
voice y and explain the changes. 

To THE Teacher. — The direct object of the active verb should be made the 
subject of the passive voice. / was given a book by Paul is bad form, though 
sometimes used. 

For convenience the active forms are called the active voice, and the passive 
forms the passive voice* 
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1. Mr. John Jones was elected mayor. 

2. General Lawton was appointed mayor of Santiago. 

3. When John fell, he was badly hurt ; his leg was broken, 
and his head was cut. 

4. Our house was broken into last night, our dog was poi- 
soned, and our valuables were stolen. 

5. Mr. Phillips was seated on the platform, and, as soon as 
the body of the house was filled, was invited to speak. 

SUMMARY OF PBINCIPIiES. 

The passive voice is used (a) when the agent or doer is 
unknown ; (b) when it is not thought best to mention him ; 
(c) when the agent or doer is indefinite or general and this 
is clearly shown by the sense; {d) when we wish to em- 
phasize the receiver of the act. 

Only the direct object of the active verb can be made the 
subject of the passive voice. 



LESSON LXXVII. 
OUR NATIONAL HYMN (AMERICA). 

I. 

My country, 't is of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain-side 

Let freedom ring! 
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2. 

My native country, thee — 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

3. 
Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song: 
Let mortal tongues awake ; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break — 

The sound prolong. 

4. 
Our fathers' God, to thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King! 

PBACTICB WORK. 

I . Learn and recite this poem. Explain orally its title y t^^ 
division into stanzas, and its punctuation and capital letters. 
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2. Prepare an outline covering {a) any facts you can learn 
about its production; (b) how it came by its title, and what is 
meant by it; (c) points in the poem; (d) emotions excited by it. 
Write a composition from your outline, 

3. Prepare an outline of a picture to illustrate the poem, and 
write out the description from your outline. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

SmPLB AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. The rain fell in torrents. It filled the gutters. 

2, At length the rain ceased. The sun shone again. 

How many sentences are there in i ? Connect them by and. 
What word can you now omit ? What is the subject of yoiu" new sen- 
tence ? What is the bare predicate ? How are the two verbs con- 
nected to form a single predicate ? 

How many sentences are there in 2 ? Connect the two sentences by 
and. Can you omit any word ? How many subjects do you still have ? 
How many predicates ? How many thoughts ? What are they ? 

Why can you unite the sentences in i to form a single sentence 
with a compound predicate ? How can you unite John reads with 
James reads to form a sentence ? What kind of subject will it have ? 

When the subjects of two sentences have the same assertion made 
of them in the predicates, how are the sentences best united ? What 
kind of subject would the new sentence have ? When the subjects of 
two sentences refer to the same person or thing, how can the sentences 
be best united ? What kind of predicate would the new sentence 
have ? When two sentences containing distinct thoughts are con- 
nected by and^ what kind of sentence is formed ? 
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PBACTICE WORK. 

Point out the compound subjects, the compotind predicates, and 
the compound sentences in the following exercises. Separate the 
compound into simple sentences. Notice the punctuation. 

« 

3. Tom and Paul got up early and went to Salem. 

4. Go to the board and write this exercise. 

5. The morning broke, and the earth awoke. 

6. The engineer moved the lever, and the engine started. 

7. We went there but could not find any plums. 

8. The clouds were thin, but the sun did not shine. 

9. We rowed hard, but the shore seemed far away. 

10. The hens, ducks, and turkeys tried to escape; but the 
roosters faced the hawk. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

A sentence containing two or more simple sentences of 
equal rank is called a compound sentence. 

When the members of a compound sentence are con- 
nected by a conjunction, a comma is placed between them, 
unless commas are used in the members. Then a semi- 
colon is used between the members. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

COMPI.EX SBNTENCBS. 

1. It Stopped raining, Paul went home. 

2. It stopped raining, and Paul went home. 

3. When it stopped raining, Paul went home. 
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How is the compound sentence in 2 formed from i ? How many 
assertions are there in 2 ? in 3 ? How many clauses (or sentences) 
are there in 2 ? Do either of them modify the other, or are they both 
independent ? In 3, what word connects the two clauses ? What 
clause tells when Paul went home f What does when it stopped raining 
modify ? What kind of element is it ? What word shows that it 
is an adverbial time element ? What is the independent clause in 3? 
What is the dependent clause ? Is 3 a compound sentence ? Why 
not ? What is it called ? Why ? 

When two sentences unite to form a single sentence, what name is 
given to each sentence? What must a clause contain ? What kind 
of clauses forms compound sentences ? What kinds of clauses form 
complex sentences ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Combine each of the following paragraphs into (a) simple 
sentences ; {b) compound sentences ; {c) complex sentences. 

4. My dog is called Rover. He is a large dog. The other 
dogs are afraid of him. 

5. A little bird is singing in the tree. It is a robin. It has 
a nest in the tree. There 2 re three eggs in the nest. 

6. This is Mount Washington. It is the highest of the 
White Mountains. The White Mountains are in New Hamp- 
shire. 

7. These are brave men. They fought nobly at Santiago. 
They deserve great praise. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPI.RS. 

A clause is one of two or more sentences united in a 
single sentence. 

Note. — A sentence used as part of a sentence is called a clause, 
% 
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A clause containing an independent sentence is an 
dependent clause. 

Example. — We will go when you are ready. 

A clause used as some part of speech is a dependent 
clause. 

Example. — We will go when you are ready (adverbial 

modifier). 

A sentence containing a dependent and an independent 
clause is called a canplex sentence. 



LESSON LXXX. 

WORD PICTURES. 

I. 

In an open space stood a rude fort built of logs, and surrounded 
by a stockade. 

Within the stockade horses and cattle stood huddled together as if 
they understood their danger, while here and there men were busily 
strengthening weak places in the outworks. 

Inside of the fort were gathered the families of such settlers as had 
been able to escape the attacks of the Indians. . 

Here and there, in the distance, the flames shot skyward, as they 
devoured the homes of the poor people who had fled from them. 

The dusky forms of fierce Indians flitted among the trees beyond 
the opening, and filled the hearts of the besieged with fearful 
determination. 

Imagine the scene that has been described. Outline in words 
a picture that would illustrate the story. Try to see just how 
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each part should be shown in the picture. Write a description 
of the picture as you can see it mentally, 

II. 

A farmer sat in his easy-chair, 

Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale old wife, with busy care, 

Was clearing the dinner away. 

Imagine the scene described in this stanza : kind of house 
— chimneys — windows — doors — yard — room — rafters in 
sight — what on them — furniture — dishes — pictures — 
farmer and wife — dress — food. 

Close your eyes and try to see a picture that would agree with 
your idea of the scene. Make an outline y and write your descrip- 
tion of the picture to illustrate the stanza, 

III. 

1. Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith— a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

2. His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 
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Make an outline of a picture that would illustrate these stan- 
zas. Is the tree large? What kind of a building is the 
smithy? What is in front of it? What is inside of it? 
Are other buildings near? 

Consider the size of smith — dress — looks — what he is doings 
where. Write your description of the picture. 

LESSON LXXXI. 
USES OP WORDS. 

I. XOFJ7 AND I^IKE. 

1. I love my mother dearly. 

2. I like Frank well enough. 

3. I like to go to school. 

4. Do you like to swim ? 

5. What do you like to eat ? 

6. Little children, love one another. 

Which of the two verbs indicates strong and deep affection? 
Which indicates simply favor or approval? 

If a thing is pleasing to the taste, which word should be used? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write senteftces, using some form of like or love with each 
of the following words taken as subjects or objects. 



cat 


aunt 


sister 


to play 


son 


apples 


potatoes 


to sail 


birds 


brother 


flowers 


to swim 


shoes 


mother 


moonlight 


roast beef 
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n. AS AND lilKB. 

1. John looks like me. He does not act like me. 

2. Does May look like her mother? No; but she 
appears like her, and will become more like her as she 
grows older. 

3. You can run like a deer. 

4. Can you drink like a cat? I cannot drink as a 
cat drinks, but I can mew like her. 

5. Try to walk as I do. Walk like this. 

Before what case is like used? Before what case is like never 
used? Before what case is as used? 

HI. PRACTICE WOBK. 

Write sentences using seems, work, run, look, talk, 
and iict with like and US. 

Fill the following blanks with love, like, or as, and ex-- 
plain their uses, 

1. He did just I did. 

2. We do not study here in other schools. 

3. If I were a girl you, I would not do you do. 

4. You treat me a dog. 

5. Can you read Lucy can? 

6. It looks rain. 

7. Her tiny feet, little mice, ran in and out if 

they feared the light. 

8. I little pussy. 

9. " Whom God's creatures ," the angel said. 
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10. We all our ease. 

11. **But Mrs. Cat her little ones, and did not 

to see them hurt." 

SUMBIABY OF PBIHTCIPLES. 

liQve indicates a strong, deep affection, and therefore 
should never be used with inanimate objects unless 
personified. 

liihe (the verb) indicates favor, approval, or pleasant to 
the taste. 

A8 (a conjunction) is followed by the nominative case, 
and may introduce a clause. 

Like (never a conjunction) is followed by the objective, 
and cannot be used to introduce a clause. 

LESSON LXXXn. 

OUTLINES— DESCRIPTIONS— COMPARISONS. 

I. A CHURCH. 

Make an outline for a composition covering at least the fol- 
lowing points. 

What it is — built of what — designer — builders — work- 
men — parts — basement — audience room — size — shape — gal- 
leries — other rooms — organ — pews — pulpit — windows — 
uses. 

II. A HOUSE. 

Cover the same points, as far as they are applicable, in your 
otitline for a composition about a house. 

To THE Teacher. — Oral discussion should always precede each topic. These 
topics may be taken at intervals, or may be made entirely oral work. 
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m. COBIFABISON. 

Cover these points and as many others as you caUy to show {a) 
in what they are alike ; {b) in what they are different, 

IV. 

Prepare outlines, write the descriptions of, and compare : 

A Mouse and a Rat. A Pig and a Sheep. 

A Brook and a River. A Fox and a Wolf. 

Lake Superior and the Atlantic Ocean. Coal and Gold. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

THE INFINITIVES. 

I. I like this book. 2. I like to read it. 

What kind of verb is like f What is its object in i ? in 2 ? What 
act does to read name ? From what verb is it formed ? What char- 
acteristic of the verb does it retain in 2 ? What does it govern ? 
What two uses has it in this sentence ? What name is given to a 
verb-form that names an act but does not assert it ? 

3. To die bravely is the duty of heroes. 

4. I never knew him to lie to any one. 

5. I never knew that he lied to any one. 

6. He is about to go home now. 

What verb-forms in 3, 4, and 6 name actions but do not assert 
them ? In 3, how is to die used ? How is it modified ? What is 
the object of knew in 4 ? in 5 ? What case-form does the subject of 
//V^take ? What case-form does the subject of to lie take? 
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In 6, how is to go governed ? How is it modified ? In the num-' 
bered sentences, what characteristics of a noun have the infinitives 
assumed ? What characteristics of their verbs have they retained ? 

What word is used as the sign of the root infinitive ? How may 
an infinitive be used ? What element is used to modify it ? In what 
case must its subject be ? 

PBACTICX: WOBK. 

Find the infinitives in the following sentences. Explain their 
uses, how they are modified^ and what subjects they have. 

7. I asked him to fetch me some needles. 

8. To give is better than to receive. 

9. Have you learned to use the infinitive? 

10. Do you wish me to go at once? 

11 . I want to do what is right. 

12. It is best for you to do this. 

13. He is very slow to learn to read. 

14. I have my work to do. 

15. I understood it to be her. 

SUMMABT OF PBINCIPIiES. 

An infinitive is a verb-form that names a verb idea with- 
out asserting. 

An infinitive may be used as subject, as object appositive 
to complete the predicate, and to express purpose, intent, 
or result. 

An infinitive retains the characteristics of its verb, but 
its subject is in the objective case. 

Note.— After a few verbs {bid, dare, let, make, hear, see, etc.) the sign to of 
the infinitive is often omitted. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

' VS^ORDS DERIVED FROM VERBS. 
I. INFINITIVES IN ING. 

1. To give is more blessed than to receive. 

2. Giving is more blessed than receiving. 

3. Reading good books makes one wise. 

4. He is fond of reading good books. 

What is the subject in i ? Why is fo give an infinitive ? What 
verb idea does it name ? What names the same verb idea in 2 ? 
Supply objects after giving and receiving. What may giving and re- 
ceiving govern ? As what element is giving used ? Since giving and 
receiving name verb ideas without asserting them, and also retain the 
characteristics of their verbs, what kind of words are they ? 

What kind of word is reading in 3 ? Why do you call it an in- 
finitive ? Is it an infinitive in 4 ? How is it governed ? What 
does it govern ? What two forms of infinitives are there ? 

n. THREE KINDS OF WORDS IN ISO. 

How can you determine what kind of element a word is ? W^hat 
kind of word assumes or implies a verb idea but is used as an ad- 
jective ? What characteristics of a verb may participles retain ? 
Name the participles in the numbered sentences, tell how they are 
formed, what verb idea they imply, what they modify, and what verb 
characteristics they retain. 

What kind of word names a verb idea, governs and is modified like 
the verb from which it is derived, but is used like a noun ? What 
name is given to the infinitive in ing ? What kind of word simply 
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names a verb idea, retains no verb characteristic, and is used as 
a noun ? 

III. PRACTICE WORK. 

Name the infinitives in the numbered sentences, state from 
what verbs they are derived , what characteristics of their verbs 
they retain, and how they are used in the sentences. 

Name the abstract nouns in the numbered sentences, state from 
what verbs they are derived, how they are modified, and their uses. 

1 . I heard him carelessly reading his lesson. 

2. His poor reading of the lesson displeased me. 

3. The terrible groaning of the wounded was heard. 

4. Carelessly crossing the street, he fell. 

5. In carelessly crossing the street, he fell. 

6. There is danger in carelessly crossing streets. 

7. Correctly rendering printed ideas is good reading. 

8. John made the dog run after the ball. 

9. We wanted him to go with us. 

10. It began to rain, but the sun tried hard to shine. 

If reading, in 2, were an infinitive, what case would follow it, and 
what kind of modifier would it have ? What other abstract noun is 
there in these sentences ? What three kinds of words in ing are used 
in this lesson ? Define each, and state how you can distinguish each 
from the others. 

Fill the following blanks with words necessary to complete 
the definitions. 

11. A word that is part verb and part adjective is called a 

. A word that is part noun and part verb is called an 

A word that simply names a verb idea is an . 
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12. When a word in ing is modified by an adjective ele- 
ment, it is an and takes an object. When a 

word in ing is modified by an adverbial element and is used as 

a noun, it is an , and take an object if derived from 

a transitive verb. When. a word in ing modifies a noun element, 
it is a , and may be modified by an . 

Use the following words {}) as infinitives f (2) aspartici^ 
pies; (3) as abstract nouns. 

singing doing studying 

writing riding reading 

sowing seeing eating 

Fill the following blanks with forms of the personal pronouns. 

13. What is the use in doing this ? I heard of 

being away. Is there any doubt of returning soon ? 

14. Was it crying in the other room ? I am surprised 

at being . I shall oppose going away. Do you 

remember telling you so? 

1 5. I heard sweetly singing that song. sweet sing- 
ing charmed me. singing so sweetly gained great applause. 

16. I saw playing ball. good playing won the 

game. I cannot think of playing ball poorly, but I can 

think of doing so. 

SimfMABT OF PRINCIPLiES. 

The infinitive in ing names a verb idea, is used as a 
noun, but governs and is modified like the verb from v^hich 
it is derived. 

To THE Teacher. — The infinitive in ing is often called 2i gerund. 
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Example. — Ocean — ship — fire — at night — sailors call pas- 
sengers — all on deck — frightened — calm — smoke and flame- 
try to put out fire — in vain — captain orders boats — passengers 
first — captain last — all off — ship blows up — steamer comes in 
morning — picks up boats — takes all to London — thence home 

— no lives lost. 

IL 

Write a composition from your outline ^ and, from your com- 
position, prepare a brief outline and description of one or more 
illustrations to cover the principal scenes, 

in. 

Do similar work with each of the following topics, 

A Picnic. A Sail. An Encounter with a bear. 

A Game. Christmas. A Voyage of Discovery. 

LESSON LXXXVII. 
SHALL AND WILL. 

I. IN STATEMENTS. 

1. I shall be sorry not to go. 

2. We shall be away for three days. 

3. You will study hard, I know. 

4. He will never give up trying. 

5. They will do the best they can. 

What time is indicated by the verbs in the above sentences? 
When does shall denote simple future time ? When does wiU de- 
note simple future time ? 
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6. I will never do anything so wicked. 

7. We will never lay down our arms. 

8. You shall do as you are told. 

9. They shall not hurt the little birds. 

What is denoted by shall and will in the last four sentences ? 
What does will denote when used with the first person ? What does 
it denote with the other persons^ ? 

Fill the following blanks with shall or tHll, and explain 
their uses. 

ID. I be glad to see you, and hope you come as 

early as your mother let you. 

11. They run, and not be weary; they walk, and 

not faint. 

12. I promise you that the boat be ready. 

13. You not go with us. No, you not. 

14. I see you on Monday, and undertake to do 

the work. 

15. May and Lucy not agree to this. 

II. IN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

1. Will Paul come to-day ? 

2. Will they go to Rome this year ? 

3. Shall he stay in all day ? 

4. Will you meet me on Monday ? 

5. Shall you go to town to-day ? 

In which of these questions do shall and will indicate simple future 
time ? In which do they denote determination or promise ? 
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Write answers to these questions^ using shall and will, and 
explain their uses. 

Write the questions that would call for the following answers, 
and explain the use of shall and will. 

6. Our club will win the game. 

7. I will do my best to win. 

8. I shall go to sleep soon. 

9. They shall stay m at recess. 

in. IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

1. Paul says: '' I will study hard." 

2. Paul says that he will study hard. 

3. May says : ** I shall go home soon." 

4. May says that she shall go home soon. 

5. Jane says: ** My mother will come." 

6. Jane says that her mother will come. 

7. You say that you will go. 

8. I say that you shall not go. 

In which of the above sentences do the subjects of the dependent 
clauses represent the same persons or things as the subjects of the 
principal clauses ? In such dependent clauses, what auxiliary word is 
used in all persons to denote simple future time, and what word 
denotes determination or promise? 

In which sentences do the two subjects represent different persons? 
In these sentences what word is used to denote simple future time, 
and what word denotes promise or determination? 

In direct quotations, how are shall and will used? When direct 
is changed to indirect quotation, is there any change in the use of 
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shall or willf In an indirect quotation, how can you decide which 
of these words to use? 

IV. PRACTICE WORK. 

Fill the following blanks with shall or tvill, and explain 
their uses and meanings. 

9. He says he go. 

10. Father says I do this. 

« 

11. I say I not. 

12. He thinks I do right. 

13. He believes that you study. 

14. He knows that we be there. 

15. Teacher says I find this lesson easy, and that I 

learn it before I go home. 

16. May thinks she go, and hopes that Lucy go 

too. 

1 7. I fear that you and I lose the prize. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPI.ES. 

In simple declarative sentences, shall in the first 
person, and tirtll in the second and third persons, denote 
simple future time. 

To denote determination, promise, or threat, use will in 
the first person, and shall in the second and third persons. 

In qtiesMons with shall or will use the word that 
should be used in the reply. 

In a dependent clause, when the subjects of the prin- 
cipal and dependent clauses name the same person or 
thing, use shall in all persons to denote simple future 
time, and will to denote determination, promise, or threat. 
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In a dependent clause^ when the subjects of the prin- 
cipal and independent clauses name different persons or 
things, use tirtll in all persons to denote simple future 
time, and shall to denote determination, promise, or threat. 

LESSON LXXXVIII. 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

I. **The golden hours on angels* wings 
Flew o'er me." 

What is meant by the above quotation ? Were the hours go/den / 
Did they have angels' wings ? Did they fly ? Write the simple 
meaning of th6 lines. Is it possible to convey the full impression of 
the original by literal expression of the fact? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Explain each figurative expression in the following exercises, 
and write the sentences in simple^ exact language, 

2. The best table is at the Grand Hotel. 

3. The diligent hand maketh rich. 

4. White-winged peace again broods o'er our land. 

5. "Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears." 

6. The boy ran like a deer. 

7. Let us go to the root of the whole matter. 

8. Your words, sharper than a sword, cut like a knife. 

9. ** If I take the wings of the morning, and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth.'* 

10. Winter has broken his icy bonds, and spring is covering 
the earth with her mantle of green. 
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11. "The white man has a forked tongue. His words 
seem sweet, but they conceal the venom of the adder." 

12. "It was a wild night. The cry of fire rang out on the 
startled air. . . . Little tongues of flame darted in and out." 

13. "I have passed the morning and the noontide of life, and 
yet now, in the gray evening, sharp tongues assail me and 
hard-hearted enemies scatter venom in my lonely home." 

14. "The mountains skipped like rams, and the. little hills 
like lambs." 

Use the following list of words figuratively in sentences, and 
explain their literal meanings. 



clear 


head 


upright 


henpecked 


lily 


tooth 


darkness 


deceitful 


oak 


flower 


thirsty 


merciless 



LESSON LXXXIX. 
SHOULD AND WOULD. 

I. SIMPIiE FUTUiUTY. 

1. I think I shall go. 

2. I thought I should go. 

3. Paul says he shall win. 

4. Paul said he should win. 

5. I fear he will die. 

To THE Teacher. — While figures of speech are simply grouped in Lesson 
LXXXVIir., you must be the judge, with each class, how far to carry their divisions ; 
hvx personification should be sufficiently distinguished to account for capital letters. 
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6. I feared he would die. 

7. May thinks Jane will go. 

8. May thought Jane would go. 

Which of the above sentences are in the present tense? Explain 
the use of shall and will. Which sentences are in the past tense ? 
What are the past-tense forms of shall and will ? When the verb in 
the principal clause is changed to the past tense what forms of shall 
and will are used ? What do should and would denote in the above 
sentences ? If the subjects of the principal and dependent clauses 
represent the same persons or things, what auxiliary is used in the past 
tense to denote simple future time? If the subjects represent dif- 
ferent persons or things, what auxiliary is used to denote simple future 
time? 

II. DETERMINATION OB PROMISE. 

1. I say I will go. 

2. I said I would go. 

3. Jane says she will study. 

4. Jane said she would study. 

5. I say he shall go. 

6. I said he should go. 

7. Father says Jane shall study. 

8. Father said Jane should study. 

Explain the use of will and shall in the above sentences. When 
the principal verb is in the past tense, and the two subjects represent 
the same person or thing, what auxiliary denotes determination or 
promise ? When the principal verb is in the past tense, and the two 
subjects represent different persons or things, what auxiliary denotes 
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determination or promise ? Explain the use of would and should in 
the above sentences. 

in. IN QUESTIONS. 

1. Do you think Paul will come home? 

2. Did you think Paul would come home ? 

3. Do you say that I shall do the work ? 

4. Did you say that I should do the work ? 

How are will and shall used in questions ? Write answers to 2 
and 4, and explain the use of would and should in those sentences. 

IV. SPECIAIi USES. 

1. You ought not to waste your time. 

2. You should not waste your time. 

3. ** The sick man would often moan in his sleep and 
would wake in terror." 

4. ** Oh wad (would) some power the giftie gi'e us." 

What is the meaning of should in 2? When should is used for 
ought ^ does it denote any particular time? What kind of action does 
would denote in 3? Use would in a sentence to denote a habit or 
a repeated action. Use two words instead of would in 4. What is 
its meaning in that sentence? What are the three special uses of 
should and would ? 

V. PRACTICE WORK. 

Fill each of the following blanks with shallf will, should, 
or wauldf and explain the meaning that each of the four 
words gives to the sentences. 

1. I go to-day. 3. He doit. 

2. he do it? 4. you meet me? 
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5- I wait for him. 9. I be last. 

6. I be punished? 10. he leap? 

7. He not go. 1 1. They not play. 

8. She eat it. 12. they study? 

Fill the following blanks with would or should^ and ex- 
plain their meaning. 

13. He often fall asleep after dinner, and we 

keep still until he awoke. 

14. If you go I be glad, but it be impossi- 
ble for me to go with you. 

15. Mother said I be late, but I told her that I 

hurry, and that John help me. 

16. Father thought he be able to go, but mother said 

he not go, and she go in his place. I said I 

like to go too ; but I knew that if I went I get tired, and 

so she thought I better stay at home. 

1 7. If May knew it she be provoked. 

1 8. that the army were here now ! 

SUMMARY OF PBINCIPIiES. 

Should and would follow the same rules as 8haU and 
udllf except when should is used in the sense of ought^ 
and when would is used to signify a custom or a habit, or 
to express a wish. 

LESSON XC. 

WORDS THAT POINT OUT (DEMONSTRATIVES). 

What word is used to indicate some particular object near the 
speaker? What is its plural form? What word indicates a particu- 
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lar object at a distance from the speaker? What is its plural form? 
Do these words have any possessive form ? 

When is a word an adjective? When is a word a pronoun? If 
the same word is sometimes a pronoun and sometimes an adjective, 
how do you know in which class to place it? 

1. This horse is black. That horse is white. 

2. These trees are elms. Those-trees are oaks. 

3. This is a black horse. That is a white horse. 

4. These are elm trees. Those are oak trees. 

What demonstrative words are used in i and 2? What kind of 
words are they? Explain their uses. What demonstratives are used 
in 3 and 4? What kind of words are they? Why is this an adjec- 
tive in I, and a pronoun in 3? As a pronoun, does it still indicate 
position? To what two classes of words do the demonstratives this 
and that belong? What name is given them to show this? How 
are the demonstratives used in the following sentences? 

5. These boys are lazy. This horse is mine. 

6. These dogs are hungry. Those trees are tall. 

7. Will you take these flowers or those ? 

8. Will you go on this boat or on that ? 

Write the above sentences, changing the demonstrative ad- 
jectives to pronouns, and the pronouns to adjectives. 

What is the subject form of this ? that ? these ? those ? What are 
their object forms ? How do these words differ from the personal 
pronouns ? 

Write sentences using all the forms of the demonstratives: {a) 
as adjectives; (b) as pronouns » Use the pronouns: (^) as subjects; 
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(d) as direct olyects of verbs; {c) as indirect objects of verbs; (d) 
as predicates after verbs; {e) as objects of prepositions, 

SUKOtART OF PRINGIPIiES. 

Words, phrases, and clauses are named according to their 
uses in sentences. 

A demonstrative word calls attention to a particular 
object. 

There are two demonstratives, this and that. Each of 
them has the two number forms. They have no case-forms 
and no possessive use. 

They are used as adjectives and as pronouns, and are 
called adjective pronouns or pronominal adjectives. 

LESSON XCI. 

COMPOSITION — ORIGINAL WORK. 

I. 

Prepare an outline of a story ^ stating things that never could 
happen, but that, like fables, are told to teach a lesson, or, like 
Tile Arabian Nights^ for amusement. Select the place or 
places, those who take part, the incidents, and the results, 

XL 

Write a composition from your outline, and prepare a brief 
outline and description of one or more illustrations to cover 
interesting scenes in your composition. 

To THE Teacher.— Imagination may cover {a) the possible (which is subdi- 
vided into the probable and the improbable), and (^) the impossible. It is closely 
allied with invention, and is an essential in many styles of composition. 
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III. 

Do similar work with each of the following topics. 

The Clock's Story. How I flew to the Moon. 

What a Fish told Me. What Monkeys say about Men. 



LESSON XCII. 

WORDS THAT ASK QUESTIONS (INTERROOATIVES). 

I. INTEBBOGATIY£ PRONOUNS. 

1 . Who broke the window ? 

2. Which of you did it? 

3. What did you say? 

4. Which did you send for? 

5. Whom did you see ? 

6. What was it ? 

7. To which of us did you speak ? 

8. Of whom did you speak ? 

9. Of what is this made ? 
10. For what did you ask? 

In the numbered sentences, what words are used to ask questions? 
In I, what fact is supposed to be known? What is unknown? For 
whom does who ask? If you replied, "John broke the window," 
what word would who represent? Since who stands for a noun ele- 
ment, what kind of word is it? 

What kind of sentence asks a question? What name will you give 
to a word 'that asks a question? If a word is an interrogative and 
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also 2i pronoun, what name will you give to it? Since who, in i, rep- 
resents an unknown noun for which it asks, what kind of word is it? 

What other interrogative pronouns are in the numbered sentences? 
Write answers to the questions. According to your answers, for 
what does each pronoun ask? Which of the interrogative pronouns 
asks for persons only? Which of them asks for things only? Which 
of them asks for both persons and things? 

INTEBROOATITX: PRONOUNS. 
Sliifi. and Plor. Slni^. and Plur. %Uk%, and Plnr. 



Nam. 


who 


which 


what 


Poss. 


whose 


{wanting) 


{wanting) 


Obj. 


whom 


which 


what 



PRACTICE WORK. 

Write three sentences, using as subject the interrogative ^pro- 
noun that asks for persons only, and three sentences, using the 
same pronoun as object. 

Write three sentences, using in the plural the interrogative 
pronoun that asks for things only, and three sentences, using the 
interrogative pronoun that asks for persons or things. 

Answer the questions, and explain for what each interroga- 
tive asks. 

II. INTERROOATITE ADJECTIVES. 

1. What man is unwilling to serve his country? 

2. For which books did you ask ? 

3. What horse is that? 

4. To which boy do you refer ? 

What words ask questions in i, 2, and 3? What words do they 
modify? Since they modify nouns and also ask questions, what 
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name will you give to what and which in these sentences? Why 
are they interrogative pronouns in 2, 3, and 6 under I, and interroga- 
tive adjectives in i, 2, and 3 under II? How are words named in 
sentences? 

Are all the interrogative pronouns used as interrogative adjectives? 
When which and what modify nouns, what may the nouns name ? 
For what does which ask in 2? in 4? What would you infer 
from 2 ? 

Lucy, Mary, Grace, and Jane were going to school. Two of the 
girls were hurt and one was killed by a trolley car. How will you 
fill the following blanks to find the names of the girls? 

5. girls wer^ hurt? girl was killed? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Fill the following blanks with who^ which, or what 

{using the correct verb-form) to ask the questions suggested by 
the answers : 

6. drowned and saved ? John and 

James were drowned. Will was saved. 

7. in the house ? Mrs. Smith and May are in 

the house. 

8. with you in the boat ? Charles Gray was with 

me in the boat. 

9. books are on the table ? A Reader, a Speller, and 

an Arithmetic are on the table. 

10. the best ? The Reader is the best. 

1 1 . horse is the fastest ? Lightning is the fastest of 

the four. 
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Write in sentences the interrogative adjectives with nouns in 
both numbers representing persons and things. Change the 
forms of your sentences by using the adjectives as pronouns. 

Does what as a pronoun ever ask for a person ? Would your 
answer be true of what used as an adjective ? 

ni. INTERBOGATTYX: ADVERBS. 

1. When did you come ? 4. How did it happen ? 

2. Where will you go ? 5. Whence came you ? 

3. Why did you walk ? 6. Whither do you go ? 

What words in the above sentences ask questions ? What kind of 
words do diey modify ? Since they ask questions and also modify 
verbs, what kind of words are they ? What is an interrogative word ? 
What three kinds of interrogative words are there ? What is an in- 
terrogative adverb ? Which of the interrogative adverbs asks for the 
time of an action ? for the place ? for the reason ? for the way or 
manner ? Which indicate direction ? 

Use phrases instead of the interrogative adverbs in the above 
sentences, and explain them. EXAMPLE. — In what way did it 
happen ? 

SUMMABY OF PBINCIPIiES. 

Any word used to ask a question is called an interroga- 
tive. 

An interrogative pronoun asks for an unknown noun 
which it represents. 

Who (whose, whom) is used to ask for persons only. 

To THE Teacher. —Note carefully the distinction between which and what in 
the phrases used instead of interrogative adverbs. 



COMPOSITION— OUTLINES. 
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What is used to ask for things only. 

Which is used to ask for persons or things. 

Which and what sometimes modify expressed nouns. 
They then become interrogative adjectives^ and ask for 
persons or things. 

Whichi^ specially used to ask about one or more objects 
selected from, or included in, a group of objects. 

Interrogative adverbs ask for the time, place, manner, 
reason, or direction of an action. 



LESSON XCIIL 

OUTIilNES. 

Make outlines of not less than four heads each from the fol- 
lowing list of topics. As directed by the teacher ^ prepare com- 
positions from your outlines, 

I. 



Fruits 


Grains 


Coal 




Knives 


Trees 


Water 


Oil 




Animals 


Books 


Flowers 


II. 

Newspapers 




Pictures 


Birds 


Man 


Houses 
III. 




Printing 


Up in a 


Balloon 


A Summer 


Vacation 


A Ride 


on a Bicycle 


A Trip 


to - 





Our Clothes 



Things Good to Eat 



To THE Teacher.— These topics may form three lessons to be prepared out of 
class hours, or to be thought over, studied, and prepared under the teacher's care, 
in the class. Composition should be written from the outlines, using one each 
day with other lessons. Use each outline also as a basis for oral composition. 
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LESSON XCIV. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
I. REIiATING TO ANTECEDENT NOltN-EI^EMENTS. 

1. My son who is sick has gone home. 

2. The birds which build here are robins. 

3. The trees which grow near are elms. 

4. One man that rides is hurt badly. 

5. My kite that I like to fly is broken. 

6. This is the cat that catches rats. 

7. The man with whom I rode was killed. 

8. The barn to which the doves flew was burned. 

9. Who that reads the book fails to praise it. 

10. The boy and cart that were lost are found. 

1 1. He is the best man that I know. 

What word in i relates to and stands for son ? Since who stands 
for a noun-element, what kind of word is it ? Since who relates to an 
antecedent word, what name may be given to it ? Do the relative 
pronouns have any possessive form ? 

As a relative pronoun, to what does which in 2 relate ? Find the 
other relative pronouns in the numbered sentences, and state to what 
they refer. Which relative is used only in reference to persons? 
Which relative is used referring to persons, animals, or things? 
Which relative may refer to animals or things? 

Write sentences showing the different uses of the relative pro- 
nouns whOf whichf and thatf making who and that refer 
to persons y and which and that to animals and things. 
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U. COMNBCTING CI^AVSES TO ANTECEDENTS. 

In I under I, omit who is sick, and use one word with si?n without 
changing the meaning of the sentence. What kind of word did you 
use with son ? Since the clause luho is sick modifies son the same as 
the word you used, what kind of element is it ? What other clauses 
in the numbered sentences are used as adjective elements ? 

What kind of word connects a clause with some other part of a 
sentence ? What word connects the clause who is sick with son ? 
What are the two uses of who in that sentence? What other con- 
junctive relatives are used in the numbered sentences ? As conjunc- 
tions what do they connect ? As relatives to what do they refer ? 
What do their clauses modify ? 

Fill the following blanks and give sentences to illustrate the 
definitions. 

1. WhOy which, and that are pronouns, since they 

relate to antecedent noun-elements for which they stand. 

2. Who, which, and that are relative pronouns, since 

they do the work of conjunctions and of relative pronouns. 

m. PERSON AND NUMBER liIKE ANTECEDENTS. 

In I under I, what is the subject of is ? In what person and num- 
ber is who ? In what person and number is the antecedent of who ? 
To what antecedent does which refer in 2? In what person and 
number is birds ? In what person and number is which ? Can you 
tell its number by its form? How do you know that which is in the 
plural? In what respects do these relatives agree with their antece- 
dents? Explain the agreements of the relatives with their antece- 
dents in the other numbered sentences. 

In 10, what is the subject of the sentence? What kind of subject 
is it? What is the antecedent of that? Since the antecedent is a 
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compound element, in what number must the relative be? How do 
you know that the relative is in the plural? If boy were the only 
antecedent, what relative might be used instead of that ? When the 
antecedent includes persons and things, which relative is preferred? 

IT. THE USE OF THAT, 

What is the antecedent of that in 1 1 ? How is the antecedent 
modified? When the antecedent is modified by an adjective of the 
superlative degree, which relative is preferred? 

In 7 and 8, which relatives are used after prepositions? Which 
relative is never used after a preposition? In 9, what is the antece- 
dent of that? Would it be correct to use who instead of thati 
Why is that used? 

Fill the following blanks with relatives and verbs. Explain 
the uses of the relatives and their agreement with their antece- 
dents in person and number, 

1. The best riders entered the race withdrew. 

2. I your leader defy them. 

3. We here are ready to work. 

4. These are the boys to school. 

5. I have frocks made of silk. 

6. The dog and his master run over, were killed. 

7. The hooks for he asked were given him. 

8. Who are you to dictate to me ? 

9. Schneider and I known by everybody are 

strangers now. 

SUMMARY OF PBINCIPIiES. 

A relative pronoun represents an expressed noun-ele- 
ment, called its antecedent, to which it relates and with 
which it connects an adjective clause. 
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Since it connects like a conjunction, it is called a can^ 
jv/ncHve relative pronoun. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, and that. 

The relative who has the same forms as the interrogative 
who, and relates to persons or to things spoken of as if 
they were persons. 

Which and that have the same forms for all uses. 

Which is used in reference to animals or things. 

That is used in reference to persons, animals, or things. 

Relative pronouns must agree with their antecedents in 
person and number. 

When the antecedent element is modified by an adjec- 
tive in the superlative degree, or where it includes persons 
and things, that is commonly used as the relative. 

LESSON XCV. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 
I. INDEFINITE PBONOUNS. 

1. Whatever is, is right. 

2. Take whichever pleases you. 

3. Whoever said that lied. 

4. Choose whatever you like. 

5. Whosoever will, let him come. 

6. You may have whichsoever you desire. 

7. Whatsoever ye ask, that shall ye receive. 

8. To whomsoever much is given, from him shall 
much be required. 
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How are the compound pronouns in the above sentences formed ? 
Do they represent a known and definite, or an unknown and in- 
definite, antecedent ? What is the subject of the sentence in i ? 
What kind of clause is whatever is ? What kind of clauses are 
introduced or connected by the compound pronouns ? Define 
whatever. 

What is the subject in 3 ? Compare the sentence in 3 with 
Any one who said that lied. Do the two sentences have the same 
meaning ? What does who said that modify ? What is the double 
meaning of whoever? of whatever? Do all of the compounds in- 
clude the antecedent and the relative ? Is the included antecedent 
definite or indefinite ? What antecedent and what relative are 
included in whichever ? in whosoever ? in whatsoever ? 

Are any indefinite pronouns simple in form and compound in mean- 
ing ? Define what in / know what you did. What antecedent and 
what relative are included in what ? 

H. INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES. 

1 . Take whichever book you prefer. 

2. Whatsoever things are pure, think of them. 

3. You may have whatever books there are. 

4. See what mischief you have done. 

What indefinite simple pronouns have you used in a previous les- 
son ? Why were they called indefinite ? Which of them were used 
as indefinite adiectives ? When a pronoun is used to modify an ex- 
pressed noun, what does it become ? What words modify book^ 
thingSy booksy and mischief in the numbered sentences ? What have 

Note. — Whot which, and what are sometimes used as indefinite compound 
pronouns. 
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the compound pronouns become in these sentences ? Why ? Are 
they still indefinite compounds ? 

Give the list of indefinite compound pronouns. Which of them 
are used as adjectives ? Which one has an objective case-form ? 
What kind of clauses do they introduce, whether used as pro- 
nouns or as adjectives ? What kind of words introduce depend- 
ent clauses or connect them with other expressions ? Are the simple 
indefinite pronouns conjunctive in their use ? Are the compound 
indefinites conjunctives ? 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write sentences containing the indefinite conjunctive pro- 
nouns. Use four of these pronouns as adjectives^ explain their 
uses, and give their complete name, 

SVMM ABY OF PBINCIPUBS. 

Indefinite conjunctives are compound in form or 
meaning. They include an indefinite antecedent and a 
relative in a single word, and are found only in substantive 
clauses. They introduce their clauses, and (excepting the 
pronouns whoever and whosoever) are used as pronouns 
or as adjectives. 



LESSON XCVI. 

MODE. 

1. I shall stay at home to-day. 

2. If I were in your place I should go to school. 

3. Get ready and go at once. 
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In which sentence does the verb state something directly? In 
which sentence is a conditional assertion made? In which sentence 
is a command given? 

In how many modes, or ways, is the verb used in these sentences? 

If we call the simple statement or question form of the verb the 
indicative mode^ which verb in the numbered sentences is in the in- 
dicativef Give two sentences containing verbs in the indicative mode. 

If we call the form of verb that expresses command the imperative 
mode, which verbs in the numbered sentences are in the impera- 
tive? Does a verb in the imperative mode have any subject? What 
is the subject of get and go, in 3 ? Give three sentences containing 
verbs in the imperative mode. 

In the conditional sentence, is the condition " If I were in your 
place " a fact or contrary to fact ? If we call that form of a verb 
that expresses a doubtful or untrue condition or supposition the sub- 
junctive mode, which verb in the numbered sentences is in the sub- 
junctive ? What is there peculiar in the form of the verb in the con- 
dition in 2 ? 

* suBjUNcnyi: mode of the verb bi?. 

Present Tense, Past Tense. 

(If) I be, (If) we be. (If) I were, (If) we were. 

(If) thou be, (If) you be. (If) thou were (wert), (If) you were. 

(If) he be, (If) they be. (If) he were, (If) they were. 

Which of the following sentences contain a doubtful or untrue con- 
dition or supposition, and which contains a condition that is a fact? 
Which verbs are in the subjunctive mode? 

* Note. — In the subjunctive mode of other verbs there is no change of form to 
indicate number or person. Example. — If he love; if he have loved; if thou 
love. 

A conditional sentence may contain a verb in the indicative or in the subjunctive. 
The verb determines the meaning of the condition. 
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4. " If it be I, he '11 wag his little tail, 

But if it be not I, he '11 loudly bark and wail." 

5. If he were sorry, I would pardon him. 

6. If you are sorry, I forgive you. 

7. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

Write three conditional sentences containing verbs in the in- 
dicative mode, and three containing verbs in the subjunctive. 
Explain the difference in meaning. 

Use the following expressions in conditional indicative sen- 
tences. Change the verb-form to the subjunctive, and use the 
expressions in subjunctive sentences, 

1. Sarah was sick. 5. John is ready. 

2. The cat sees a dog. 6. The dove flies swiftly. 

3. The dog barks at her. 7. Papa opens his eyes. 

4. The boy eats a green apple. 8. I was certain. 

SUBIMARY OF PRINCIPIi£S. 

The way in which a verb is used to indicate the manner 
of expression is called its mode. 

There are three distinct modes in the English language. 
The indicative^ the imperative^ and the subjunctive. 

A verb used in the statement or the question form of a 
sentence is in the indicative mode. 

A verb used to express or imply command, request, or 
entreaty is in the imperative mode. 

A verb used to express a condition or supposition as 
doubtful or untrue is in the subjunctive mode. 
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A verb used to express any condition or supposition as 
true, or without regard to its being true or untrue, is in the 
i/ndicaUve mode. 



LESSON XCVIL 

THE USES OF WORDS — PRACTICE WORK. 

I. ABTICI<ES. 

1. The first and the third grade will remain. 

2. The bread and the butter are good. 

3. The black and the white cow were lost. 

In the above sentences, why is the repeated before the second noun 
in each sentence ? Explain the number of the verb in each sentence. 

4. The bread and butter was quickly eaten. 

5. The second and third houses are white. 

6. The black and white cow was lost. 

In 4, 5, and 6, why is the not repeated before the second noun in 
each sentence ? Explain the number of the verb in each sentence. 

7. What kind of bird is this ? 

8. This is a robin. That is a sparrow. 

9. He is a better swimmer than runner. 

10. He is a better rider than a cowboy. 

11. A fifth and last stanza is sung. 

12. A fifth and a final stanza are sung. 

Explain the use or the omission of a, an, and the before nouns m 
the above sentences. 
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Insert a, €l/n, or the in the following blanks^ or cross out 
the blank if no article should be inserted, 

I. Which book do you like best? Did you use it 

last term ? 



2. What kind of pen do you use ? 

3. You may sing the first, third, and fourth 

stanzas. 

4. The secretary and treasurer was present, but 

pres^ent and vice president were absent. 

5. Washington was great, wise, and noble 

man. 

6. The third and fourth boy may stand. 

7. The first and second boys may sit. 

8. Did you hear dogs barking? 

9. whale is largest fish in the sea. 

10. This is strange sort of insect. 

1 1. lily is national flower of France. 

12. bear is symbol of Russian strength. 



n. THE POSSESSIYE. 

Explain the use of the possessive case in the following expres- 
sions, and tell what it indicates. 

1. John's shoes. 4. Burt & Packard's shoes. 

2. Lucy's novel. 5. Dickens's novels. 

3. The sun's rays. 6. Morse's stove polish. 

7. I bought my coat at Lord & Taylor's. 

8. Men's and boys' shoes for sale. 
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Fill each of the following blanks with a, and explain the 
meaning. Change a to the, and explain the change of 
meaning. 

9. picture of my mother. 12. story of Lincoln. 

10. story of Revolution. 13. battle of giants. 

1 1. Tale of Two Cities. 14. siege of Paris. 

Which of the above phrases cannot be properly changed to the 
possessive form after you have completed the sentence ? Why ? 
Which of the above posscssives (1-8) can be changed to the phrase- 
form ? 

m. NOUNS. 

Fill the blanks in each paragraph with some form of the 
words in the list above it. 

Evidence, testimony. 

1. A great deal of was offered, but no . This 

man cannot be convicted without . " We have given the 

of five witnesses." *' Yes, but you have not given any 

of his guilt.'* 

Number, quantity, amount, rest, balance, remainder. 

2. A of boys had a of cherries in two heaps. 

The of quarts in one heap was eleven. The total 

of cherries in both heaps was twenty-seven quarts. What 

of quarts did the second heap contain? Three boys 

took twenty quarts, and told the of the boys to keep the 

for themselves. There is a of $10.00 to the debit 

side of this account. What is the total of the bill ? I 

will not pay the of that bill. A of birds sat on the 
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fence. We found a large of ore in the mine, but could 

only estimate the . 

Plenty, enough, abundance. 

3. We had of food. There was of medicine. We 

had —2 — of provisions and of clothing. When one has 

enough he may be said to have . If he has more than he 

needs, he has an . If he has all he desires, he has . 

Center, middle. 

4. In the of the web sat the spider. The door was 

cracked in the . Ladies part their hair in the . 

Through the of the circle we will draw a line dividing 

the circle in the . You may stand in the of the 

room. Can you hit the mark in the ? 

Custom, habit. 

5. soon becomes . It was his to rise early. 

I have a of talking to myself. According to their , 

they met on Wednesday. Later they changed to Thursday, 

but some of them had acquired the of going to the lodge 

room on Wednesday, and for several weeks followed their 
usual . 

LESSON XCVIII. 

I. VERBS. 

Discover, invent. 

Columbus America. He did not it. Morse 

the telegraph after Franklin electricity in the clouds. 
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Who gunpowder? After the power of steam was 

some one soon the steam engine. When we how 

to produce a new contrivance, we it. When we find 

what existed, but was previously unknown, we it. 



Flee, fly. 

The wicked when no man pursueth. The dove 

to her home. The enemy in all directions. The robin 

to the tree. The boat before the wind. The rob- 
ber with his plunder. Whither shall I ? 



Admit, confess. 

I the truth of what you say, but that it puzzles 

me. The prisoner his guilt. John that he was with 

the boys. To seems to carry an idea of guilt or wrong 

doing, while to may simply grant the truth of a statement. 

Hire, let, lease. 

This house to . We a boat for a sail. The 

owner it to us. Boats to here. He me the 

house by the year. This place to or . Will you 

the house for a term of years ? 

Surprise, astonish. 

The burglar was by Mr. Smith, who was to find 

him one of his neighbors. *' I am to find you here," he 

said. You will be to hear me read. I mean to 

mother with a birthday gift. 
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t 

H. PRONOUNS. 

Fill the blanks with simple or compound forms of the per- 
sonal pronoun^ or with relative pronouns. 

The crowd returned to homes. The class raised 

hands. We are masters of own actions. Each one must 

raise cap. Every girl may stand on right foot. 

All dogs wag tails. Has any one lost book? 

Where wast when I sent for ? shalt love 

neighbor as . Do not cut . fell and hurt . 

cannot see as others see . must act for 

. did it . boys will all go. will 

wish at home. Well, don't trouble if do. 

saw John do it. Each must live for . Some- 
body has hurt . All threw flat on the ground. It 

is , , who tell you. It is , , who tells you. 

When John and James come, will be punished. If Lucy 

or May does that, will be sorry. 

The men, most of were Spaniards, denied guilt. 

The boy I sent, fell and hurt . The dog and gun 

he had lost, were found by friends. marbles 

are these, two of are broken ? 



LESSON XCIX. 

I. ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS. 

La8t, latest. 

night the news confirmed our victory. He was 

the boy in the room. This is the fashion. The 
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house is built in the style of architecture. What 

did the dispatch say ? refers to time. is the 

end of a series. 

Le88, fewer, smaller. 

Seven is than ten. John is than James. There 

were people at church to-day. than last Sunday? 

There were people on that island, and they were 

and civilized than we supposed. They had skill 

than we had, but we had players than they had. A 

wasp has eyes than a fly has. A bird has wings 

than a fly has. 

Quite, very. 

The grass covered the yard. Are you sure? 

You are wrong. The dog, dead, lay near his mas- 
ter. He is tall, or I am wrong. Are you 

well? Yes, but John is sick. The country was 

healthful. He was near me. means wholly or 

entirely, means in a great degree. 

Healthy, healthful, wholesome. 

Even a person cannot live long in an un climate. 

air and food make one . Sawing wood is a 

exercise. I keep by eating food and by liv- 
ing in a location. refers to the condition of the 

body, refers chiefly to food, and to that which helps 

to keep the body well. 

Only, alone. 

He had lost his protector. Her nose would make 

her homely. He of all the class passed the examination. 
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I would not dare stay here for a single night. If 

you will go , you may succeed. Lucy gave a 

book to her friend. Lucy gave a book to her friend. 

Lucy gave a book to her friend. Lucy gave a book 

to her friend. Mary dared ride in the woods. 

seven were present. 

II. CONJUNCTIONS, PREPOSITIONS. 

Like, as, except, unless, without. 

John walks James, and James walks I walk. 

Hold your head this. Hold your book I hold mine. 

I wish I could run you can. Does he look you ? 

No, he looks his grandfather did. He is a scholar, 

his father. She has no property her house. I cannot 

live money. you do this, you will be punished. 

I do not know how this was done you did it. I will go 

it rains. All the boys me went home. They went 

me. your consent is given, we shall not go. We 

shall not go your consent. 

LESSON C. 

GENERAL REVIEW. 
I. TH£ SENTENCE. 

* What must evefy sentence contain? What three forms do sen- 
tences assume ? What forms of sentence may an exclamatory ex- 

* To THE Pupil.— Illustrate each answer fully, e, g.. Every sentence must con- 
tain a noun-element and a verb. Examples.— John runs. He plays. To live up- 
rightly is a common duty. What he will do is doubtful. Swiftly is 9ji a4vei:bv 
The poor are always with us* To Friends at Home is a poem^ 
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pression assume? What is a bare subject? a bare predicate? a 
complete subject? a complete predicate? a compound subject? a 
compound predicate ? 

What is a simple sentence? What is a compound sentence? By 
what are its parts united? What is a complex sentence? What is 
a dependent clause? What is an adjective clause ? a substantive 
clause? an adverbial clause? 

What may be the subject of a sentence? How may it be modified? 
What may be the predicate of a sentence? How may it be modified? 
How only can you classify words in a sentence? 

WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
II. NOUNS. 

What is a noun? What are the two general divisions of nouns? 
When does a noun begin with a capital letter? Into what classes are 
common nouns divided? What may be used as nouns in a sentence? 

How are the plurals of nouns formed? In what ways do nouns 
indicate gender? What case-forms do nouns have? Name the uses 
of the nominative case ; of the objective case ; of the possessive case. 
In what ways is the possessive of nouns formed? 

III. PRONOUNS. 

What is a pronoun? Name the diflFerent kinds of pronouns. 
Which pronouns have gender forms? Mention the uses of the gen- 
der forms. What case-forms do most pronouns. have? Which pro- 
nouns have no possessive form? Name the uses of the case-forms of 
the personal pronouns. In respect to what should a pronoun agree 

To THE Teacher.— If the pupil is thoroughly familiar with the principles pre- 
viously taught, this review may be made largely oral, but all points not thoroughly 
understood should be taught by written answers and illustrations. 
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with its antecedent? What are the two uses of relative pronouns? 
What do they always connect? How does which differ from other 
interrogatives? 

IV. ADJECTIVBS. 

What is an adjective? Name the different kinds of adjectives. 
What pronouns are used as adjectives? What kind of adjectives are 
compared? In what ways are degrees of comparison shown? When 
should the comparative degree be used? When should the superla- 
live degree be used? Give the different adjective constructions. 



V. VBBBS. 

What is a verb? What is a complete verb? What is an incom- 
plete verb? How are complete verbs helped to form bare predicates? 
What does the tense of a verb show? How many tenses are there? 
State the meaning of each tense. Which tenses are verb-phrases? 
What is a regular verb? an irregular verb? What are the principal 
parts of a verb? Which form of the verb always follows the auxiliary 
have ? 

What is meant by the mode of a verb? What modes do verbs 
have? Illustrate the uses of the indicative mode ; of the imperative ; 
of the subjunctive. A supposition that is a fact, or is very probable, 
requires what mode? A supposition that is doubtful, very improba- 
ble, or untrue, requires what mode? 

In what forms do most verbs show the person of the subject? 
Which form is in common use? What are the other two forms called? 
What other part of speech has grave forms? When should the verb 
in a sentence be in the singular number? When should it be in the 
plural number? 

What two kinds of verbals are derived from verbs? How do they 
resemble verbs? How do they differ from the verbs from which they 
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are derived? What two kinds of participles are derived from verbs? 
How are they formed? What do they denote? How are they used? 
What two classes of infinitives are derived from verbs? How can 
you distinguish the infinitive in ing from the progressive participle and 
from abstract nouns in ing?^ Which infinitive may take a subject? 
In what case must the subject of an infinitive be? How is the simple 
or root infinitive used? 

What kind of verbs have a passive form? What changes must be 
made in turning an active into a passive sentence? When are passive 
forms used? 

What is an auxiliary verb? What verbs are used as auxiliaries? 
After which auxiliary is the sign of the infinitive retained? Explain 
the uses and the tenses of the pure auxiliaries. Which are used in 
potential phrases? What do they express? Which express obliga 
tion or necessity? 

VI. ADVERBS. 

What is an adverb? What may adverbs modify? What may be 
used as an adverb? What kinds of adverbs are there? What is a 
conjunctive adverb? What kinds of clauses may they connect with 
others? In what ways are some adverbs compared? When is the 
comparative degree used? When is the superlative degree used? 



VII. PREPOSITIONS. 

What is a preposition? Does a preposition in a sentence always 
govern an object? In what case must the object be? What do a 
preposition and its object form? How are prepositional phrases 
used? What prepositions are used after verbs denoting motion 
toward a place? after verbs denoting rest or motion within a place? 
When is between used? When is among used? 
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Vin. CONJUNCTJrOidfci. 

What is a conjunction? In what respects is a conjunction like a 
preposition? In what respects is it unlike a preposition? What 
may conjunctions connect? When may two subjects connected 
by and require a singular verb? What conjunctions connecting two 
singular subjects always cause them to require a singular verb? 
What is the use of a conjunction in a clause? 



IX. INTERJECTIOHrS. 

What is an interjection? Does it express thought or feeling? 
How may the same interjection be made to represent different emo- 
tions? Do interjections have any meaning except that given by the 
manner of uttering them? What else is used as an exclamation to 
represent emotion? Explain the uses of O and o/i. 



X. TH£ US£ OF CAPITAL liETTEBS AND PUNCTUATION. 

When should a capital letter be used ? When should it be followed 
by a period? Mention the chief uses of the comma. What should 
separate the parts of a compound sentence when they contain com- 
mas? and the conjunction is omitted? When is a colon used in 
letters? What are the uses of the period? of the interrogation point? 
of the exclamation point? of quotation marks? of the apostrophe? 



Xi. POSITION OF £Ii£M£NTS IN A SENTENCE. 

How are the parts of a declarative sentence usually arranged? 
What modifiers generally precede the noun? When an adjective, a 
possessive, and an article are used before a noun, how should they be 
arranged? When may only precede an article? What modifiers 
generally follow the noun? When an appositive, a prepositional 
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phrase, and a clause modify a noun, how ^ould they be arranged? 
When the subjects of a verb represent diiierent persons, how should 
they be arranged? 

What modifiers generally foDow the verb? Why should a modifier 
be placed near the modified element? When an adverb modifies any 
other part of speech than a verb, where is it usually placed? When 
the sign of the infinitive is expressed, where must it always stand? 
Should only be placed before or after the modified element? When 
may it stand after the word modified? 

XH. COMPOSITION. 

What two general forms does composition assume? How does 
poetry differ from prose in form? in punctuation? What is meant by 
rhyme? What divisions of prose are used in books? Why are the 
divisions into lessons or chapters used? 

What is a paragraph ? In what form of composition are para- 
graphs used? What should a paragraph contain? Where does the 
first line of each paragraph begin ? 

What is the first step in composition? To what may the questions 
relate ? What is the second step in composition ? Of what use is 
it ? In what ways are sentences united ? What step is used to im- 
prove the form of very long sentences ? What is the fourth step in 
composition ? Of what use is it ? What is an outline ? How does 
the sixth step differ from the fourth ? How does the seventh step 
differ from the sixth? What two points should an outline under the 
seventh step include? What is the first point in the eighth step? 
What does the ninth step include ? Why is the arrangement of the 
parts of a sentence important? Is the eleventh step used in common 
conversation ? Describe your method of preparing a composition. 



Second Book in Language. 

PART SECOND. 

A SUMMARY OP THE PRINCIPLES OP LANGUAGE. 

{For reference and study.) 



LESSON I. 

I. INTBOOUCTOBY. 

* Language is a medium for the expression of thought. 

Graxnxnar is the science of language and the art of employing 
words in accordance with established usage. 

The English Language is chiefly made up of the Anglo-Saxon 
(a curious but forcible language which grew out of the union of the 
Angles and Saxons, who came from northern Europe to England 
about fifteen centuries ago), the Latin, and the French, although con- 
taining words from many other languages. 

Changes have occurred, not only general, affecting the best usage, 
but local, forming dialects. This is true of all live languages, but 
particularly so of the English. 

A Word is a single, component part of language. 

A Letter is a character used to represent an articulate sound. 

A Written Word is composed of one or more letters. 

To THE Teacher.— All classes will find Part Second convenient for reference, 
while the more advanced classes may study it later in the course with great profit. 
Its use must depend on the teacher's judgment. 

•Note. — Language is only one of the mediums for the expression of ideas. 
Painting, drawing, music, etc., sometimes express ideas better than mere words can. 
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A Spoken Word is formed from one or more articulate sounds. 

An Idea is a mental image of anything. Ideas are expressed by 
the use of one or more words. 

Thought includes a comparison of ideas. 

The Clements of thought are an idea, a compared idea or at- 
tribute, and an asserting copula. Ex. — The apple is round. The 
attribute and copula may unite in a single word. Ex. — I live=I am 
living = I am alive. 

n. THB SBNTENCB. 

A Sentence is the full expression of a thought in words. It must 
contain all the elements of a thought, which may be expressed in two 
words, one containing an idea, and the other the copula and attribute. 
Ex. — I live = I am living = I am alive. 

The Subject of a sentence consists of the word or words that indi- 
cate the subject idea. 

The Predicate of a sentence consists of the word or words used 
to assert something of the subject. Ex.— The boy lives. The earth 
is round. John is tall and stout. 

An Clement is any word, phrase, or clause used as a noun, ad- 
verb, or adjective. Ex,-'{JVoun element^ The sun of liberty rises in 

the west. {Adjective element,) The sun of liberty rises in the west. 
( Verb element,) The sun of liberty rises in the west. {Adverbial ele- 
ment,) The sun of liberty rises in the west. 

The Bare Subject of a sentence consists of the fewest words re- 
quired to express the subject idea. 

The Bare Predicate consists of the fewest words required to ex- 
press an assertion and to show what is asserted. 

Ex.— John runs. John, the httle colored boy, runs like a deer. 

The boy is tall and stout. Lucy and Mary run and play. 
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A Phrase is a group of words not containing a subject and predi- 
cate, used as an element in a sentence. ^^n.— {Adjective phrase,) 
Flowers of every hue grow in the garden. (Adverbial phrase,) Flow- 
ers of every hue grow in the garden. 

A Clause is one of two or more sentences united to form a single 
sentence. Ex. — The winds blew and the rain fell, 

A clause used as an element in a sentence is a dependent clause. 
Ex.— When the rain ceased, the sun shone. 

A clause that expresses a complete thought is an independent 
clause. Ex. — When the rain ceased, the sun shone, 

A Modifier is a word, phrase, or clause used to describe or limit 
any element of a sentence. 

A Simple Sentence contains but one subject and one predicate. 
Ex. — The house was burned. 



The subject may be compound. Ex. — The house and barn were burned. 
The predicate may be compound. Ex. — The house and barn too k fire and were 
burned. A compound element is but one element ; therefore a compound sub- 
ject or predicate is still one subject or predicate, though not a simple subject 
or predicate. 

The Complete Subject consists of the bare subject and any words 
used to modify or limit it. 

The Complete Predicate consists of the bare predicate and any 
words used to modify or limit it. 

{Complete Subject,) 

Ex.— I Rover, our Newfoundland dog, and Nip, PPT^^^S^JJ^^^ I 

( Complete Predicate. ) 

I play with each other and eat from the same dish. | 

To THE Teacher. — To mark the elements in a sentence a line is used under 
the bare subject, two lines under the bare predicate, a wavy line under adjective 
elements, and two wavy lines under adverbial elements. 
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A Complex Sentence is a sentence containing a clause used as a 
modifier. Ex.— The dog that my father gave me is dead. 

A Compound Sentence consists of two or more sentences united 
to form a single statement or expression. Ex. — The wind blew, the 
lightning flashed, the thunder pealed, and the rain fell in torrents. 



LESSON II. 

SENTBNCi: FOKMS. 

Sentences assume three forms: Declarative, Interrogative, 
and Imperative, ^x,— (Declarative form,) God is good. (Inter- 
rogative form,) Is God good ? (Imperative form,) Love one another. 

The Declarative Sentence states something, generally using 
words in the natural order of thought. 

The Interrogative Sentence asks a question, by inverting the 
natural order of an assertion, by the use of an interrogative word, or 
by the tone of voice. 

The Imperative Sentence commands, exhorts, or entreats. 
Thou 01 you is generally understood as the subject. 

The awkward form resulting from an inversion of the natural order of a 
declarative sentence to ask a question, led to the use of do or did in question- 
sentences. Ex. — Do you read much ?= Read you much? Did you go 
home ?=Went you home ? 

The Double Interrogative gives a choice of answers. Both parts 
may be affirmed, both parts may be denied, or one part may be 
affirmed and the other denied. Ex.— -Did he eat or drink ? Arts. He 
did neither. Or, He did both. Or, He drank. 

Interrogative in Force. A declarative sentence may be inter- 
rogative in force, and be followed by an interrogation point. Ex.— 
You want me to do this ? 
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Exclamative in Force. Any form of sentence may be exclama- 
tive in force, and be followed by an exclamation mark. Ex. — (De- 
clarative form ^ exclamative in force,") I will die first ! (Interrogative 
form, exclamative in force,) What can we do to escape ! {Impera- 
tive form, exclamative in force,) Ready ! Aim ! Fire ! 



LESSON III. 

I. THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech are the eight classes of words used in sen- 
tences. They are nouns, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and interjections. 

A Noun is the name of any object, whether material or only a 
mental image. Ex. — (Material,) Houses, earth, water. (Mental 
images,) Hatred, love, anger, revenge, reason. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun element. 

A Verb is a word that asserts action, being, or condition of the 
subject. Ex. — (Action,) John runs, (Being,) In the beginning was 
God. (Condition^ I y^^/ unwell. 

An Adverb is a modifier used to express ideas of time, place, di- 
rection, manner, reason, or degree. It may modify any element in 
a sentence except a noun element. Ex. — (Time,) I will go now, 
(Place ^ Stand there, (Direction,) Whither go you ? (Manner.) 
Walk gracefully, (Reason,) It rained, and therefore I stayed at home. 
(Degree) I am very well. 

An Adjective is a word used to modify the meaning of a noun 
element. 

A Preposition is a word used to connect a noun element with 
some other element of a sentence, and to show the relation between 
them. Y^vi,— (Place,) I went to church, (Time,) Come in an hour. 
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{Ownership.) The voice of the turtle is heard in the land. {Material) 
A crown of gold, 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect clauses, and also words 
and phrases of equal rank in a sentence. Ex. — John and James 
went home. He walked up and down the lane. 

Two elements are of eqaal rank if used in the same construction, or if 
neither depends on the other. 

An Interjection is a word representing a natural sound used to 
express sudden feeling or emotion. Ex.— Oh ! ha ! pshaw ! 

All interjections are exclamative in force, but all exclamatory expressions 
are not interjections. 

II. CliASSES OF NOUNS. 

A Common Noun is a name common to all members of a class 
of objects. 

A Proper Noun is a name that distinguishes one individual name 
from all others of its class. Ex. — {Common Nouns.) Cow, pupil, 
man, hate. {Proper Nouns!) Boston, Lucy, Monday. 

Common nouns are divided into Abstract, Collective, and 
Gender nouns. 

An Abstract Noun is the name of an attribute apart from its ob- 
ject. When abstract nouns are derived from adjectives they indicate 
quality. When derived from verbs they are sometimes called Verbal 
Nouns, and indicate attributes of action, state, being, or condition. 

A Collective Noun is the name of a group of objects. 

A Gender Noun is a name that indicates the gender of the object 
named. 

Ex. — {Abstract Nouns) Goodness, loving, love. ( Collective Nouns.) 
Army, fleet, flock. {Gender Nouns,) Man, woman, ox. 

A Substantive is any word, phrase, or clause used as a noun. 

Ex.— Gladly is an adverb. Blessed are the pure in heart. Se^K 
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is believing, I know where you are. Who you are or what you are 
does not matter. To lave and to be loved are blessed realities. I say 
that that that that that man used, is a noun. Since then we have 
lived in peace. 

LESSON IV. 

NOUNS— PROPERTIES AND USES. 

Inflection is the variation of a word-form to change its meaning 
or use in a sentence. 

The Properties of a word are the varieties of meaning that are 
usually expressed by inflection. 

Number is that property of a noun or pronoun which shows that 
it means one or more than one of the kind or class. 

Case is that property of a noun or pronoun which allows of different 
constructions in a sentence. 

Most nouns are inflected for number, and in two forms of case. 

Two Numbers. There are two numbers, the Singular, to indi- 
cate but one, and the Plural, to indicate more than one. 

Three Cases. There are three cases in each number, the Nom- 
inative and the Objective, which in nouns have the same form, 
and the Possessive, which is formed by adding an apostrophe to 
plural nouns ending in j, and an apostrophe with or without s to all 
other forms. 

Ex. — {Sing, — Nom, 2Ln^ Obj,) Man, fleet, Moses. {Plu, — -A^w. and 
Obj',) Men, fleets, (fbssessive.) Man's, men's, Moses*, fleet's, fleets'. 

Most abstract nouns have no plurals, and a few other nouns lose 
either the singular or plural, while some have the same form for both 
numbers. 

Ex. — {No plural,) Goodness, peace. {No singular,) Tongs, ashes. 
{No plural^ News, ethics. {Same form in both numbers.) Sheep, 
deer, grouse. 
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The plural of compounds affects both words if equally important, 
the most important of two or more words connected by a hyphen, and 
the last word in all other compounds. 

Ex. — Mot/i^rs-in-laiw, manservants, spoon/u/s, railroads , forget- 
me-nofs. 

Words showing joint ownership or possession add the possessive 
sign to the last word. 

Ex. — Lord and Taylor's store. Smith and Brown's office. 

Nouns are not inflected for person, all nouns being naturally in the 
third person, although the second person is used in address. 

Noun Construction. To know the construction of a noun ele- 
ment, the relation it has to other words in a sentence must be under- 
stood. 

The Common form of a noun is used in all constructions except 
as a possessive modifier. 

Noun Uses. 

1. Subject of a finite verb— The winds blow. 

2. Subject of an infinitive— I asked JoAn to go. 

3. Direct object of a transitive verb— I see JbAn, 

4. Two objects — I gave JoAn the dook. 

(a) The indirect object, JoAn, denotes the receiver of the ^k. (d) The 
direct object, ^ok, is necessary to complete the meaning of the transitive verb. 
This indirect object always precedes the direct. / ^ave the book to John con- 
veys the same meaning, but changes the construction, John becoming the 
object of a preposition. The change of position of John renders a preposition 
necessary. 

5. Two objects — We called the boy John, 

{a) The direct object, boy . {b) The name or title, John^ used as a comple- 
mentary object of the verb and as a modifier of the noun. Adjective object or 
complementary object is the name sometimes given to this construction. Only 
a few verbs, such as make^ name^ style, call, choose, and elect, need this double 
object. 
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6. Adverbial object — He ran a miU, 

Nouns expressing time, number^ age, weighty measure, distance, value, or 
direction are often used in this way. 

7. Predicate noun identified with the subject and modifying it — 
My nanie is Norval. I knew his name to be John, 

8. Independent uses. — (a) In address — John, where are you? 
{p) In exclamations— The grave I The grave / It 'covers every error. 
{c) Independent in an unconnected participial phrase — The rain hav- 
ing ceased, we went home. 

This construction is often called Xht participial absolute. It expresses time, 
cause, or some attendant circumstance of the main statement. 

9. Appositive noun, identified with the subject by its position, and 
modifying it — Smith, the grocer, sent them. 

10. Possessive modifier— The sun's rays melt the ice. The posses- 
sive form is used to denote possession, kind, origin, or purpose. 

11. The object of a preposition — He went from home. In this use 
the noun becomes part of a phrase, which is usually an adjective or 
an adverbial element. 



LESSON V. 

PRONOUNS. 

There are five classes of Pronouns. 

1. Personal Pronouns, /, thou, you, he, ^e, it. These are called 
personal because they show by their form what persons they represent. 

2. Demonstrative Pronouns, this, that. These point out or 
indicate the persons or things for which they stand. Y.^.— That is 
too bad. 

3. Interrogative Pronouns, who, which, what. These ask for 
unknown substantives for which they stand. Ex.— Who comes there ? 

4. Conjunctive Pronouns, which do the double work of a pro- 
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noun and a conjunction, are of two classes, {a) The Relative Con- 
junctives, whOy which, that, refer to an expressed antecedent, and 
connect it to a modifying clause, (b) The Indefinite Conjunctive 
Pronouns, what, whatever, whatsoever, whoever, whosoever, whichso- 
ever, and whichever, refer to no expressed antecedent, and are indefi- 
nite in meaning. Ex.— Take whatever you desire. The boy who 
studies will succeed. 

5. Indefinite Pronouns, many, each, etc., refer to no expressed 
antecedent, and generally imply indefinite number, quality, or quan- 
tity. Ex. — Many were hurt. 

INFI.ECTION OF THE PBONOUN. 

Personal Pronouns are inflected to shovf person, gender, number, 
and case. 

FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. 

COMMON FORM. GRAVE FORM. 





Sing, 


Plu, 


Sing, and Plu 


. Sing, 


Plu, . 


Norn, 


I 


we 


you 


thou 


ye 


Poss, 


my, mine 


our,*ours 


your, yours 


thy, thine 


your, yours 


Obj. 


me 


us 


you 


thee 


you 






THIRD PERSON. 










Singular, 




Plural. 






MAS. 


FEM. 


NEUT. 


ALL GENDERS. 


Nom, 


he 


she 


it 


they 




Poss, 


his 


her, hers 


its 


their, theirs 


Obj, 


him 


her 


it 


them 





To THE Teacher. — Perhaps the only real inflection of the personal pronoun is 
that of case, since the properties of person, number, and gender are shown by » 
complete change of words and not by endings. Even in case-inflection the first 
person and the third person feminine make an entire change of word from the 
nominative to the other cases. The indefinite conjunctives, except wAat, are com- 
pound in form as well as in meaning, and are sometimes called row^ound pronouns. 
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USES OF TH£ PERSONAIi PRONOITN. 

IVe^ ouTy and us include all persons represented in the thought of 
the speaker as speaking with him. They are used by editors and 
sovereigns even when but one is supposed to be speaking. You is 
used for the second person singular, but, its form being plural, it re- 
quires a plural verb. 

Mifie^ thine, yoursy his, hers, theirs^ stand for the possessor and the 
object possessed. They may be subjects or objects, as required by 
the form of a sentence. Ex.— Is this yours? I have mine. Mine 
is better than hers. 

Gender Pronouns. The masculine forms are used to represent 
males and, sometimes, objects endowed with male attributes. 

The feminine forms are used to represent females and, sometimes, 
objects endowed with feminine characteristics. 

The neuter forms are used to represent names of objects that are 
neither male nor female,' or whose gender is uncertain or unimportant. 
They are also used impersonally and indefinitely, standing for no ob- 
ject, but simply introducing a sentence and referring to no antecedent. 

Ex. — John broke //. I saw him do it. May has a book. // was 
given her by her mother. The sun, in all his power, strove with winter 
in vain. The ship spread her sails to the breeze. // rains. // is 
wrong to lie. I saw the bird. Its wings were broken. 

The personal pronouns have the same constructions in a sentence 
as nouns. 

The Compound Personal Pronouns, myself^ ourselves, thyself, 
yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, are used : 

{a) For emphasis, in two constructions. 

Note. — The simple personal pronouns are sometimes used reflexively. Ex. — 
" Now I lay me down to sleep." No apostrophe is used in the possessive forms 
of the personal pronouns. Besides the personal pronouns, only one word, who^ 
has different forms in the nominative and objective uses. 
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1. As object of a preposition. Ex.— I did it for myself, 

2. In apposition. Ex.— I myself did it. 

(d) As the reflexive object referring to the subject of the verb of 
which it is the object, as being both doer and receiver of the action. 
Ex. — I cut myself 

LESSON VL 

DEM ONSTRATITE PRONOUNS— INFIiECTION AND USE. 

Demonstrative Pronouns are inflected for number only. 

Singular, this that 

Plural these thos^ 

They have no possessive form, and the common form has the same 
constructions as nouns. 

This and tliese refer to objects near the speaker in thought or location. 
That and those refer to objects more remote. 

XNTEBBOOATIYE PRONOUNS— INFIiECTION AND USE. 

An Interrogative Pronoun asks for an unknown name which 
the answer may give. 

Who is inflected for case-forms only. The number must be deter- 
mined by the meaning. 

NOM. POSS. OBJ. 

Sing, "i 

and > who whosfe whom 

Plu. ) 

Only seven words, /, (Aoti, you, he, she, it, wJw, have different forms for the 
nominative and objective cases. Practice should make their correct use a habit. 

1. Used absolutely, or as subjects of or predicates after finite verbs, they take 
the nominative form. 

2. As subjects of or predicates after infinitives, or as objects of prepositions or 
of verbs, they take the objective form. 

3. As oppositives, their form corresponds to the case of the modified word. 
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Which and what have no inflection, and hence no possessive form. 

The interrogative pronouns are used as (i) the subject of a verb; 
(2) the direct object of a verb or of a preposition ; (3) the predicate 
after a verb. Ex.— Which went ? What did you get ? Which was 
it ? Of whom is that said ? 

Who asks for a person; what asks for a thing; which asks for 
persons and things, and selects specially one from two or more objects, 

THB CONJUNCTIVE PBONOUN-INFLECTION AND USE. 

Conjunctive Pronouns serve as pronouns and conjunctions. 
They are of two kinds: i. Relative conjunctives; 2, Indefinite con- 
junctives. 

A Relative Conjunctive represents an expressed noun element 
to which it connects the clause in which it serves as a pronoun. 
Ex.— The boy who studies will learn. 

Of the three relative pronouns, which and thatdiXt not inflected, and 
who has the same forms as the interrogative who. 

As pronouns the relative conjunctives are used: (i) as the subject 
of a verb ; (2) as the object of a verb or of a preposition ; (3) the pos- 
sessive form of who is used as a possessive modifier. 

Who is used to refer to persons or things personified ; 7vhich^ to the 
lower animals or things, and, in the Bible, to persons ; and that^ to 
persons, animals, or things. That should be used after a superlative 
adjective and when the antecedent includes persons and things. 

INDEFINITE CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS— INFLECTION AND USE. 

The Indefinite Conjunctives, what^ whoever^ whichever ^ what- 
n*er, whosoe%^er^ whichsoe7'ef\ and whatsoever^ represent indefinite or 
unknown antecedents, and introduce the dependent clauses in which 
they serve as pronouns. Ex. — I saw what was done. You may have 
whatever you desire. 

I'hese pronouns are compound in meaning and (except what) in 
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form. W/ii^, in the compound 7ifhosoeifer, retains its inflection. The 
others have each only a single form. 

These pronouns are used: (i) as the subject of a verb; (2) as the 
object of a verb or of a preposition ; (3) as the predicate after a verb. 

When used to modify expressed nouns, these pronouns are called 
Indefinite Conjunctive Adjectives. 

INDEFINITX: PBONOUNS— INFUSCTION AMD USE. 

The Indefinite Pronouns must not be confounded with the con- 
junctives. They have no conjunctive force, are used without an 
expressed antecedent, and are often considered adjectives. 

One and other have the common and the possessive forms, singular 
and plural. The other indefinite pronouns are not inflected. 

Four Classes. They are divided into four classes : 

1. The Comparatives, — such^ other ^ — which indicate a comparison 
with an unexpressed whole. 

2. The Distributives, — each^ either^ neither y — which refer to separate 
individuals in a group, and take a singular verb. 

3. The Quantitatives and Numerals, — any^ all, aught, enough, one, 
many, much, more,fe7V, both, same, some, several, naught, z/^?//^,— which 
indicate number or quantity. 

4. The Reciprocals, each other (used in referring to two) and one 
another (used in referring to more than two), are really pronoun 
phrases. 

These pronouns have the same constructions as nouns. 

LESSON VII. 

ADJ£CTIV£S. 

Inflection. Some adjectives are inflected to show different de- 
grees of quahty. 
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This inflection is called Comparison. There is no further inflec- 
tion of adjectives except that the two demonstratives, this and thaty 
have the plural forms, these and those. 

Comparison. There are three forms in comparison, known as 
the Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative Degrees, 

The Positive Degree expresses the existence of some quality, 
and is the simple form of the adjective. 

The Comparative Degree is regularly formed by adding er to 
the positive, and is used to state which of two objects or groups of 
objects has more or less of the quality than the other. 

The Superlative Degree is regularly formed by adding est to 
the positive, and is used to state which of one or more objects, selected 
from a group of objects, possesses a common quality in the highest or 
the lowest degree. 

Most adjectives of one syllable expressing quality are inflected by 
comparison, a few of two syllables, and a very few of three syllables. 

Some adjectives are given a comparative and a superlative idea by 
means of the adverbs more and most, and less and least, forming com- 
parative and superlative adjective phrases. 

Absolute ideas like yearly, dead, and alive, and superlative ideas 
like black and round, cannot be compared, except when used without 
giving them their absolute meaning. 

Thus, if a circle be round no other can be rounder^ or if a color be per- 
fectly black no other shade can be blacker; but these words are often used to 
express a degree of roundness or of blackness, in which use they admit of 
comparison. 

Some adjectives are called irregular because compared in an ir- 
regular way. 

To THE Teacher.— Euphony determines largely what adjectives shall be com- 
pared by adding er and est. If the addition of these sufhxes make the word un- 
pleasant to the ear, they are not used, but the comparative and superlative ideas are 
given by phrase-forms. 
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IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 



POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


good 




better 




best 


bad or 


ill 


worse 




worst 


much 




more 




most 


little 




less 




least 


late 




later or 


latter 


latest or last 


old 




older or 


elder 


oldest or eldest 


near 




nearer 




nearest or next 



Some comparative and superlative adjective forms rest on a posi- 
tive adverb. 

ADJECTIVES. 



COMPARATIVE. 

further 

farther 

former 

upper 

outer or utter 



SUPERLATIVE. 

furthest or furthermost "1 

farthest 

first or foremost 

upmost or uppermost 

utmost or outmost 



from 



ADVERBS. 

forth 

far 

fore 

up 

out 



LESSON VIIL 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

Five Classes. Adjectives are separated into five classes, accord- 
ing to their meanings and uses. 

Qualitative Adjectives express simple quality. Ex.— Good, 
sweet. 

To THE Teacher. — While the use of the coipparative degree is strictly confined 
to a comparison of two objects or groups of objects, and the superlative generally 
to the comparison of more than two objects, some good writers use the superlative 
when comparing two objects t/ (Ae superlative idea is prominent. 
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Quantitative Adjectives express quantity or number. Ex.— 
Some, many. 

The quantitative adjectives consist of three classes: {a) The 
Definite Numerals, which include: (i) Cardinals— ^«<?, /7£/^, f/ire^, 
four^ etc. ; (2) Ordinals— 3/?^^/, second^ etc. ; (3) Multiplicatives— /tt/^- 
fold^ threefold^ etc.; (4) Fractional— ^«^, thirds etc. (b) The In- 
definite Quantitatives, which are indefinite pronouns used with an 
expressed noun, {c) The Indefinite Articles a, an, (d) The Definite 
Article the. 

The numerals are used as nouns and adjectives. As nouns the 
fractional and cardinals have plurals. 

Participial Adjectives express a verbal idea in adjective form. 

Most verbs have two participial adjectives : (a) The progressive 
form ending in ing and expressing continuance of the verbal idea. 
(b) The perfect form ending in ed^ en, or without an ending, and ex- 
pressing a completed or finished verbal idea. Ex. — Beaten, loved. 

Pronominal Adjectives include all pronouns which sometimes 
are used to limit an expressed noun. There are three principal classes. 

1 . Demonstrative Adjectives, this and that— This man is a grocer. 
Yon and yonder are included in this class, but are never pronouns. 

2. Interrogative Adjectives, which and what^ Which book do you 
want? 

3. Conjunctive Adjectives, what, which, and any other conjunctive 
pronoun when used to modify a noun— I know which horse you 
want. 

These pronominal adjectives have the same forms as when used as 
pronouns. 

Locative Adjectives show the location of an object. These 
adjectives are adverbs used to modify or limit substantives. Their 
use as adjectives comes from the omission of some other part of 
speech. Ex. — That house there is Smith's. 
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The articles precede other adjectives. The relative positions of 
other modifiers are determined by the meaning and by euphony. 

CONSTBVCTIONS. 

Adjectives are used: (i) To modify a substantive— A black horse. 
(2) To complete the meaning of the verb so as to allow it to be a predi- 
cate — (a) I am well (predicate nominative) ; (b) He made the room 
clean {^predicate objective complement ) ; [c) The sun shines bright {attribu- 
tive complement with the force of an adverb), (3) In an appositive 
construction— The boy, standing .^t^ and covering his face with his 
hands, wept aloud. This appositive construction of standing and 
covering allows great freedom as to their position, enables them to 
have more extended modifiers, and, at the same time, shows clearly 
the relation of the adjectives and their noun. 



LESSON IX. 
THE VERB. 

COMPLBTE - INCOMPIiETE. 

Since a verb simply asserts, it may be either Complete in itself 
and show what it asserts, or Incomplete and thus depend on other 
words to show what is asserted. Ex. — 

1. The clock ticks. Complete verb. 

2. I have a book. Incomplete transitive verb, requiring an object 
to complete the assertion. 

Note. —To determine what element any expression is, it is necessary to know 
its use in the sentence. The same expression in the same position in a sentence 
may, according to the way in which it is used, be an adjective or an adverbial ele- 
ment, etc. Ex. — Where did you see the horse? I saw the horse in the stable 
{adverbial element). Which horse did you see? I saw the horse in the stable 
{adjective element). 
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3. The clock is valuable. Incomplete verb. Joins some attribute 
to the subject. 

4. Thou art the man. Incomplete verb. Joins some attribute to 
the subject. 

5. I feel sick. Incomplete verb. Contains a partial attribute, but 
requires another word to complete it. Equivalent to / am feeling 
sick. 

6. We made him our leader. Incomplete, transitive-copulative 
verb, requiring an object and an attribute of the object. 

A Copula is an incomplete verb that contains no attribute (3, 4). 

A Copulative Verb contains a partial attribute and is also used 
to join the main attribute to the subject (5). 

A Transitive Verb contains a partial attribute, but requires an 
object to complete it (2). 

A Transitive-copulative Verb requires an object and its attri- 
bute to complete its meaning (6). 

Some verbs belong to two of these classes, according to their 
meaning. Ex. — 

1. God is. Complete verb. 

2. God is good. Incomplete verb, copula. 

3. The boys run. Complete verb. 

4. The boys run a race. Incomplete, transitive. 

INFIiECTION OF THE VERB. 

The Conjugation of a verb is its inflection to show its properties 
— Tense, Mood, Voice, Person, and Number. 

Tense. There are three general divisions of time— Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future. 

The past tense has two subdivisions— the Present Perfect and 
the Past Perfect. 

The future tense has one subdivision— the Future Perfect. 
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There are therefore six tenses — Present^ Fast, Present Perfect^ Past 
Ptrfect, Future, and Future Perfect, 
' The simple tenses show only the time of the act. 

The compomid tenses show the time and condition of the act. 

Tense Forms. English verbs have but two tense-forms. 





REGULAR. 


IRREGULAR. 


Present Form, 


I love 


I have 


Past Form. 


I loved 


I had 



Tense Phrases. The compound tenses are formed of two or 
more words. 

Present Perfect Form, I have loved. 

Past Perfect Form. I had loved. 

Future Form. I shall or will love. 

Future Perfect Form. I shall or will have loved. 

MEANINGS OF THE TENSES. 

The Present Tense is used : 

1. To indicate the present division of time without regard to its 
extension — Bicycles are now used everywhere. The present division 
of time indicated in this sentence may be the day, the week, the cen- 
tury, the season. 

2. To state a general truth, — Tnfo and two are four. 

3. To state a present intention of a future action, — I go West next 
week. 

4. To state a past or future action as if going on in the present,— 
" Tlie clans of Culloden are scattered in flight:' " At th'f. moment 
Washington rides to the front:' 

The Past Tense is used to indicate indefinite past timt^^*^ 
ran, he stumbled, he fell. 



^ 
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The Future Tense is used to denote indefinite future time, — Uie 
battle will be fought. 

The Present Perfect Tense is used to denote the completion of 
an act or condition at or before the present time, — I have seen London, 

The Past Perfect Tense is used to denote the completion of an 
act or condition at or before some other past timey— Morning came, 
but the prisoners had escaped. 

The Future Perfect Tense is used to denote the completion of 
an act or condition at or before some other definite future time,— -^^- 
fore morning the prisoners will have escaped. 



LESSON X. 



MODE. 



Mode, in naost languages, is a property of verbs indicating the 
manner of assertion by means of changes in the verb-form. 

This was true of early English, whose verb-forms indicated their 
modes ; but in modern English there is no inflection for mode except 
for the subjunctive in the present and the past tense of be, and in the 
third person singular number of other verbs. 

If, then, mode is used to indicate verb-forms, there are at most but 
two modes, the indicative and the subjunctive, in modern Enghsh; 
while, if the term mode is used to indicate the shades of meaning as 
shown by connectives, by auxiliary verbs, etc., there will be an infi- 
nite variety of modes corresponding to the numberless shades of 
meaning thus shown. 

Mode, in English, may be best defined as the manner of assertion. 
This, then, can include the two distinct modes, and the imperative, 
which, while using the same form as the indicative, is distinguished 
by the omission of its subject. 
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There are, then, three modes in English— the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 

The Indicative Mode is the simple statement or question form 
of the verb. Ex. — I am here. Are you there? 

The Subjunctive Mode states a supposition or a condition as 
doubtful or untrue, or expresses a wish. Ex. — Were I you I would 
go. " Thy kingdom comey Thy will be done,'' 

The Imperative Mode expresses or implies command, request, or 
entreaty. Ex. — Go at once. " Give us this day our daily bread." 
Comey John, and go to the pond with me. 

FORMS OF THE INDICATIVE MODE. 

The emphatic Form of the indicative is used to express empha- 
sis or to ask a question. Ex. — I do study. Did you go ? 

The Progressive Form is used to express action continuing at 
the time shown by the auxiliary. Ex. — I am eating, I was eating. 

The Potential Form implies power, ability, possibility, or permis- 
sion. Ex. — I can read. You may read. 

.The Obligative Form expresses or implies duty, obligation, or 
necessity. Ex. — You ought to do this. He must go. 

The Conditional Form expresses or implies condition or supposi- 
tion as true or without regard to its being true. Ex. — IfHd^ book w 
yours, take it. 

SUBJUXCTIYE FORMS. 

1. The verb be retains distinct subjunctive forms for the present 
and the past tense, to express doubt, uncertainty, or denial of the con- 
dition or supposition. Ex. — If it be he (which I doubt), he '11 
speak to me. 

2. The subjunctive forms of other verbs use, in the present tense 
with a subject of the third person singular number, the same form as 
with a subject of the first person singular. Ex.— If he ^z/^ it, he 
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shall give it up. " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." If 
he come we will meet him. 

3. The indicative forms of all verbs but be are also the subjunctive 
forms, except in the present third singular ; and may^ mighty would^ and 
should are often used to express the subjunctive idea, and when so 
used may be considered as subjunctives. Ex. — If yo\x try, you will 
succeed. I feared you might not try, 

MODE IDEAS. 

The leading indicative idea is the expression of a fact or of what is 
assumed to be a fact, whether the form of sentence indicates a state- 
ment, a question, or a condition. 

The leading subjunctive idea is the expression of doubt or uncer- 
tainty as to the truthfulness of the matter, whether the form of sen- 
tence be conditional or not. 

The leading imperative idea is the expression of command or re- 
quest, whether the form of sentence be imperative or indicative. 

Thus, "I plant com. I raise corn,'* "Do you plant corn? Do 
you raise corn?" "If I plant corn I raise corn," "You should go," 
express the indicative idea of fact. " If he plant corn he will raise 
com," " They feared we might fail y' " Would he were here," express 
the subjunctive idea of doubt or denial. " Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self," " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," express the impera- 
tive idea, although the latter sentence is indicative in form. 

The necessity for a subjunctive idea in our language, and the loss 
of the subjunctive verb-forms needed to express it, have compelled us 
to use certain auxiliaries to indicate the subjunctive idea, and thus to 
supplement the subjunctive mode. Thus, may, mighty would y and 
should are equivalents for the subjunctive mode in clauses denoting 
purpose, wishy feary or hopey while in other sentences they express the 
indicative idea. Ex. — "You may go," "You should go;' "You 
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would go, and I could not help it," express the indicative idea ; while 
" May your shadow never be less," " I hope he may come^^ *' It would 
be better that a millstone were hanged about his neck," " If youshould 
call on Wednesday, he will be here," express the subjunctive idea. 



LESSON XL 

USES OF THi: SUBJUNCTIYB AND OF THB CONDITIONAI. 

INDICATITE FORMS. 

1. Ind. [Simple supposition.) If I know you, you are John Smith. 

2. Sub. (Doubt or denial.) If I knew where he is, I would not 
tell you. 

3. Ind. {Simple supposition.) If it is your dog, take him. 

4. Sub. {Doubt or denial.) If it be {prove in the future to be) your 
clogj you shall have him. 

5. Sub. {Doubt or denial.) If anything should {were to) happen^ I 
should be sorry I let you go. 

6. Ind. {Simple supposition.) If he /////, it was an accident. 

7. Sub. {Doubt or denial^ If he had done it, he would have con- 
fessed it. 

In each of the indicative sentences (i, 3, 6) the tense-form and the 
time of the idea are the same, while in the subjunctive sentences (2, 
4, 5, 7) the tense-forms precede the time of the idea ; that is, the 
present tense subjunctive form is used in regard to future time, the past 
tense in regard to present time, and the past perfect tense in regard to 
past time. 

USES OF UAY^ MIGHT, WOULD, AND SBOULD. 

1. Ind. {Potential form.) Mother says I may go to the picnic. 

2. Sub. (/yes. to denote future time.) Study that you may know your 
lesson. 
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3. Sub. {^Denotes future time.) If he should come (come) soon, tell 
him where he will find me. 

4. Ind. {Obiigative form.) You should (ought to) study harder. 

5. Sub. {Denotes future time.) It would be (were) better if a millstone 
shotild be (were) hanged about his neck. 

6. Ind. (Dust time.) The horse would not (was unwilling to) go, 

7. Sub. {Denotes future time.) Take care lest you should be deceived. 

The same distinction in regard to time is shown in the use of the 
subjunctive to express a wish. 

1. Sub. {P^^es. to denote future time.) May your shadow never be less. 

2. Sub. {Pres. to denote future time.) The king is dead! Long //z/<f 
the king! 

3. Sub. {Past to denote present time.) I wish he were here now. 
Would I were young again. 

4. Sub. {Past perf to denote past time.) I wish you had been here 
when I was sick. 

Modem spoken English has gradually lost many of the finer shades 
of meaning expressed by the subjunctive, and uses the conditional 
form of the indicative to express doubt as well as simple supposition. 

Careless writers have used these common forms so freely that they 
are considered *' allowable " in many cases. This is to be regretted. 
It weakens our language and limits its power of exact expression. 

In such cases the conditional indicative gives only the idea of con- 
dition, except so far as emphasis may give a subjunctive idea to a 
spoken sentence. 

1. {Condition granted as a fact.) If he is' sick\ he ought not to be 
so cross. 

2. {Doubt.) If he is sick^* he ought to be helped. 

3. {Denial.) If he* is sic ft ^ I shall soon find it out. 

4. If he plants (correct form plant) corn, he will raise corn. 
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If 4 is meant for a general condition, it should read, 

5. {Jnd, general condition.) If (whenever) he plants com, he 
raises corn. 

General conditions relate to no particular time, and therefore take 
the indicative form, — If (whenever) I go on the water, I am seasick. 

This use of emphasis to express condition has done much to deprive 
the English language of the most useful distinctions between the in- 
dicative and the subjunctive modes. 

LESSON XII. 

TEBBAIiS. 

Participles and Infinitives form a class called Verbals. They 
are derived from verbs, assume, rather than assert, the existence of the 
action, state, or condition predicated by the verbs, are governed and 
modified like the verbs from which they are derived, but are used as 
adjectives and substantives. Ex. — (i) The boy, losing his seat, fell 
from the horse. (2) The boy, having lost his seat, fell from the horse. 
(3) To love is to live, (4) I desire to do right. 

Verbal Adjectives. Since /ar/rn^/<f^ participate in the nature and 
use of verbs and adjectives, they are called verbal adjectives. They 
form two classes. 

1, The Progressive Participle expresses the continuation of the 
action, state, or condition asserted by its verb, and is formed by add- 
ing ing to the verb root. Ex. — Loving^ eatings reading. 

2. The Perfect Participle expresses the completion of the act, ' 
state, or condition asserted by its verb, and in regular verbs has the ' 

To THE Teacher. — Some grammarians give four modes, viz : The indicative, 
the conditional (this is made to include the real subjunctive, but allows the indica- 
tive form generally to take its place), the obligative, and the imperative. But if 
phrase-forms are to be considered modes, we must add the progressive motle, the 
emphatic mode, etc., which would be absurd. 
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same form as the past tense. In some cases it is formed by a vowel 
change or by adding /, //, or en, Ex.— 



PAST TENSE. 


PERF. PART. 


loved 


loved 


swam 


swum 


stole 


stolen 



Verbal Nouns. The infinitives are called verbal nouns. They 
are derived from verbs and are used as substantives. Some retain 
enough verb power to take a subject, which must be in the objective, 
and to govern Hke their verbs. 

1. The Root Infinitive is the simplest form of the verb. It is 
usually written with its sign to^ but its noun use will always serve to 
distinguish it from the verb. Ex. — To eat, to drink, to walk, to love. 

2, The Gerund has the same form as the progressive participle. 
Its use as a noun will serve to distinguish it from the participle, and 
its verbal attributes will distinguish it from the abstract verbal noun, 
which also has the same form. Ex. — (i) I heard the bird singing in 
the tree. (Participle.) (2) Its singing was dehghtful. (Verbal.) (3) 
In reading his lesson he missed a word. (Gerund.) 

PERSON AND NUMBBB OF T£BBS. 

1. The only change in the common forms of verbs (except those 
used as auxiliaries) to denote the person and number of their subjects, 
is the addition of s to the root in the present tense, third person sin- 
gular number. 

2. The Grave Form of the verb adds st or est to the simple forms 
of the present and of the past tenses, in the second person singular 
number, and th or eth in the third person singular. 

Note. — The gerund is never modified by an adjective. The abstract verbal 
noun never governs a substantive, but may be modified by an adjective. The 
vetbal adjective may both modify and govern. 
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aEOUI«AB TEBBS-COHJUOATION. 

* Regular Verbs form their past tense and perfect participle by 
adding d or ed to the root. 

Irregular Verbs do not add d or ed to the root to form the past 
tense and perfect participle. 

The Principal Parts of a verb, except the verb ^<r, are : 

1. Its Root Infinitive. 

2. Its Past Tense. 

3. Its Past Participle. 

All other parts are made from these three forms. 
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APXTIiTARY TSRBS. 

May^ can, must, ought, shall, and will are never used alone. They 
help to form phrases that complete the conjugations of other verbs. 

An apparent exception to this statement is the use of the auxiliaries 
in incomplete expressions. Ex.—" You shall not do that." *' I will." 
" Can you run fast ? " "I can." 

Be, have, and do are used alone as verbs, and also with other verbs 
as auxiliaries. 

The pure auxiliary verbs are incomplete, have no real tense mean- 
ing, and as transitive verbs are always followed by the root-infinitive, 
^hich uses its sign, to, after ought only. Ex. — I may go, I might 
love, I ought to love. I ought to do this, 

* Note. — This is sometimes caUed the " New Conjugation," in distinction from 
the older conjugation that preceded it, and that still troubles us by its irregularities. 

The distinction between the regular and irregular verbs of the two conjugations 
is so difficult, doubtful, and valueless, that it need not be studied. The general 
division into regular and irregular is enough for ordinary use. 
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USES OF THE AUXILIABY YEBBS. 

I. Shall and will are used in independent sentences : [a) to indi- 
cate simple futurity; {b) to express volition. In dependent sen- 
tences, if the two clauses have different subjects, and thaty expressed 
or understood, connects the clauses, shall and will are used as in in- 
dependent sentences. 

Ex.— (^) I shall go. You will go. 
(b) I will go. You shall go. 
\a) He tells me that I shall go too. 
{a) She tells me that you will go. 
(b) She tells me that you shall not go. 

In all other dependent clauses {a) shall indicates simple futurity, 
and {fi) will implies volition. 

Ex.— (^) I say that I will go. 

{a) He tells me that he shall go. 

{a) Jane says she shall not be able to do this. 

(b) May says she will help her. 

In Questions : {a) Use shall in the first person, unless (^) repeating 
a question asked by some one else, (c) Use in the second and third 
persons the forms you expect in the answers. Ex.— (dj) Shall I go? 
{b) Will I go ? (This repeats the question of another, changing the 
form to the first person. Thus, "Will you go?" "Will I go, did 
you say?") (c) "Shall you be at home next week?" "I shall." 
"Will you be at home to-night?" "I will be there." "Will your 
father live? " " I hope he will." 

2. May^ mighty would ^ should^ are used : {a) to express a subjunctive 
idea under an indicative form ; {b) to express a simple indicative. 

Note. — Notice that simple futurity is indicated by the use of shall in the first 
person and will in the second and third persons. Volition or determination is 
indicated by using will in the first person, and shall in the second and third persons. 
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3. May^ might, can, and could 2^^ used to form the potential phrase- 
form of the indicative mode. 

4. Should is sometimes used for ought Ex. — He should not have 
said that. 

5. ^f27«/// sometimes expresses a habit, a custom, or a wish. Ex.— 
He would sit for hours in the chimney corner. Would he were here! 

6. In dependent clauses, should and would follow the rules given 
above for shall and will. 

7. May and can are used to indicate present or future time ; might 
and could, to express past time. Can and could indicate ability or 
possibility, while may and might are used to indicate permission or 
consent. 

Do is used in the emphatic form of the indicative. May, might, 
can, and could form the potential indicative phrases. Must, should, 
and ought form the obligative indicative phrases. 

Ex. — (i) She says I can do it, and I know I can not. (2) Father 
says I may go to the concert. (3) Can (am I able to) I lift that 
box? (4) May I try to lift it? • (5) I could have done it. (6) He 
asked if he might (not could) go. 

8. Must and should, in the sense of ought, express duty or necessity. 
Ex. — (i) You should ^o it. (2) You must do it. 

YEBB-PHRASES. 

A Verb -phrase consists of an auxiliary verb or phrase, and a root- 
infinitive or participle. It is used to complete the modes and tenses 
that are not expressed by inflection. 

Thus the only inflected forms of love are in the present and past 
tenses of the active voice. This includes the infinitives and the pres- 
ent and perfect participles. 

The necessity of expressing other relations of time and manner 
brought into use the various verb-phrases which are necessary to com- 
plete expression of the finer shades of thought. 
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Thus we have formed the future ^ future perfect^ perfect^ present per- 
fecty and past perfect tenses, and many mode-forms. 

Progressive Phrases are formed by using some tense of be with 
a progressive participle. 

Root-infinitive Phrases, Participial, and Gerund Phrases 
are composed of the verb-participle and the infinitive or participle of 
the auxiliary verbs be and have. The simple infinitive, with its sign 
and modifiers, also constitutes a root-infinitive phrase. 

LESSON "XIV. 

THE PASSIVE CONJUGATION. 

The Passive Conjugation is composed entirely of verb-phrases. 
Though not expressed by inflection, it is usually called the Passive 
Voice. 

A transitive verb in the active voice requires an object as the re- 
ceiver of the act. When the verb is changed to the passive voice its 
subject represents the receiver of the act, while the subject of the 
active verb is still shown to be the actor or doer by being retained as 
the object of some preposition, thus becoming an adverbial element. 

Ex. — {Active,) He struck me. (Passive.) I was struck by him. 
In the active form the subject is the doer, and the object the receiver. 
In the passive form the subject is the receiver, while the doer becomes 
part of an adverbial element expressing agency. 

The subject of an active transitive verb is the actor or doer, 
(i) Sometimes he is not known. Ex. stole my horse last night. 

This tells all I know about the matter, but does not form a sen- 
tence. I can complete the thought by changing its form. Ex. — My 
horse was stolen last night. 

(2) Sometimes it may be well not to name the doer of an action, 
and therefore, if we try to express the thought in the active voice, the 
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subject would again be missing. Ex.— I was told who broke the 
window. 

(3) Sometimes the actor or doer is indefinite or general, and this is 
clearly shown by the sense. Ex. — The laws must be obeyed. 

(4) Sometimes the receiver of the act is made important. Ex.— 
Mr. Henry Todd was elected mayor. 

These are the four important uses of the passive voice. The ex- 
ample in 4 shows that if, in the active voice, the verb has two objects, 
the direct object must be made the subject of the passive verb, while 
the indirect object becomes the attribute complement. 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 
BS. PBINCIPAIi PABTS, BB, WAS, BEBN. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



PRESENT 


TENSE. 


PAST TENSE. 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular. 


Plural 


I. am 


I. are 


I. was 


I. were 


2. art 


2. are 


2. wast (wert) 


2. were 


3. is 


3. are 


3. was 


3. were 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. PAST TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

1. be I. be i. were i. were 

2. be 2. be 2. were (wert) 2. were 

3. be 3. be 3. were 3. were 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular Plural 

be (thou) be (ye) 



INFINITIVES. 

to be 
being 



PARTICIPLES. 

pyes. being 
Perf. been 



ACTIVE FORMS. 
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LOVE, PBINCIPAI. PABTS, LOVE, LOVED, LOVED. 

INDICATIVE MODE, ACTIVE FORMS. 



TENSE. 

Pres. 
Past, 
Future. 

Pres. Per/. 
Past Per/. 
Put. Per/. 



I, you, he, we, they lave^ thou lovest. 

I, you, he, we, they loved, thou lovedst. 

I, you, he, we, they shall or will love, thou shall or wilt 

love. 
I, you, we, they have loafed, he has loved, thou hast loved. 
I, you, he, we, they had loved, thou hadst loved. 
I, you, he, we, they shall or will liave loved, thou shall or 

wilt have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE, ACTIVE FORMS. 



TENSE. 

Pres. 
Past. 

Pres. Per/. 
Past Petf. 



(If) I, thou, he, we, you, they love. 
(If) I, thou, he, we, you, they loved. 
(If) I, thou, he, we, you, they have loved. 
(If) I, thou, he, we, you, they had loved. 

IMPERATIVE MODE, ACTIVE FORM. PARTICIPLES. 

love (thou, ye, you) Pres. Prog, loving Perf. loved. 

Pres. Perf. having loved. 



TENSE. 

Pres. 
Past. 



SPECIAIi PHBAS£-FOBMS. 

INDICATIVE MODE. EMPHATIC FORMS. 

I, you, we, they do love, thou dost love, he does love. 
I, you, he, we, they did love, thou didst love. 



P'es. 
PUst. 



INDICATIVE MODE. PROGRESSIVE FORMS. 

I am, thou art, he is, we, you, they are — lotnng. 
I, he was, thou wert, we, you, they were— loving. 
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Future, I, he, we, you, they shall or will be^ thou shalt or wilt be 

— loving, 
Pres. Petf, I, we, you, they have been, thou hast been, he has been— 

loving. 
Past, Per/. I, he, we, you, they had been, thou hadst been — loving, 
Fut. Perf, I, he, we, you, they shall or will be, thou shalt or wilt he 

— loving, 

INFINITIVE, PROGRESSIVE FORMS. 

ROOT-INFINITIVE. GERUND. 

TENSE. 

Pres, I^og, to be loving loving 

Perf, Prog, to have been loving having been loving 

PARTICIPLES, PROGRESSIVE FORMS. 

I^es, Prog, loving Perf, Prog, having been loving 

INDICATIVE MODE, POTENTIAL FORMS. 
TENSE. COMMON FORMS. PROGRESSIVE FORMS. 

Simple, may, might, can, could love or be loving. 

Perfect, may, might, can, could have loved or have been loving, 

INDICATIVE MODE, OBLIGATIVE FORMS. 
TENSE. COMMON FORMS. PROGRESSIVE FORMS. 

Simple, must, should, or ought to love or be loving. 

Perfect, must, should, or ought to have loved or have been loving, 

INDICATIVE MODE, PASSIVE FORMS. 
TENSE. 

Pres, I am, thou art, he is, we, you, they are — loved. 

Past, I, he was, thou ivert, we, you, they were'— loved. 
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Future. I, he, you, we, they shall or will be loved. Thou shall or 

wilt be loved. 
Pres. Perf. I, we, you, they have been loved. Thou hast^ he has been 

— loved. 
Past Perf. I, he, we, you, they had been loved. Thou hadst been 

loved. 
Put. Perf. I, he, we, you, they shall or will have been loved. Thou 

shall or wilt have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE, PASSIVE FORMS. 
TENSE. 

fi'es. (If) I, thou, he, we, you, they be loved. 

Past. (If) I, thou, he, we, you, they were loved. 

Pres. Perf. (If) I, thou, he, we, you, they have been loved. 

Past Pref (If) I, thou, he, we, you, they had been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MODE, PASSIVE FORMS. 

Pres. be (thou, you, ye) loved. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Root. to be loved Pres. being loved 

Perf. to have been loved Perf. loved 

Gerund. being loved Pres. Perf having been loved 

Perf Gerund, having been loved 

SPECIAIi PHBASE-FOKBfS. 

INDICATIVE MODE, PASSIVE PHRASES. 

PROGRESSIVE FORMS. 
TENSE. 

f^es. I am^ thou art^ he w, we, you, they are -^ being loved, 
PbLst. I, he was^ thou wert^ we, you, they were — being loved. 
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POTENTIAL FORMS. 
TENSE. 

Simple, may, might, can, or could— ^^ laved. 
Perfect, may, might, can, or could — have been laved. 

OBLIGATIVE FORMS. 
TENSE. 

Simple, must, should, or ought to— ^^ laved. 
Perfect, must, should, or ought io— have been laved. 



LESSON XV. 

THIS ABYEBB. 

An Adverb is a modifier of any part of speech except a noun 
element. 

Some adverbs are used both as modifiers and connectives. These 
are called Conjunctive Adverbs, to show their double use. Ex.— 
I saw him when he did it. 

Some adverbs are compared like adjectives, to show different 
degrees of quality. 

As modifiers, adverbs are used to show : 

1 . Time or order, as, nouf^ saan^ fif'st^ fifthly. 

2. Place or motion in a certain direction, as, there y thitJur^ 
dotun^ above. 

3. Measure or degree, as, sa^ much^ more^ hardly. 

4. Manner or quality, as, sOy well^ pleasantly ^ truly. 

5. Affirmation, negation, cause, or contingency, as, there- 
fore, certainly^ perhaps^ nat. This class of adverbs is used to modify 
sentences or clauses. 

6. Interrogation, as, when^ why^ where y how, whence^ whither. 
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Some phrases are used as adverbs, and should be classed as adverb 
phrases. Ex. — He came at last. " Not at all^'^ he replied. 

A prepositional phrase used adverbially is called an adverbial phrase, 
Ex. — He czcca^from a far-off land. 

Conjunctive Adverbs introduce clauses, which are used: (i) as 
adverbs to express cause, concession, condition, degree, manner, place, 
purpose, result, and time. (2) As adjectives to express //<:z^^ and time. 
(3) As substantives. 
Ex. — (i) I came because my horse would come. 

(3) In the house, where my father was sitting. 

(3) Thou canst not tell whence it come th, nor whither it goeth. 



LESSON XVI. 

CONNECTIVES. 

All Connectives unite, and show relation. Those that have been 
treated previously have also a modifying force in themselves, but there 
are two connectives. Prepositions and Conjunctions, that have 
no adjective or adverbial force in themselves. They simply connect 
and show relation, but differ greatly in their uses. 

A Preposition connects a substantive to the element which the 
prepositional phrase modifies. 

A Simple Preposition is a single word. 

A Preposition Phrase is two or more words used as a preposi- 
tion. Ex. — The mermaid came/n7W out of tht sea. 

Sometimes a so-called preposition phrase can be separated into its 
elements and each part parsed alone, but it is simpler to consider such 

Note. — In the substantive clauses the adverb seems to have lost its connective 
force largely, being used either as a simple adverb or as introductory or expletive. 
Ex. — There are four seasons in a year. How the quarrel ended is still unknown. 
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phrases as frmn under, instead of, because of, as regards, according to, 
etc., as units, and to parse them as preposition phrases. 

A Prepositional Phrase consists of the preposition and its ob- 
ject. Ex. — He hved on the main street. 

Prepositional phrases are used as adjectives or adverbs. 

Some complete verbs are made transitive by a preposition, which 
becomes essential to the verb meaning. 

For this reason, when a preposition without an object follows the 
passive form of an intransitive verb, it may be considered as part of 
the verb-phrase in both voices, forming a transitive verb. Ex. — (i) I 
had thought of that plan. (2) That plan had been thought of 

A Conjunction connects words ox phrases in the same construc- 
tion, or clauses without regard to their construction. It also intro- 
duces a substantive clause. Ex. — (i) John and James are here. 
(2) John will go and get it. (3) And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell : 
and great was the fall of it. (4) I did this because John told me to. 

Conjunctions are divided into two classes: Cobrdinating and 
Subordinating Conjunctions. 

Cobrdinating Conjunctions connect elements of equal order 
or rank, in the same construction. 

Coordinates are classed as : 

I. Copulative, uniting ideas that naturally go together, as — God 
is good, and man should love Him. 

Note. — Copulative correlatives are used in pairs. They are, both^ and; not 
only ; but also ; at once (or alike)^ and ; what^ what. Though usually separated in 
a sentence, they are considered as one conjunction. 

Ex. — (i) Both John and Jannes were there. 

(2) John not only did this, but he also did that. 

Alternative correlatives are used in pairs. They are, either^ or; neither^ nor ; 
and are considered as one conjunction. Ex. — Neither John «^r James was there. 
Either you or I must go. 
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2. Adversatives, connecting opposing Statements, as : (a) He op- 
posed me, but I will do it ; {b) I will do it, notwithstanding he opposed me. 

3. Causal, introducing a cause, inference, or conclusion, as : There 
are three twos in six ; therefore two is contained in six three times. 

4. Alternatives, which express or deny a choice, as : {a) Neither 
John nor James came home ; (b) You must help me, or I shall fail. 

Subordinating Conjunctions connect elements of unequal 
order or rank, and make one of them an element in the other. 
They include : 

1. The Conjunctive Adverbs, which not only connect but also 
express time^ place ^ catise^ condition^ concession^ end^ purpose^ or object^ 
and comparison, 

2. The Conjunctive Pronouns, which, as pronouns, also con- 
nect elements. 

3. The Introductory Conjunctions, which introduce a sub- 
stantive clause but do not connect it to any expressed element, as : 
That I have married her is most true. 

The subordinating correlatives introduce clauses that complete 
conjparisons and follow : 

(i) The comparative degree; (2) Adverbs of degree, time, place, 
condition, or concession. 

Ex. — I. 7/" this be true, then I will yield. 

2. Baby is as tall as a barrel. 

3. You are not so good as John is. 

4. Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 

5. I have played so long that I am tired. 

6. As he has planted, so must he reap. 

7. When you have finished, then please be seated. 

8. Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 

gathered. 
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9. You can run faster than I can. 
10. Your fingers are longer than mine. 

nfTEBJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is used to express feeling or emotion. It ex- 
presses thought only by the tone in which it is expressed, or by its 
supposed connection with other words. 

True interjections are natural sounds that represent the feeling 
indicated. Thus, ha ! ha ! ha I are the natural sounds of laughter to 
represent pleasure, oh / is the natural expression of pain ; while others 
represent sounds in nature, approval or disapproval, etc. 

While interjections are exclamatory, they must be distinguished 
from exclamative sentences, phrases, and words that express thought. 

Oh ! ah / alas / are interjections, but Stand/ the ground 's your own, 
my braves/ How shall we escape/ are not interjections, since they 
express both emotion or feeling and thought. 

Any word, however, when used to express mere feeling or emotion, 
may be used as an interjection. 

Some exclamations may be used to express an interrogative 
thought. Ex.— I caught a five-pound trout. Ah? (Is it possible?) 

O is used in direct address, and the exclamation point follows the 
complete expression. Ex. — Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Oh is used to express emotion, and is followed by the exclamation 
point. Ex.— Oh! how you hurt! 



LESSON XVII. 

THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

A Capital Letter should begin : 

1. Every distinct sentence. 

2. Every line of poetry. 
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3. Every direct quotation. 

4. Every proper noun, or its abbreviation. 

5. Every proper adjective. 

6. The principal words in a title used as a name or as part of a 
name. 

7. Every name or title applied to Deity, and usually a pronoun 
used instead of such name or title. 

8. The words / and O, 



MARKS OF PUNCTUATION. 

A Period is used : 

1. To close every distinct sentence not interrogative or imperative 
in force. 

2. After every abbreviation. 

3. After the heading, the conclusion, and the address in a letter. 

4. Generally after headings of pages, numerals showing items under 
a given head, and titles of books or of topics ; but these are sometimes 
written without punctuation, as in newspapers, on title-pages and 
covers of books, and on signs. 

5. As a decimal point. Ex.— 10.5. 
The Interrogation Point is used : 

1 . To close a sentence that is interrogative in force. 

2. After an interrogative interjection. 

3. To indicate doubt or dissent, it is inclosed in parentheses. 
Ex. — John is fifteen (?), so he says. 

The Exclamation Point is used : 

1. After an interjection, a word, phrase, or sentence that is exclam- 
ative in force. 

2. To indicate scorn or contempt, it is inclosed in parentheses. 
Ex. — He threatened (!) me with his anger. 
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The Comma is used to separate from the rest of a sentence : 

1. A noun element representing the object spoken to. Ex. — John, 
come here. 

2. An explanatory expression. Ex. — Tom, the grocer's boy, is 
sick. The key having been lost, we could not open the door. 

3. A transposed phrase or clause, unless it is placed next to the ex- 
pression it modifies. Ex.— The next day, we went home. Under 
the tree stood an old horse. 

4. Each of a series of elements in the same construction. Ex. — A 
tall, slim, well-dressed man approached us. 

5. Any expression placed between parts of a sentence that are 
closely related. Ex. — He will, so he says, remain at home. 

6. An introductory or independent expression. Ex. — To speak as 
I think, he is a coward. 

7. The first part of a compound sentence, if the parts contain no 
commas, and the conjunction is expressed. Ex. — The days grow cold, 
and the ground is covered with snow. 

8. A direct quotation not formally introduced. 
The Semicolon is used to separate : 

1. The parts of a compound sentence which contains one or 
more commas. Ex. — The bird flew away, singing as he went; but 
the squirrel, leaping from the tree, came and ate the crumbs from 
my hands. 

2. The parts of a compound sentence not connected by a con- 
junction. Ex. — You need not fear; your father is near you. 

Note. —A few special uses of the comma may be noted : 

(a) If the subject of a sentence ends with a verb standing before the predicate 
verb, separate the two verbs by a comma. Ex. — Whatever is, is right. 

(d) If a verb or a conjunction is omitted, a comma takes its place. 

(r) Repeated words are separated by a comma. Ex. — Go, go, my countrymen. 

(d) The comma between a noun and its oppositive is omitted, when one of them 
might be mistaken for the noun of address. 
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The Colon is used after : 

1. The salutation in a letter. 

2. A formal address, as, Mr, President: 

3. A formal statement introducing a direct quotation. Ex. — Mrs. 
Jones replied as follows : "It was never," etc. 

Quotation Marks are used : 

1 . To inclose direct quotations. 

2. To inclose each part of a divided direct quotation. 

3. To begin each paragraph of a direct quotation, and to end the 
last paragraph. 

The Dash is used : 

1. To show that the thought is disconnected. 

2. Instead of marks of parenthesis. 

3. With a comma after the salutation, instead of a colon, in letters 
between dear friends, when the body follows on the same line with 
the salutation. 

4. To show that missing elements are understood. Ex.— Pages 

5-15- 

The Hyphen is used : 

1 . To separate the parts of some compound words. 

2. To show that a syllable of a word is carried to the next 
line. 

The Apostrophe is used : 

1. As a mark of contraction. 

2. As the sign of the possessive case. 

3. To form the plurals of letters, figures, signs, etc. 
The Parenthesis is used : 

1. To inclose matter that might be omitted but that is slightly re- 
lated to the main thought. 

2. To inclose explanatory or other interjected expressions that are 
of slight importance. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

SENTENCE STUDIES. 
I. ANAI^YSIS. 

In order to know that the form of a sentence is correct, it must be 
separated into its elements to find their meaning. Then their rela- 
tions are determined in order to prove that the form of sentence 
correctly expresses the thought. 

The process of separating a sentence into its elements to find their 
relations is called Analysis. 

A. THS SIMPUE SENTENCK. 

To analyze a sentence, state : 

1. The kind (simple, compound, complex). 

2. The form (declarative, interrogative, imperative). 

3. The bare subject and predicate (base). 

4. The modifiers of the subject (adjectives, phrases, clauses). 

5. The modifiers of the predicate (adverbs, phrases, clauses). 

6. The modifiers of the complement. 

Ex. I. — The faithful pupils learn the lessons well. 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The base is pupils learn 
lessons. The bare subject is modified by the adjective elements the 
zxA faithfuL The bare predicate consists of the transitive verb learn 
and its object complement, lessons. It is modified by the adverb 
well^ expressing manner. The complement is modified by the adjec- 
tive element (article) the, 

Ex. II. — Boys and girls study and recite here. 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The base is boys and ^rh 
study and recite. Both subject and predicate are compound. The 
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bare subject is not modified. The bare predicate is modified by the 
adverb here^ expressing place. 

Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Apples and pears ripen early in this climate and sell at a high 
price in the city. 

2. The green leaves of the maple and oak and the bright flowers of 
spring beautify the landscape and make nature attractive. 

3. The fussy old hen and the cunning little chickens knew May 
and ran across the yard to meet her. 

4. The apples on the trees drew color from the warm rays of the 
summer sun. 

5. The songs of the birds filled the air with sweet sounds. 

6. The roses and lilies sent out from their beds in the garden un- 
der my window a pleasant reminder of the coming of spring. 

7. " Horses of uncertain color, cows of doubtful respectability, and 
sheep with hideous fleece were huddled together in the foreground 
of the picture." 

B. THIS COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

Ex. — Dickens wrote books, and the world read them. 

This is a compound declarative sentence. It contains two inde- 
pendent clauses connected by and, 
(Analyze each clause as a simple sentence.) 

Analyze the folloiving sentences : 

1. Close the door, or the dog will come in. 

2. We went to the city on Wednesday, but our friends were not at 
home. 

To THE Teacher.— Analysis can be indicated by the use of the system shown 
on p. 219 of Part Second. 
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3. Down poured the rain, the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
rolled from crag to crag. 

4. I came in haste, because you sent for me. 

C. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

Ex. — Dickens wrote books that all the world read. 

This is a complex declarative sentence. It contains an indepen- 
dent clause and a dependent clause. The base is Dickens wrote books. 
The bare subject is unmodified. The bare predicate consists of the 
transitive verb wrote and its object complement books. The com- 
plement is modified by the adjective element (clause) that all the 
world read. The bare subject of the dependent clause is worlds 
which is modified by the adjective elements all and the. The bare 
predicate consists of the transitive verb read and its object comple- 
ment that. 

Analyze the following sentences : 

1 . The boys who broke the window came and told me about it. 

2. The books that we study contain knowledge essential to our 
success in life. 

3. I saw John, whom you sent to me. 

4. Thomas struck William, who had never injured him. 

II. PARSING. 

To determine that the right words are used in a sentence, and that 
their forms are correct, we must know their relations to other words, 
their forms, and the class to which each word belongs. 

The process of describing a word by giving its class, form, and 
construction, is called Parsing. 

To parse a word state : 

I. Its class (the part of speech). 
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2. Its form (number and case of a noun ; person, number, mode, 
and tense of a verb ; degree of comparison of an adjective or an ad- 
verb, if compared). 

3. Its construction in the sentence. 

Ex. — I know the bad boy and girl who carelessly broke the 
window in the hall. 

/ is a personal pronoun, first person, singular number, nominative 
case, and subject of know. 

Know is an irregular verb ; principal parts, know^ knew^ known ; 
incomplete transitive, indicative mode, present tense, first person, 
singular number, to agree with /. 

Hie is the definite article (adjective), and modifies boy. 

Bad is an irregular qualitative adjective, compared bad^ worse ^ 
worsts positive degree, and modifies boy. 

Boy is a common, masculine-gender noun, third person, singular 
number, common form, used as the object complement of know. 

And is a coordinating copulative conjunction, and connects boy and 
girl. 

Who is a relative-conjunctive pronoun, third person, plural number, 
to agree with its antecedents boy and girl^ nominative case, and the 
subject of broke. It also connects its clause as an adjective element 
to its antecedents. 

Carelessly is an adverb of manner, and modifies broke. 

In is a preposition indicating place and connecting window and hall. 
With its object it forms an adjective phrase modifying window. 

Parse the words in the followijig sentences : 

1. This lesson is easier than the previous one. 

2. Then the trees that heard the birds sing, thought that spring had 
come. 
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3. Lincoln, who was sometimes called the " rail-splitter," was the 
son of poor parents. 

4. Who said, " Let us have peace **? 

5. What lesson has been assigned for to-morrow? 
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STEPS IN COMPOSITION. 

The ability to express thought correctly in words must be gained 
by regular, systematic steps based on knowledge. Accurate knowl- 
edge of any subject should precede any attempt to give formal ex- 
pression of thought concerning it. 

A brief summary of the several steps in the study of expression is 
given here for constant reference. It must not, however, be under- 
stood that no step is used before it is or should be formally taught. 

As various kinds of sentences must be used long before they are 
taught, so figures of speech, imagination, the selection and use of 
words, etc., are, and must be, practiced and connected with all 
composition work, before they are formally taught. 

First Step: The first step in composition takes the form of 
question and answer^ and includes both the direct and indirect forms 
of questions, with answers given in complete sentences. 

The questions may relate to things seen (pictures, objects, games, 
etc.), read (poems, history, stories, etc.), done by the person answering 
the questions, heard of (told by others), inferred (from what is or has 
been seen, read, or heard of), and imagined (either in connection with 
the actual or entirely outside of it). 

Second Step : The second step consists in uniting the brief sen- 
tences, naturally written in reply to questions, in such a way as to 
improve the form of expression. 

The second step includes: {a) connecting sentences: by conjunctions; 
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(d) connecting sentences by conjunctives (relatives, etc.) ; (c) uniting 
sentences by transferring words from one to the other. In each case 
it includes the changes in punctuation, capitals, verb-forms, and the 
omission of words rendered necessary by the form of the new sentence. 

Third Step : The third step is the reverse of the second. It con- 
sists in forming two or more sentences from a long, involved, obscure 
sentence, in such a way as to make the meaning more easily under- 
stood. 

The variations of this step correspond to those of the second step. 

Fourth Step: The fourth step consists in preparing an outline 
from the full work of another. This, skeleton or outline covers the 
chief points in a story, a poem, a picture, etc., and includes the actual, 
and what may be inferred or imagined from it. 

Fifth Step: The fifth step consists in preparing a composition 
from an outline. 

Sixth Step : The sixth step consists in preparing an outline cover- 
ing the chief points of some topic thought out and developed by the 
pupil. 

Seventh Step : The seventh step consists in preparing an outline 
covering a description of a mental picture of some written scene in a 
poem, a story, or other writing. 

This outline should include : {a) points for an artist who might illus- 
trate the scene ; {b) such points as would be necessary to write out 
the description of the scene. 

Eighth Step : The eighth step consists in preparing an outline of 
some ideal scene, not drawn from the works of others. The scene 
should be first imagined by the pupil, and the outlines should cover 
the same points as in the seventh step. 

Ninth Step : The ninth step includes the correct selection of words : 
(a) to express the real meaning ; {b) to avoid repetition ; [c) to give 
force and simplicity. 
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Tenth Step: The tenth step treats of the arrangement of the 
parts of a sentence, including modifiers, clauses, and phrases. 

Eleventh Step : The eleventh step teaches the use of the various 
figures of speech. 

Twelfth Step : The twelfth step includes rhyme, meter, and poet- 
ical expression. 

These steps give the teacher the simplest method of obtaining the 
best results from regular exercises. The first eight steps can be thor- 
oughly taught in the common schools, the ordinary forms of the ninth 
and tenth steps should be constantly used, and the eleventh and 
twelfth steps may be taught at the discretion of the teacher. 

Punctuation, grammatical forms and construction, spelling, the 
use of capitals, arrangement of matter on the page, etc., are not regu- 
lar steps in composition, but are rather complements of the regular 
steps, and should receive constant attention in all composition work. 



LESSON XX. 

SOCIAL FORMS — INVITATIONS, REPLIES. 

Notes of invitation vary in form according to the circumstances in 
which they are written. Formal notes of invitation and replies 
should be written in the third person, unless the parties are intimate 
friends, when the usual letter-form may be used. 

An invitation should state the name of the person sending it, the 
name of the person invited, the date, hour, and occasion for which 
the invitation is given, and the place to which he is invited. A mar- 
ried lady should generally send invitations in her name alone ; but 
for dinners, weddings, parties, and other very formal occasions, the 
invitation should be given in both her husband's name and her own. 
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FORMS OF INVITATIONS AND REPLIES. 

1. INVITATION. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Styles request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Henry Flint's company at dinner, on Thursday evening, September 
seventh, at eight o'clock. 
209 Fifth Avenue, 

Wednesday, August twenty-ninth. 

S. ACCEPTANCfi. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry Flint accept with pleasure Mr. and Mrs. Sumner 
Styles' kind invitation for Thursday evening, September seventh. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

Tuesday, September fifth. 

3. INVITATION. 

Senator and Mrs. Lodge request the pleasure of Senator and Mrs. 
Stewart's company, on Tuesday evening, April tenth, from eight to twelve, 
to meet Governor Roosevelt. 
927 D Street, Washington, 

Friday, April sixth. 

4. BEORIST. 

Senator and Mrs. Stewart regret that, on account of the illness of one of 
their children, they are unable to accept Senator and Mrs. Lodge's kind 
invitation for Tuesday evening, April tenth, 
loi F Street, Washington, 

Monday, April ninth. 

5. RECAIiLINO ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry Flint regret, that, on account of an accident to 
Mrs. Flint, they are compelled to recall their acceptance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sumner Styles' kind invitation for Thursday evening, September seventh. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

Wednesday, September sixth. 
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6. INTITATION. 

Mrs. Sinclair requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ide's com- 
pany on Thursday evening, December fifth, at half-past nine o'clock. 
Music. 135 Beacon Street. 

Sometimes an engraved form is used, and invitations to parties, balls, 
etc., are given in the third and second persons. 

7. ENORATED INTITATION. 

Mrs. John Hays requests the pleasure of your presence on Thursday 
evening, August ninth, at ten o'clock. 

Dancing. 97 Sumner Avenue. 

8. REGRET. 

Mr. Mark Twain regrets that be cannot accept Mrs. John Hays* kind 
invitation for Thursday evening, August ninth. 
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LEGAL AND BUSINESS FORMS. 

In legal and business documents, the most important point is to 
state plainly and fully the intention of the parties thereto. Then the 
lack of legal verbiage will not render them void. But, as the forms 
vary in different States, it is well for the teacher to obtain and use 
forms according to the requirement of the State in which she is 
teaching. Still, there are certain common forms that are almost or 
quite universal, and these are given here for models. 

I. BILLS - INVOICE. 

An invoice is a detailed statement of goods and their prices. It 
becomes a bill when the goods are said to have been sold by one 
party to another. 
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[Invoice of Mdse. Sent on Commission,) 

Invoice of Mdse. shipped to Slow & Sure, New York, to be sold 
on my acct. and risk. 



50 bbls. Apples @ $3.00 



25 



(( 



Pork 



<< 



5.50 



Henry Greely, 
Canaan, Pa., Oct. 9, 1899. 



$150 
'37 



00 
50 



$287 



50 



{Bill of Mdse. Receipted by Clerk ^ 



Mrs. J. B. Young, 



Boston, Mass., Sept. 7, 1899. 



Bought of Flint & Stone. 



25 yds. Black Silk @ $4.00 

2 doz. Buttons " i.oo 

30 yds. Silk Braid ** 1. 10 

Received payment, 

Flint & Stone, 

Per Smith. 



$100 


00 


1 


2 


00 




33 


00 


$I3S 





00 



STATEMENTS. 



A statement contains items sold at the same or at various times, 
shows payments on account if any have been made, and states the 
balance due. 
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STATEMENT. 



Chicago, 111., Aug. i, 1899. 



Mr. Chester Towne, 

To White & Snow, Dr. 



1899 



July 



<< 



(< 



5 
18 



To 30 doz. First Book in Lang. . . @ $2.60 
** 20 ** Second Book in Lang.. ** 6.00 

By Cash 



Bal. Due 



$78 

120 


00 
00 


$198 

100 

$98 





00 

00 

00 



II. RECEIPTS. 

A receipt should state what was received, by whom, from whom, 
for what, when, and where, and whether on account or in full 
settlement. 

RECEIPT IN FULL. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 3, 1899. 
$195. 

Received of Peter Folger One Hundred and Ninety- five Dollars, in full 

of account to date. 

Martin Dressier. 

RECEIPT ON ACCOUNT. 

$50. St. Paul, Minn., July 7, 1899. 

Received of Michael Doane Fifty Dollars on account. 

Oscar Folger. 

RECEIPT FOR MDSE. 

Springfield, 111., Aug. 4, 1899. 

Received of Jacob George one Top Buggy and a Single Harness, to be 
delivered to him on payment of Storage at One Dollar a month. 

Wm. Gray. 
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HI. NOTES. 

A note is a written acknowledgement of a debt, and a promise to 
pay it. While many business forms, such as contracts and bills, are 
usually written in the third person, notes are written in the first and 
third persons. 

A note should be dated, should state what is to be paid, when, by 
whom, to whom, for value, and with interest if interest is to be paid. 
In some States " without defalcation or discount " is added, or a sim- 
ilar expression to cover special laws. A negotiable note can be trans- 
ferred to another person by assignment or indorsement. 

NEGOTIABLE NOTES. 

$1000. New York, Aug. 10, 1899. 

Ninety days after date I promise to pay Thomas Keane, or order, One 

Thousand Dollars, with interset. Value received. 

Philip Jackson. 

$300. Scranton, Pa., June i, 1899. 

Thirty days after date, for value received, I promise to pay J. Edgar 
Johnson, or bearer, Three Hundred Dollars without defalcation. 

Parker Hunt. 

$700. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 29, 1899. 

One year after date, for value received, we jointly and severally promise 

to pay to Louis L. Wood, or order, Seven Hundred Dollars, negotiable and 

payable without defalcation or discount. 

Henry Wardwell, 

C. Quincy Tirrell. 

NON-NEOOTIABLE NOTE. 

$500. Hartford, Conn., June 10, 1899. 

Three months after date, for value received, I promise to pay Albert 

Holmes Five Hundred Dollars. 

Paul White. 
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If payments are made on a note, the dates and amounts paid 
should be written on the back of the note, in the form of a receipt. 
Thus, Feb, 5, 1899, Received on the within note Fifty-Jive Dollars, 

If a negotiable note is transferred by the holder to some other 
person, he must write his name on the back of the note (unless the 
note is payable to bearer). 

Unless he writes "without recourse," or some similar expression, 
with his name, he is held responsible for the payment of the note, as 
are all persons whose names are indorsed on the note. 



IT. DUK BIIX8. 

A due bill is a signed statement of indebtedness. It may be for 
work, money, or merchandise. 

DUE BIIiL, CASH. 

$10. Trenton, N. J., May i, 1899. 

Due John Bruder Ten Dollars on demand, value received. 

Frank Morse. 

DUK BHiL, MDSE. 

$15. Niles, Mich., April 3, 1899. 

Due Tom Reed, for value received, Fifteen Dollars in merchandise from 

our store. 

Bell & Ball. 

A short form in use in many States is as follows : 

Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 7, 1899. 
Mr. John Allen: 

I O U Ten Dollars ($10.00). 

James Chapman. 
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V. qONTRACTS. 

A contract is an agreement to do or not to do a certain act at, 
during, or within a certain time. The important points in a contract 
are — the consideration, a clear statement of what is agreed to, the 
time at, during, or within which the agreement must be carried out, 
the signatures of the parties making the contract, and in some States a 
seal and one or more witnesses. 

The names of the parties should be written in full, and if there is 
any doubt about identifying them, or any question as to their 
residence, the State, county, and town where each lives should be 
stated. 

CONTRACT TO DO WORK. 

This Agreement,^ made this first day of June, 1899, by and between 
John Gay of the first part, and Peter Anson of the second part, both of 
Rowley, Essex County, Massachusetts, Witnessetk: That the said first 
party covenants and agrees to work faithfully and diligently for the said 
second party as gardener on his farm, for four months from the date hereof. 

In consideration of the said services of the said first party, the said sec- 
ond party covenants and agrees to pay to the said first party the sum of 
Forty Dollars per month, payable at the end of each month. 

In Witness Whereof^ We have hereunto set our hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 

Signed, sealedA 

and delivered I John Gay, [l. S.] 

i!?, ^, _ / Peter Anson, [l. s.] 

Charles Brown, I ■■ ■" 

Frank Poor. J 

To THE Teacher. —Witnesses and seals to documents like this are not gener- 
ally required. In fact, the parties would be bound by the following form : 

** It is hereby agreed by and between John Gay and Peter Anson, both of Row- 
ley. Mass., that the said John Gay shall work faithfully as gardener for the said 
peter Anson on his farm, for four months from June i, 1899, for $40 a month, 
payable monthly. John Gay, Peter Anson." 
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SUBSCRIFTIOK TO BUY A PIANO. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby severally promise and agree to pay to 
Lucy Smith and John Jones, Committee of the Senior Class in Pinkerton 
Academy, on demand, the sums set opposite our respective names, for the 
purpose of purchasing a piano to be presented to this Academy by our 
class. 

Witness our hands this first day of February, 1899. 

NAMES. AMOUNT. 

Henry Warner $5 00 

J. E. Ridgeway 10 00 

BIIiL OF SAI.E. 

A Bill of Sale is a written transfer of all right, title, and interest in 
certain specified personal property, for a valuable consideration. 

COBIMON FORM OF BH^L OF SAI.F. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, Thomas Low of Groveland, 
Massachusetts, for and in consideration of the sum of One Hundred Dollars 
to me in hand paid by John Tyler, at and before the making and delivery 
of these presents, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, have 
granted, bargained, and sold, and by these presents do grant, bargain, and 
sell unto the said John Tyler, the following articles of personal property, to 
wit : One yoke of oxen, four tons of English hay, two sets of double har- 
nesses, and one dark bay mare. To have and to hold the said goods unto 
the said John Tyler, his executors, administrators, and assigns, to his and 
their own proper use and benefit forever. And I, the said Thomas Low, for 
myself and heirs, executors, and administrators, will warrant and defend the 
title of said goods and chattels hereby sold unto the said John Tyler, his 
heirS) executors, administrators, and assigns, against the lawful claims and 
demands of all persons whomsoever. 

Witness my hand and seal this tenth day of June, 1899. 

Executed and delivered 

in the presence of \ Thomas Low. 

Samuel Long. 
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A Will is a formal statement of what a person wishes to become of 
his property after his death. It should be drawn up by a lawyer, if 
possible, in order to be certain that all legal forms are complied with. 

The signer of the will, if a man, is called the testator; if a woman, 
the testatrix, A verbal will is usually allowed when it would have 
been impossible to have made a written will, if the proof of its terms, 
and of the intention of the testator, is clear and positive. 

Any person of proper age and of sound mind may make a will ; 
but, in most States, a widow has a dower claim on real estate that a 
will cannot change, nor can a person will away property and leave 
debts unpaid : 

To render mistakes improbable, the following points should be 
carefully observed : 

1. The name and residence of the testator should be carefully 
stated, and the writing should be described as his last will and testa- 
ment. 

2. Give and devise is used in reference to real estate ; Give and be- 
queath in reference to personal property, and Give^ devise^ and be- 
queath in reference to both real and personal property, in the same 
clause. 

3. No person to whom anything is given in a will should be a 
witness to it. 

4. Each gift should be so clearly described that a stranger could 
select it. 

5. The witnesses should be able to state that the testator was men- 
tally capable of making a will. They should sign it in the presence 
of each other, and also where the testator could see them sign. Some 
States require three witnesses ; others, but two. 

6. All other wills should be formally revoked. 

7. After a will is made, signed, and witnessed, the testator may 
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make changes or additions to it by means of a codicil, made and 
executed in the same way as the will, and attached thereto. The 
codicil should state that it is a part of the will, and should give the 
date thereof. 

OENISBAI^ FOBM OF A WIIX. 

I, Peter Smith of Boston, County of SufTolk, State of Massachusetts, 
being of sound and disposing mind and memory, do hereby Make, Publish, 
and Declare this Instrument to be my last Will and Testament, that is to 
say,— 

I give and devise to my brother, John Smith, my lot of land numbered 
fourteen on Charles Street, Boston, with the house situated thereon, to 
have and to hold, to him, his heirs, and assigns forever. 

I give and bequeath to my nephew, Henry Smith, the sum of Five 
Thousand Dollars, and to my cousin, Susan Smith, the sum of One Thou- 
sand Dollars. 

I give and bequeath to my executors the sum of Three Thousand Dollars 
in trust, for the purpose of purchasing and erecting a suitable monument 
over my grave. 

All the rest and residue of my estate, both real and personal, I give, de- 
vise, and bequeath to my wife, Mary Smith, to have and to hold, to her, 
her heirs, and assigns forever. 

I hereby appoint my wife, Mary Smith, and my nephew, Henry Smith, 
without bonds, as the executors of this Instrument, hereby revoking all 
former wills by me at any time made. 

In witness whereof, I, Peter Smith, have, to this my last Will and Testa- 
ment, subscribed my name and set my seal this first day of February, 1899. 

Peter Smith. [seal] 

Signed, Sealed, Published, and Declared by the said Testator, Peter 
Smith, as and for his last Will and Testament, in the presence of us, who, 
at his request and in his presence, and in the presence of each other, have 
subscribed our names as witnesses thereof. 

Henry Brown of 27 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

George Brown of 8 Auburn Street, Haverhill, Mass. 

David Powers of 38 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LESSON XXII. 
WRITING FOR PUBLICATION. 

In preparing copy for the printer, a wide space should be left be- 
tween lines, and considerable margins on each side of the page, to 
allow sufficient room for alterations and corrections. Only one side of 
the paper should be used, the writing should be legible, the matter 
properly paragraphed, and the capital letters and marks of punctuation 
correctly inserted. 

The editors or publishers of papers and magazines select the size and 
style of type to be used in these publications, but authors of books often 
choose the kind of type they prefer, and the leading, or spacing 
between lines. 

The following words are specimens of the common sizes of types : 

Great Primer Smaii Pica Minion 

Pr n rrl 1 c Vi Long Primer Nonpareil 

r^nglisn Bourgeois ^^^ 

T>; ° Pearl 

X lCa» Brevier Diamiwd 

The ox^imry faces of type used in books are Roman and Old Style. 
Of each face there are three forms, viz: CAPITALS, small capitals, 
and lower-case letters. There are many other varieties of face, the 
most important of which are ($ID Q^gUfifl^t ©ttman %tl^f Gothic, 
Antique, and ^j^/ The different sizes and faces are used to make 
distinctions of thought prominent, or to improve the appearance of the 
page. 

Poetical quotations are usually set in smaller type than prose on the 
same page, and explanatory notes in smaller type than other matter 
Larger sizes are used in titles, headings of chapters, etc. 

When the copy has been set, a proof is sent to the author for cor- 
rection and revision. The marks used in correcting proof are given 
and applied on pages 278 and 279. 
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HOW TO CORRECT PROOF. 

To correct a wrong letter, word, or mark of punctuation, a line is drawn 
through it, and the correction is placed by a line in the margin (see i and 5, 
on opposite page). 8, so placed, means ** leave out " (4) ; 6), *' turn an in- 
verted character" (2); /. c, (lower case), "change from capitals to small 
letters " ; w./. (wrong font), ** wrong type " (17) ; +, " a bad letter " (20). 

Changes in type are indicated by a line or lines under the word, as fol- 
lows : == , " put in capital letters " (3) ; ==, ** put in small capitals " (3) ; 

, **put in Italic," or ** change from Roman to Italic, or from Italic to 

Roman " (3). The indicated changes should also be written in the margin, 
thus: Caps.yS, Caps.j Rom., ItaL (3). 

If a word, letter, space, or mark of punctuation has been left out, the 
omission should be indicated by a caret, and the correction placed in the 
margin (8, 15, 19), where # means " more space " (6) ; /-/, "a hyphen should 
be inserted " (7) ; L, ^, or \J , "less space" (9) ; C> "close up" (21); f., 
D , or IF, '* begin a new paragraph " ( 10) ; no IF, " no paragraph " ( 18) ; ^, 
{/, ^, "insert an apostrophe, a star, a superior figure," or whatever 
mark is placed in the \J for reference (11); out, s. c, "words omitted, 
see copy." y/, "even spacing"; / — /, "a one-em dash"; / /, "a two- 
em dash " ; D , " an em-quad space " ; ^^, " print ae or oe as a single char- 
acter." 

The transposition of words is marked by a line drawn under one and over 
the other, and /r. is placed in the margin (12). Sometimes when several 
words are to be transposed, their order is indicated by figures placed over 
them, a line is drawn under them, and /r. is written in the margin (12). 
_L calls attention to a space or quadrat that shows in the proof, and means 
" push down " ( 14). If anything has been erased that ought to be printed, 
dots are placed under it, and stet is written in the margin (13). Letters 
standing out of line are marked as in 16. n means "raise to a proper 
level " ; u , " depress to a proper level " ; C," move to the left." 

Ellipsis, or the omission of words, is indicated by a series of stars (***), 
or by single points (...)• An asterisk or star (*), a dagger or obelisk (t), 
a double dagger (t) and parallels (||), and sometimes figures, are used to call 
attention to notes in the margin, or at the foot of a page. A distinct part 
or subdivision of matter is often indicated by the section mark (5). 
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'^ / Though scver^ differing opinions exist as to 

/tlie individual by wWbm the art of printing was ^J 

first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 

admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person ' ^^^JLa 

who invented cast metal fypes^ having learned 

* O the art -ef of cutting' the letters from the Gu- 

>:/ tenberg!^ he is also supposed to have been 

•^ the first whoengraved on copper plates. The'/-/ 

following testimony is preseved in the family, «/ 
9 A ' 

*— byi_Jo.i_Fred.L-Faustus,i__of L_Aschefienburg: 

lor— I f ^ Peter Schoeffer, of Gemsheim, perceiving Jyf^^^ 
" ^ his master Fausts design, and being himself 
*^* fdesirous \ ardently] to improve the art, found 



out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting { incid e n di) the characters ^^ 
in a matrix^ that the letters might easily be 

•->/ singly cast I instead of bieng cut. He pri-*V>. 

«4£ vately cut vtatriccJ^ for the whole alphabet: 
Faust was so pleased with the contrivan^ 
-^^t he promised ^ter to give him hja^nly'^f^ 

** "^ughter Christina in marriage, jar promise ^ ^ja/ 



^vhich he soon after performed.^ 



^/r^\ ^"^ there were manv/<!ufficulties at first ^^ '' 
with these letters^ asydiere had been before ^^^c^^n. 



a^l 



^ with wooden ont^f the metal being too soft ' ^l^/aV 
to support th^^orce of the im pression: but«^^^ 
this defepr was soon remedied, by mixing 
a sulytance with the metal which sufficiently 4t. 
hairaened \\J 

C€/^L> caa^ /ia9n ^Aeae 7naAcoed. 



ABBREVIATIONS 



USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 



A. Acre. — ft, or Aft. The same quan- 
tity of each. 

A., 'S). At, or to. 

A. A. S. Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy. 

A. B. {Artium Baccalaureus,) Bachelor 
of Arts. 

Abr. Abridged. 

A. C. {Ante Christum ^, Before Christ. 

Acct., %. Account 

A. D. {Anno Domini.) In the year 
of our Lord. 

Ad. Advertisement. 

Adj. Adjective. 

Ad lib. (Ad libitum.') At pleasure. 

Adv. Adverb. 

Ad V. (Ad valorem,) According to 
value. 

/Bt. (MtatisJ) Aged; of age. 

Agt. Agent. 

Ala. Alabama. 

Aid. Alderman. 

A.M. (Artium Magister.) Master of 
Arts. 

A.M. (Ante Meridiem.) Before noon. 

A. M. {Anno Mundi.) In the year of 
the world. 

Amt. Amount. 
Anon. Anonymous. 
Ans. Answer. 
Apr. April. 
Aq. (Aqua.) Water. 
Ariz. Arizona. 
Ark. Arkansas. 
Atty. Attorney. 
Aug. August. 
Ave. Avenue. 

b. Born. 

B. A. Bachelor of Arts. 
Bal. Balance. 

Bbl. Barrel. 
B. C. Before Christ. 
B. C. L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 
B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 
B. LL. {Baccalaureus Legum.) Bach- 
elor of Laws. 



B. M. {Baccalaureus Medicines,) Bach- 
elor of Medicine. 

Bp. Bishop. 

C, cent., ct. (Centum,) A hundred. 
C, Cap. (Cafut.) Chapter. 

Cal. California. 

Cap. Capital. — Caps. Capitals. 

Capt. Captain. 

Cat. Catalogue. 

C. £. Civil Engineer ; Canada East. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Co. Company (firm) ; County. 

C. O. D. Collect on deUvery. 
Col. Colorado; Colonel. 
Coll. College; Collector. 
Con. Against. 

Cong. Congress. 

Conn., or Ct. Connecticut. 

Cor. Sec. Corresponding Secretary. 

Cr. Credit; Creditor. 

Cwt. A hundredweight. 

Cyc. Cyclopedia. 

D.yOrd, Died ; Pence, penny. 

D. Five hundred. 
Dak. Dakota. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 

D. C. L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

Dec. December. 

DeL Delaware. 

Dept. Department. 

Dft. Defendant. 

Diet. Dictionary. 

Dis., or Disct. Discount. 

Dist. District. 

Do. {Ditto. ) The same. 

Dols., $. Dollars. 

Doz. Dozen. 

Dr. Debtor; Docior. 

D. V. (Deo volente.) God willing. 

E. Eaf^t. 
ea. Each. 

Ed. Edition; Editor. 
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E. and O. E. Errors and omissions 
excepted. 

E. Q., or e. g. {Exempli gratid, ) For 
example. 

Ency. Encyclopedia. 

Eng. England; English. 

Eq. Equal. 

Esq. Esquire. 

Et al. {Etalii.) And others. 

Etc., &c. {Etcatera.) And so forth. 

Et seq. {Et sequentia.) And what 

follows, 
Ex. Example; Exodus. 

F., Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

F. A. M. Free and Accepted Mason. 
I?e. {Eerrum,) Iron. 

Feb. February. 

Fee. {Eecit) He did it. 

Fern. Feminine. 

Fla. Florida. 

F. O. B. Free on board. 

Ft., ^ft. Foot; Feet. 

Fut. Future. 

Ga. Georgia. 

Gen. General; Genesis. 

Geol. Geology. 

Ger. German; Germany. 

Gov. Governor. 

Hhd.y^rhhd. Hogshead. 
Hon. Honorable. 

lb. (Ibidem.) In the same place. 

Id. {Idem,) The same ; Idaho. 

I. e., ori. e. {Id est) That is. 

111. lUinois. 

Incog. {Incognito.) Unknown. 

Ind. Indiana; Indicative. 

Inst., or inst. {Instant,) Of the pres- 
ent month. 

.Int. Interest. 

lo., or la. Iowa. 

I. O. O. F. Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 

I. O. U. I owe you. 

I. q., ori, q. {idem quod.) The same 
as. 

Jan. January. 

J. P. Justice of the Peace. 



j 



r., Jun. Junior, 
ul. July. 



Kans. Kansas. 
Kt. Knight. 
Ky. Kentucky. 

L., 1., £. Pound sterling. 

La. Louisiana. 

Lat. Latin; latitude. 

Lb., lb., ^r It). {Libra.) A pound in 

weight. 
Leg. Legislature. 
Lib. Librarian; Book. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 
LL. B. Bachelor of Laws. 
LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 
Long. Longitude. 

M. Monsieur; Sir; Month; A thou- 
sand. 

M. {Meridies.) Noon. 

M. A. {Magiiter Artium.) Master of 
Arts. 

Mad. Madam; Madame. 

Maj. Major. 

Mar. March. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

M. C. Member of Congress. 

Md. Maryland. 

M. D. Doctor of Medicine. 

Me. Maine. 

Mem. Memorandum. 

Messrs. Messieurs ; Gentlemen ; Sirs. 

Mich. Michigan. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Miss. Mississippi. 

Mile., or Mdle. Mademoiselle. 

Mme. Madame. 

Mo. Missouri. 

Mont. Montana. 

Mr. Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

MS. Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

N. North. 

N. A. North America. 

N. B. {Nota Bene.) Take notice. 

N. C. North Carolina. 

N. E. New England; Northeast. 

Neb. Nebraska. 

Nem. Con. No one opposing. 
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Nev. Nevada. 

N. G. National Guard. 

N. H. New Hampshire. 

N. J. New Jersey. 

N. Mex. New Mexico. 

No. i^Numero,) Number. 

Nov. November. 

N. P. Notary Public. 

N* S. Nova Scotia; New style (since 

1752). 
N. Y, New York, 

O. Ohio. 

Obt. Obedient. 

Oct. October. 

Ore. Oregon. 

O. S. Old Style (previous to 1752). 

Oz. Ounce. 

P., ^p. Page. — pp. Pages. 

Pa., Penn. Pennsylvania. 

Part. Participle. 

Pass. Passive. 

Payt. Payment. 

Pd. Paid. 

Per an. {Per annum,) By the year. 

Per cent., or per ct. {Per centum.) 

By the hundred. 
Ph. D. Doctor of Philosophy. 
PL, or pi. Plural. 

P. M. {Post Meridiem,) After noon. 
P. M. Postmaster. 
P. O. Post Office. 
P. P. C. {Pour Prendre Congi,) To 

take leave. 
Pres. President. 
Pro tern. {Pro tempore.) For the 

time; Temporary. 
Prof. Professor. 
Prox. {Proximo.) Next, or of the 

next month. 
P. S. Postscript. 
Pub. Published; Publisher. 

Q. e., or i\, e. {Quod est.) Which is. 
Q. E. D. {Quod erat demonstrandum.) 

Which was to be proved. 
Q. v., or q. v. {Quod vide.) Which 

see. 

Or. Recipe, 
■scd. Received, 
gt. Regiment. 



Rep. Representative. 
Rev. Reverend. 
R. I. Rhode Island. 
R. R. Railroad. 

R. S. V. P. {Ripondez, s'il vous plait. ) 
Reply, if you please. 

S. A. South America. 

Sat. Saturday. 

S. C. South Carolina. 

S. C, or 8. c. Small Capitals. 

Sell. {Scilicet.) To wit. 

S. E. Southeast. 

Sec. Secretary. 

Sen., or Sr. Senior. 

Sept. September. 

Serg., or Serj. Sergeant. • 

Servt. Servant. 

Sq. Square. 

SS., or 83. (Scilicet. ) To wit. 

St. Street; Saint. 

Subj. Subjunctive. 

Supt. Superintendent. 

S. W. Southwest. 

Tenn. Tennessee. 
Tex. Texas. 
Trans. Transitive. 

Ult., or ult. ( Ultimo.) Last, or of the 

last month. 
Univ. University. 
U. S. United States. 
U. S. A. United States Army; United 

States of America. 
U. S. N. United States Navy. 

v., ^vid. {Vide.) Which see. 

Vs., ^rv8. {Versus.) Against. 

Va. Virginia. 

Viz. {Videlicet.) To wit; Namely. 

Vol. Volume. 

Vt. Vermont. 

VS^ash. Washington. 
Wis. Wisconsin. 
Wt. Weight. 
W. Va. West Virginia. 
Wyo. Wyoming. 

Xmas. Christmas. 

Yd., or yd. Yard. 

Yr.f or yr. Year; Your. 
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A, an, or the, 35, 36, 204, 205, 233, 2^4. 

Abbreviations, 17, 18; defined, 19; now 
marked, 19 ; table of, 280. 

Abstract nouns, 78; defined, 79, 222; 
derivation, 222. 

Acceptance of invitation, 267. 

Active verbs, 28 ; defined, 29 ; forms, 249, 
250; transitive, 89-93, 234, 235. 

Address, noun independent in, 225; 
punctuation of, 159. 

Address, of a letter, 43 ; forms of, 44 ; 
directions for, 45. 

Adjectives, 20, 21 ; defined, 23, 221 ; use 
of, 151, 152, 209, 210, 234; classes of, 
232, 233 ; compared, 52-57, 231 ; uses 
of the degrees of comparison, 58, 59, 
231 ; proper adjectives, 00 ; demonstra- 
tive, 188, 189 ; interrogative, 192, 193, 
195; indefinite, 200; qualitative, 232; 
quantitative, 233 ; participial, 233 ; pro- 
nominal, 233 ; locative, 233. 

Adjective clauses, 83-85. 

Adjective elements, 83-85. 

Adjective phrases, 21, 83-^5, 254. 

Adjective pronouns, 06, 233 ; defined, 
07 ; classes of, 233 ; demonstrative, 
187, 188. 

Adverbs, 21 ; defined, 23, 252; conjunc- 
tive, 252,253 ; uses, 151, 152, 252, 253 ; 
compared, 149-151,252; interrogative, 

194. 195. 
Adverbial clauses, 84-87. 

Adverbial phrases, 21,84-87, 253, 254. 

Adverbial construction of nouns, 85, 86, 
225. 

Adverbial elements, 21, 85, 86, 225. 

Adversative conjunctions, 25c. 

Advertisements, help wanted, situations 
wanted, 94, 95 ; lost and fbund, 95, 96. 

Alternative conjunctions, 255. 

Analysis, 260-262. 

Antecedents, 196, 199, 229. 

Apostrophe, in contractions, 18, 19, 259; 
in possessives, 3it 34> 223, 259 ; in plu- 
rals, 32, 34, 223, 259. 



Appositives, 71 ; defined, 72 ; position of, 
71, 72, 225 ; construction, 71, 72, 225, 
234; punctuation of, 72, 159, 258. 

Articles, use of, 35, 36, 204, 205 ; definite, 
indefinite, 233 ; position of, 234. 

As, in comparison, 171. 

Attributive complement, 96, 97, 224. 

Auxiliary verbs, 68, 69 ; use of, 244-246. 

Bare subject, 28, 218. 

Bare predicate, 28, 218. 

Base of a sentence, 260. 

Be, conjugation of, 248; use of, 26, 27, 

243, 247; subjunctive forms of, 202, 

238, 239. 
Bills, denned, 268 ; forms of, 269 ; of sale, 

274. 
Body of letter, 46, 47; directions for 

writing, 48 ; forms of, 47, 48. 
Business forms, 268-276. 

Can, may, 127, 128, 239-241, 243-246. 
Capital letters, use of, 15, 19, 36, 39, 43, 

46, 61, 119, 139-141, 149, 164, 250, 257. 
Cardinals, 233. 
Case, defined, 223; use of each, 223-225, 

226. 
Case forms, of nouns, 31-34; use of, 

34, 224, 225 ; of pronouns, 31-34* 226- 

229 ; use of, 34, 227-229. 
Causal conjunctions, 255. 
Christian names, 16-10. 
Classes of words, 221, 222. 
Clauses, defined, 167, 219; dependent, 

independent, 168, 219 ; use of, 83-87, 

165-168, 219; changed to possessive 

modifiers, 84, 85. 
Collective nouns, defined, 79, 222; use 

of, 77-79. I43-M5- 
Colon, 258, 259. 

Comma, 34, 52, 72, 157-159. 166, 258. 

Commands, how expressed, 14, 15, 220, 

238. 
Common form of nouns, 34 ; use of, 34, 

224. 
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Common gender, 80. 

Common nouns, 15; defined, 18, 222; 
classes of, 77-80, 222. 

Common verb-forms, 68-70. 

Comparative degree, of adjectives, 53-57 ; 
of adverbs, 149-151; use of, 53-57, 
149-151, 231. 

Comparison, defined, 57, 230, 231 ; of ad- 
jectives, 53-57, 231, 232; of adverbs, 
149-151, 252. 

Complements, defined, 93 ; objective, 92, 
93 ; attribute, 96, 97. 

Compl<£te subject and predicate, 27, 28, 
219. 

Complete verbs, defined, 89, 234 ; use of, 
88,89,234,235. 

Complex sentences, 166-168, 220. 

Composition, 19, 24, 30, 49, 59, 63, 72-74, 
76, 80, 81, 87, 88, 97, 98, loi, 102, 113, 
114, 119, 136, 139, I47-I49» I53» I59» 
160, 179, 150, 190, 191, 195, 264-266. 

Compound nouns, how formed, 65 ; plu- 
rals of, 65, 66, 224 ; possessive forms 
of, 66, 67, 224. 

Compound personal pronouns, how 
formed and used, 74-77, 227, 228. 

Compound sentences, defined, 166,220; 
how formed, 165, 166, 220; how punc- 
tuated, 166, 258. 

Compound subject, 142-145. 

Compound tenses, 109-111, 236, 237. 

Compound words, nouns, 65-67, 224; 
personal pronouns, 74-76, 227; indefi- 
nite adjectives, 200, 201 ; indefinite 
pronouns, 199-201, 226, 229. 

Conclusion of letters, 45 ; forms of, 46 ; 
directions for, 46. 

Conditional form of the indicative, 238; 
use of, 240-242. 

Conditional sentences, 202, 203, 238-242. 

Conjug^ation, 248-250; defined, 235; 
auxiliary verbs in, 244-247; passive 
forms of, 247, 249-252. 

Conjunctions, 50; defined, 52, 221; use 
ot, 51, 52, 72, 73, 254; classes of, 254, 

Conjunctive, indefinite, 199-201, 225; 

pronouns, 229, 230, 255; adjectives, 

232 ; adverbs, 252, 253, 255. 
Coordinating conjunctions, classes and 

uses of, 254, 2^5. 
Constructions of, nouns, 31-34, 71, 88-93, 

173, 174, 224, 225; pronouns, 31-34, 



227-230 ; adjectives, 20-23, 83-85, 234 ; 

adverbs, 21, 23, 85-87, 232, 253. 
Contracts, defined, 273; forms of, 273, 

274. 
Copula, defined and used, 235. 
Copulative, conjunctions, 254 ; verbs, 235. 
Correlatives, 254. 

Dash, use of, 259. 

Declarative form of sentence, 13, 14, 15, 

220, 238. 
Definite article, 35, 36, 204, 205, 233, 234. 
Degrees of comparison, of adjectives, 53- 

57, 231,232; of adverbs, 149-15 1, 252. 
Demonstratives, 188, 189, 225, 228, 233. 
Dependent clauses, 168, 219. 
Derivative words, 60, 78, 242, 243. 
Description, 24, 30, 70, 113, 114, 136, 

172, 173- 
Dialogues, 37, 
Dictation exercises, 49, 50, 62 ; changes 

in form, 50, 80, 81, 10 1. 
Direct object, 91,224; position of, 91, 92, 

224. 
Direct quotations, 35, 36 ; punctuation of, 

33, 259. 
Do^ 220, 244, 246, 249. 
Double inter rogatives, 220. 
Due Bills, 272. 

Elements, defined, 23 ; noun, 82, 83 ; ad- 
jective, 83, 85 ; adverbial, 85, 80 ; ar- 
rangement oC 87, 88 ; of thought, 218 ; 
of a sentence, 217. 

Emphatic indicative form, 238. 

Emphatic verb-phrases, 238, 249. 

English language, 216. 

Exclamations, 22; defined, 23, 221 ; 
punctuation of, 23, 221, 257. 

Exclamation point, 23, 220, 257. 

Exclamatory sentences, 22, 23, 221. 

Exclamative in force, 221. 

Explanatory words, 71, 72. 

Fables, 80, 81, loi, 102, 106-108, 119, 

120. 
Feminine gender, 79, 80, 222, 227. 
Figurative language, 184, 185. 
First step in composition, 19, 20, 24, 30, 

59 ; four divisions of, 60. 
Future tense phrases, no, in, 246. 
Future time, 29, 30, no, in, 235-237. 
Forms of, sentences, 142, 165, 166; 
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Forms of (continued). 

nouns and pronouns, 2$, 26, 3i-34» 
129, 131, 137-139; letters, 38, 46-48^ 
heading, address, salutation, conclu- 
sion, 42-45; compound nouns, pro- 
nouns, 65-^7, 74-76; verbs, 68, 69, 
129-131, 145, 238-^242 ; advertisements, 
telegrams, and public notices, 94, 95, 
112; bills, contracts, receipts, notes, 
bills of sale, wills, invitations, replies, 
regrets, 267-276. 

Fourth and fifth steps in composition, 
loi, 102. 

Future perfect tense, no, in, 235, 237. 

Gender, 79 ; masculine, 80, 227; feminine, 
79, 80, 227 ; common, 80 ; neuter, 227. 

Gender forms of pronouns, 137-139 ; uses 
of, I37-I39» 226, 227. 

Gender nouns, 79 ; defined, 80, 222. 

General review, 21 1-2 16; the sentence, 
211 ; nouns, 212 ; pronouns, 212, 213; 
adjectives, 213; verbs, 213, 214; ad- 
verbs, 214 ; prepositions, 214; conjunc- 
tions, 215 ; interjections, 215 ; use of 
capitals and punctuation marks, 215. 

Gerunds, 176, 177. 

Given names, 15, 16, 18. 

Grave forms of verbs and pronouns, 
129-131. 

Help wanted, 94, 95. 

Heading of letters, 39-41. 

How to correct proof, 278, 279. 

How to form degrees, of adjectives, 53- 

57, 231 ; of adverbs, 149-151, 252. 
Hyphen, 67. 

Ideas, 218. 

Illustrations, outlines for, 142, 149, 153, 
165, 166^170; descriptions of, 142, 149, 
156, 165, 166-170. 

Imperative mode, 202, 203, 238. 

Imperative form of sentence, 14, 15, 202, 
203, 220. 

Incomplete verbs, 28, 29 ; defined, 89 ; 
transitive, 28, 89, 2^ 235 ; intransi- 
tive, 28, 96, 234 ; object olj| 28, 29, 90- 
93» 235 ; liow completed, 28, 88-93, 97. 

Indefinite article, 35, 36, 204, 205, 233, 234. 

Indefinite adjectives, 200, 201. 

Indefinite pronouns, 199-201, 226 ; forms 
and use, 229, 230 ; classes of, 230. 



Indefinite quantitatives, adjectives, 233 ; 

pronouns, 230. 
ndependent use of nouns, 225. 
ndependent clauses, 168, 218. 
ndicative mode, defined, 203, 238 ; use 

of, 201-203, 238-242 ; forms oi, 238. 
ndirect object, 91, 224; position of, 

91. 92. 

ndirect quotations, 36, 37. 

nfinitives, defined, 174; subject of, 28, 
174 ; use of, 174, 242, 243 ; m in^, 175, 
243 ; characteristics of, 173, 174. 

nfiection, 222, 226, 235-239. 

nitials, 16, 17. 

nterjections, 22, 24, 222, 256, 257. 

nterrogatives, pronouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, 191-195, 225, 233. 

nterrogation point, 15, 220, 257. 

nterrogative form of sentence, 14, 15, 
220. 

nterrogative in force, 15, 220. 

ntransitive, incomplete verbs, 28, 29, 
96, 234 ; how completed, 97, 235. 

ntroductory conjunctions, 255. 

nvitations and replies, 614, 26b ; forms of, 
266, 267. 

rregular comparison, of adjectives, 55- 
57, 231, 232; of adverbs, 149-151, 252. 

rregular verbs, 99-101 ; defined, 101,244. 



Kinds of nouns, 15, 18, 77-80, 222; col- 
lective, 77, 222; abstract, 78, 222. 
Gender, 79, 222 ; non-gender, 80. 

Language, Enghsh, 217; figurative, 184, 
185. 

Letters, 38-48 ; forms of, 38, 47, 48 ; parts 
ofy 39-49 ; directions for, 39, 41, 43, 45, 
46, 48. 

Ltjke and as, 171, 172. 

Locative adjectives, 233. 

Lost and found, 95, 96. See under Adver- 
tisement. 

Lffve and like, 170, 172. 

Manner of asserting, 14, 15, 238. 

Margin of letters, 39, 41, 47, 48. 

Masculine gender, 79, 80, 227. 

May^Ti^can, 127, 128. 

Might 2lx\A could, 128, 129. 

Mode, defined, 203, 237 ; forms and uses, 

201-203, 238-242. 
Mode ideas, 239, 240. 
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Model table oi sit and set^ ii8. 
Modifiers, 20-23, 7'> ^3-^* 15 1» I52» 
219, 221, 225, 231-234, 252, 253. 

Names, Christian, given, 16, 18. 

Neuter gender, 139. 

New conineation, 124. 

Notes, defined, 271 ; forms of, 271, in- 
dorsement of, 272. 

Nouns, II ; defined, 14, 221 ; singular 
and plural, 25, 26, 223; common, 
proper, 15, ib, 18, 221 ; case-forms 
of, 3i-34t 223-225; compound, how 
formed, plurals and possessives of, 65- 
67, 223 ; collective, 77, 221 ; abstract, 
78, 221 ; gender, 79, 80, 221 ; non -gen- 
der, 80 ; uses of, 224, 225. 

Number forms, of nouns, 25, 26, 223 ; 
of pronouns, 25, 26, 226-230. 

Numerals, 230, 233. 

Objects, of verbs, 89, 90, 224 ; direct and 

indirect, 91, 92, 224; of prepositions, 

34, 77, 225. 
Objects described and compared, 113, 

114, 136. 
Objective complement, 92, 93. 
Obligative forms, 238. 
Old conjugation, 124. 
Omission of sign of infinitive, 174. 
Ordinals, 233. 
O in address, 24, 256. 
Ohj interjection, 24, 256. 
Outlines, 64, 81, 106-108, 142, 149, 153, 

159, 160, 165, 168-170, 172, 173, 179, 

180, 190, 191, 195. 

Paragraphs, 48, 49. 

Parenthesis, 259. 

Parsing, 262-264. 

Participial adjectives, 104, 233, 247. 

Participles, defined, 104, 242 ; of regular 

verbs, 103, 104, 244; of irregular 

verbs, 104, 105, 243, 244; changed to 

clauses, 105. 
Parts of a letter, 38-48. 
Parts of speech, 11-37, 221, 222. 
Passive participles, 251. 
Passive verb-forms, 155, 156, 161-163, 

247, 250-252; when used, 161-163, 

247, 248. 
Passive verb-phrases, 155-157, 247, 250- 

252. 



Past participles, 102-106. 

Past perfect tense, 109, iii, 235-237. 

Past tense, loi, iii, 235-237. 

Perfect participles, 103-106, 242. 

Period, use of, 15, 19, 257. 

Person, of nouns, 225 ; of pronouns, 26, 
27, 225-227 ; of verbs, 68^-70. 

Personal pronouns, 12; defined, 27; 
forms of, be and have used with, 26, 
27 ; person and number of, 26, 27, 225- 
227; declension, 26, 226; compound, 
74-76,227; how used, 77, 227; case- 
forms of, 26, 32-34, 226 ; gender forms 

of. "37-139. 227. 

Phrases, 21 ; defined, 23, 219; changed to 
possessives, 38, 84, 85 ; progressive, 
121, 122, 247; use of, 20-23, 83-^» 
219. 

Phrase-forms of comparison, 54, 55, 57. 

Pictures, stud^ of, 12J-127, 147, 148; 
how to outlme and describe, 132, 133, 
142, 149 ; in words, 168-170. 

Plural forms, of nouns, 25, 26, 223 ; of 
pronouns, 25, 26, 226 ; of compound 
nouns, 65, 66, 224; of verbs, 142- 
145. 

Poetry, study of, 119, 139-142; capitals 
in, 119, 141; stanzas of, 119, 147-149, 
163-165; rhyme in, 119, 142. 

Position of appositives, 71, 72, 234. 

Positive degree of adjectives, 57, 231. 

Possessive case, 31,223 ; noun- forms, 32- 
34, 224; pronoun Ibrms, 32-34, 226; 
compound forms, 66, 67, 224 ; changed 
to adjective phrase, 33, 34; construc- 
tion, 34, 225. 

Postscript, 49. 

Potential form of verb, 238. 

Predicate, 27; defined, 29, 218; bare, 28, 
218; complete, 28, 219; simple, 142; 
compound, 142. 

Predicate adjective, 96, 97, 234. 

Predicate nominative, 9'>, 97, 225. 

Prepositions, 21 ; defined, 23, 221 ; use 
of, 61-63, 22J, 225. 

Preposition phrase, 253. 

Prepositional phrase, 21,22, 62,63, 254. 

Present perfect tense, 109-111, 235-237. 

Present tense, 29, 109-111, 235-237. 

Present participles, 103-106, 242. 

Present perfect tense, 109-111, 235-237. 

Principal parts of verbs, 124, 244. 

Progressive participles, 103-106 242. 
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Progressive verb-phrases, 121, 238; how 

formed, 122. 
Pronominal adjectives, 86; defined, 87; 

demonstrative, 187, 188. 
Pronouns, 12; defined, 14, 221 ; singular 

and plural, 25, 26 ; classes of, 196, 197, 

225, 226; forms of, 32-34, 129, 131, 
137-139, 226 ; agreement of, 145 ; use 
of, 227; demonstrative, 188, 189, 224, 
228; interrogative, 191, 192, 194,224, 
228 ; relative, 196-199 ; indefinite, 199, 

226, 230; conjunctive, 225, 229. 
Proper adjectives, defined, 61 ; derived, 

60; begin with capital letters, 61. 

Proper nouns^ 15-17; defined, 18, 222. 

Public notices, 113. 

Punctuation, 157-159; of the heading, 
address, salutation, and conclusion of 
letters, 39, 43, 45, 46 ; of nouns in ad- 
dress, 34, 159; of quotations, 33-37, 
IC9; of appositives, 72, 159; of similar 
elements, 52, 159 ; of compound sen- 
tences, 166; general rules for, 257- 
259. 

Qualitative adjectives, 232. 

Quantitative adjectives, 233; classes, 233; 
numerals used also as nouns, 233 ; in- 
definite, 233. 

Quotation marks, 3J'37- 

Quotations, 35 ; defined, 36 ; direct, 35- 
37; indirect, 35-57; dialogue form of, 
35-37; punctuation of, 36, 37, 159; 
marlcs used in, 35-37* 

Receipts, forms of, 270. 

Reciprocals, 230. 

Reflexive use of pronouns, 227. 

Regrets, 267, 268. 

Regular comparison, of adjective<«, 52''54> 
231 ; of adverbs, 149-151, 252. 

Regular verbs, 99-101 ; denned, loi ; 
participles of, 102-104; past tense in 
edy loi ; perfect participle in ed^ 104 ; 
progressive participle in ing^ 104. 

Relative pronouns, defined, \c^ ; use of, 
196-198; antecedents of, 196 ; connect 
clauses to antecedent, 197, 225, 226 ; 
forms of, 199; constructions, 196, 197, 
226, 229 ; agree with antecedent in per- 
son and number, 197-109. 

Reply to invitation, 64, 267, 268. 

Request, form of, 238. 



Rhyme, 119, 142. 

Root infinitives, 243, 247. 

Salutation, 42, 43; forms and position 
of, 42 ; directions for, 43. 

Second step in composition, 51, 52, 72- 
74, loi, 102. 

Semicolon, uses of, 166, 258. 

Sentences, 13,27; defined, 15, 218; parts 
of, 13, 15, 27, 218 ; elements in, 27, 28, 
218; kinds of, 14, 219, 220 ; forms of, 
13-15, 220; simple, compound, and 
complex, 165-188, 217, 219, 220; sen- 
tence studies, 260-264. 

Sex, how indicated, 79, 80. 

Shall and ze/i7/, 29, 30; in statements, 
180 ; in questions and answers, 181 ; 
in dependent and independent clauses, 
182-184. 

Should and would^ 185-188; simple fu- 
turity, 185, 188; determination or 
promise, 186, 188; in questions, 187, 
188; special uses, 187, 188. 

Simple sentences, 165, 166, 219. 

Simple subject, 142. 

Singular subjects connected by and^ 142 ; 
by or or nor, 143-145. 

Singular forms of nouns, 25, 26, 223 ; of 
pronouns, 25,26, 226; of verbs, 68-70, 
142-145. 

Situations wanted, 94, 95. 

5'iVand sety X15-118. 

Special verb forms, 68, 69. 

Stanzas, 119, 147, 149. 

Statement-sentences, 14, 15. 

Steps in composition, 264-266. 

Subject, of a sentence, 27, 28, 218, 224 ; 
defined, 29; bare, 28, 218; complete, 
28, 218; simple, 142; compound, 142; 
of infinitive, 28, 224. 

Subjunctive mode, 202, 203, 238; forms 
of, 202, 238 ; uses of, 240-242. 

Subordinating conjunctions, 255. 

Substantives, defined, 222. 

Summary of principles, in nearly every 
lesson. 

Superlative degree, of adjectives, 53-57, 
231 ; of adverbs, 149-151, 252. 

Superscription, 45. 

Surnames, 16, 18. 

Telegrams, 112. 

Tenses, future, 29, 30, 109, xii, 235-237 ; 
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Tenses {amtinued). 
fatnre perfect, no, 111,235-237; past, 
29» 30.235-237; past perfect, 109, ill, 
235-237; present, 29, 30, 235-237; 
present perfect, 109, III, 235-237. 

Th€, 35, 233; that, this, these, those, 35, 
36, 228. 

Third step in composition, 97, 98. 

Three kinds of words ending in ing, 175- 

177- 
Time, divisions of, 29 ; nse of shall and 

will to denote, 30. 
Titles, 16, 17; use of, 19; capitals in, 16/ 

17, 19. 
Transitive verbs, 28, 89-93, 234- 

Uniting sentences, 51, 72-74. 

Use and forms of, be, have, 26, 27, 69 ; 
sit, set, 115-I18; can, may, might, 
could, 127-129; lay, lie, 133-135; 
learn, teach, 145, 146; stop, stay, 153, 
154; carry, bring, fetch, ito, 161 ; Icrve^ 
like, 170 ; as, like, 171 ; that, 198; ar- 
ticles, 35-37» 204; hung, hanged, 178, 
179; shall, will, 29, 30, i8o-i8j; 
should, would, 185-188; may, might, 
would, should in the indicative and sub- 
jnnctive, 240, 241 ; who, what, which, 
that, 191-199. 



Verbs, 12; defined, 15, 221 ; auxiliary, 
244-247; complete and incomplete, 88, 
89. 96. 97» 234; copola, 235 ; copula- 
tive, 235 ; inflection of^ 235, 236, 248, 
252 ; transitive, 28,89-93, 234; intran- 
sitive, 96, 97, 235 ; mode, 201-203, 238- 
242 ; person and number of, 145 ; reg- 
ular and irregular, 99-101 ; participles 
of, 103-106; grave forms of, 129-13 1, 
243 ; tenses of 109-1 1 1, 2^5, 236 ; com- 
mon forms of, 68; special forms of, 68, 
69; phrases, 121. 122,246,247; forms 
of, 122-124, 142-144, 155. 156, 161-136, 
238-242. 

Verbals, 175, 176; classification, 242. 

Wanted, situations, help, 94. 

Wills, 275, 276. 

Wish, form of, 238, 239. 241. 

Words derived from, verbs, 175-178; 

proper nouns, 60. 
Word pictures, 168- 1 70. 
Words, defined, 216; uses of, 11-19; 

compound, 199-201. 
Words that ask questions, 191-194. 
Words that point out, 188-190. 
Would and should, 186, 187. 
Writing for publication, 277-279. 
Writing letters 38-48. 
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